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Lay  Missionaries 
Offering 


<Zh  is  month,  eight  lay  people  begin  four  months  of 
prayer  and  study  here  at  Scarboro  Missions  to 
prepare  themselves  for  mission  work  overseas. 
Please  pray  for  them  and  support  them 
by  using  the  enclosed  envelope. 


Postal  Strike 


Our  Christmas  donations  were  seriously  affected  by 
the  postal  strike.  There  is  still  time  to  make  a 
Christmas  contribution  and  receive  a 1997  income 
tax  receipt.  Please  make  sure  that  your  donation 
reaches  us  by  January  26.  Thank  you! 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


Telling  our  Story, 

Evangelization 

Fund-raising 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


n 1998  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  celebrates 
its  80th  anniversary  and 
begins  its  81st  year  as  a commu- 
nity dedicated  to  missionary 
work  overseas.  In  this  first  issue 
of  1998,  Frs.  Harvey  Steele  and 
Robert  Hymus,  respectively, 
have  put  to  writing  some  of  their 
memories  of  'the  way  we  were' 
in  our  first  mission  in  Lishui, 
China,  and  our  second  mission  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Also  inside  this  issue  you  will 
find  a Readers'  Survey  beginning 
on  page  1 1 . The  survey  is  very 
important  to  us  and  we  ask  that 
you  please  take  some  time  to  let 
us  know  your  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings about  the  magazine. 

Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
(then  named  China),  started  out 
in  1919,  and  has  been  reporting 
on  the  work  of  our  missionaries 
almost  from  the  Society's  very 
beginnings.  The  magazine  has 
changed  since  it  began.  In  the 
early  days  China  would  feature 
the  stories  of  our  missionaries 
and  was  certainly  used  to  raise 
money  for  missionary  work  and 
to  build  up  our  headquarters  and 
seminary  here  in  Canada. 

Looking  back  on  my  years  as 
editor  from  1975-78,  the  maga- 
zine was  very  much  focused  on 
telling  our  missionary  story.  As 
well,  we  included  articles  that 
helped  to  educate  the  reader  on  a 
particular  issue  especially  when 
it  related  to  justice  for  the  poor  of 


our  world.  In  a quiet  way  we 
asked  you  to  help  us  by  taking 
out  an  Annuity  and/ or  remem- 
bering us  in  your  Will,  and  once 
in  a while  we  asked  for  help  for 
something  special,  such  as  when 
Hurricane  David  devastated 
parts  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
We  continually  advertised  colour 
slide /videotape  presentations 
and  16  mm  movies  that  related  to 
missionary  life  and  work,  and  we 
asked  those  who  felt  they  were 
being  called  to  a life  of  mission  to 
consider  joining  us. 

My  second  stint  as  editor 
began  in  1989.  Scarboro  Missions 
had  changed.  It  was  no  longer 
digest  size  (5  V2"  x 8"),  but  now 
magazine  size  (8"  x 10")  and  the 
cover  and  some  of  its  pages  were 
full  colour. 

Today,  telling  our  story  and 
the  story  of  mission  or  evange- 
lization remains  a primary  pur- 
pose. We  still  advertise  for  voca- 
tions and  to  sell  our  videos.  We 
ask  you  to  participate  in  our 
Annuity  plan  and  to  remember 
us  in  your  Will. 

However,  you  have  no  doubt 
noticed  that  the  magazine  is  used 
more  and  more  to  help  our  fund- 
raising efforts.  With  government 
cutbacks  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, health  and  culture,  the  num- 
ber of  organizations  asking  for 
your  charitable  donations  has 
significantly  increased.  If  your 
mail  is  anything  like  mine,  each 
day  will  bring  at  least  one  appeal 


from  organizations  involved  in 
'good  works.' 

In  response  to  this,  we  have 
had  to  increase  the  number  of 
times  we  appeal  for  your  help  in 
the  magazine.  There  is  more 
emphasis  on  Annuities  and  Wills, 
and  we  also  insert  donation 
envelopes  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
Thanksgiving,  and  on  other  spe- 
cial occasions,  as  in  this  particu- 
lar issue,  for  the  support  of  our 
lay  missionaries. 

Throughout  all  our  80  years  of 
publication,  we  have  put  issues 
concerning  evangelization  before 
you.  Our  constant  concern  has 
been  to  share  the  gospel.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  stories  told  by 
Frs.  Steele  and  Hymus,  and  all  of 
us  who  go  overseas  and  return  to 
share  our  experience  with  you. 

Another  constant  has  been 
your  partnership.  From  the  very 
beginning  you  have  accompanied 
us  by  your  prayers  and  financial 
support.  You  have  made  our 
journey  in  mission  not  just  a 
dream  but  a reality.  We  thank 
you  and  pray  that  together  we 
will  continue  the  dream. °° 
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T^aifs  in  jZiskui 


Our  Founder 


Photos  above:  Fr.  Fraser  with 
newly-baptized  Christians. 

The  town  of  Lishui.  The  large,  win- 
dowed building  to  the  right  of  the 
church  is  the  Sisters'  quarters. 


...John  Mary  Fraser,  in  the 
year  1902,  was  the  first  North 
American  secular  priest  (as 
opposed  to  religious  order 
priest)  to  arrive  in  China. 

The  motivation  that  drove 
him — in  a word,  the  'mission' 
of  his  life — was  the  horror  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
were  daily  going  to  hell 
because  they  were  not  bap- 
tized. This  drive  to  save  Chi- 
nese from  hell  brought  him 
back  to  Canada  to  awaken 
people  about  this  great  tragedy. 
He  traveled  throughout  North 
America  and  Europe  to  get  other 
priests  to  go  to  China  and  also  to 
raise  funds  for  the  poor  of  China. 

In  1918,  he  founded  Scarboro 
Missions  (then  called  China 


Mission  College)  and,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Ottawa,  settled  in  Almonte, 
Ontario. 

Before  founding  the  Mission 
College,  he  had  already  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  several 
priests  to  China:  Fr.  Dan  Carey 
from  Ireland  spent  a short  time 
in  South  China;  Fr.  Dunn  was  in 
Lishui  a short  time.  Fraser's  own 
brother,  Fr.  Bill  Fraser,  was  in 
Lishui  and  helped  build  the 
convent  for  the  Grey  Nuns  (Grey 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, based  in  Pembroke, 
Ontario).  Fraser  also  brought 
from  China  young  Paul  Kam 
who  was  ordained  a Scarboro 
priest  in  Almonte  and  later 
returned  to  China  as  a mission- 
ary. 
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The  author,  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  (fifth  from  left),  sets  sail  for  China 
as  one  of  a group  of  eight  Scarboro  priests  and  two  Grey  Nuns.  1938. 


When  Fraser  first  arrived  in 
Chekiang  province,  among  its  20 
million  people  were  an  estimat- 
ed 20,000  Catholics.  All  of  China 
at  the  time  was  under  the  Propa- 
ganda Fidei  (what  is  today  the 
Congregation  for  the  Evange- 
lization of  Peoples)  and  the 
terms  'diocese'  and  'parish'  were 
not  used.  Rather,  'vicariate'  and 
'prefecture'were  used. 

There  were  three  Vicariates 
(Hangchow,  Ningpo  and 
Chuchufu)  presided  over  by 
three  bishops.  Fraser  and  Scar- 
boro missionaries  served  in 
Ningpo,  under  Bishop  Defebvre, 
a native  of  France.  Besides  Ning- 
po, the  other  large  cities  in  the 
Vicariate  were  Wenchow,  Kin- 
hwa  and  tiny  Lishui. 

It  was  estimated  there  were 
some  two  million  people  in 


Lishui  Prefecture  and  about  two 
thousand  Catholics,  with  a total 
of  eight  missions  (places  where  a 
priest  resided):  Lishui, 
Lungchuan,  Sunyang,  Piwuka, 
Dolu,  Tsindia,  Wangda  and 
Yungho. 

Setting  Sail 

I was  one  of  a group  of  eight 
Scarboro  priests,  along  with  two 
Grey  Nuns,  sailing  from  Victo- 
ria, British  Columbia,  on  the 
Empress  of  Asia.  We  were  joined 
as  well  by  ten  other  missionary 
priests,  from  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  United 
States  (Maryknoll)  and  the  St. 
Columban  Society  based  in  Ire- 
land. 

As  our  ship  slowly  pulled 
away,  we  were  tied  with  paper 


By  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M. 


ribbons  to  scores  of  tearful 
friends  on  the  dock,  and  likewise 
we  on  deck  with  our  tears,  while 
"O  Canada " was  played.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
realized  I was  a Canadian. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  memo- 
ries aboard  ship  was  trying  to 
take  a shower  in  warm  salt 
water.  Soap  just  didn't  lather. 

Skirting  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
we  docked  at  Yokohama,  Japan, 
after  17  days,  and  then  contin- 
ued along  Japan's  eastern 
seaboard,  making  stops  at  Kobe, 
and  Nagasaki. 

Linally  we  arrived  in  Shang- 
hai, which  was  by  this  time  con- 
trolled by  the  Japanese.  We 
spent  the  best  part  of  the  day  at 
immigration  and  customs.  Then 
a fleet  of  rickshaws  took  us  to 
the  Lrench  settlement  to  live 
some  days  with  the  priests  of  the 
Vincentian  order  (also  known  as 
Lazarists).  I remember  how 
uncomfortable  I felt  being  pulled 
in  the  rickshaw  by  another 
human  being  as  the  blood  ves- 
sels in  the  coolie's  legs  seemed 
almost  ready  to  burst. 

There  were  some  two  dozen 
Lrench  Lazarist  priests  in  the 
large  house.  Many  had  been  in 
China  50  or  more  years  and  had 
never  returned  to  their  native 
Lrance. 

After  a few  days'  sightseeing 
and  shopping,  we  got  passage 
down  the  Pacific  to  Wenchow. 
On  this  small  ship,  overcrowded 
with  hundreds  of  people  and 
small  animals,  as  all  transporta- 
tion was  in  China,  a woman 
gave  birth.  Everybody  cheered 
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and  the  monotony  of  the  journey 
was  broken. 

In  Wenchow  we  were  wel- 
comed once  again  by  the 
Lazarists,  mostly  Polish,  and  as 
well  a few  Chinese  priests. 
Besides  the  large  priests'  com- 
pound, the  Sisters  of  Charity 
from  Europe  had  an  even  larger 
compound  with  two  hospitals, 
clinics,  orphanage,  school,  and 
an  old  people's  home. 

Our  Final  Destination 

After  a couple  of  days  in 
Wenchow,  three  sampans  (small 
boats)  took  us  on  the  last  leg  of 
our  journey  to  our  final  destina- 
tion, Lishui.  The  100  miles  up 
the  river  took  four  days.  Our 
sampans  were  each  moved  by  a 
man  with  a long  pole.  At  night, 
we  parked  on  the  shore  of  the 
river.  A person  could  walk  faster 


Fr.  McGrath  (centre)  with  the 
Bishop  of  Ningpo,  Bishop  Devebvre 
(holding  pipe). 


The  Grey  Sisters  and  Scarboro  priest,  Fr.  Paul  Kam  (with  sunglasses).  Lishui. 


One  of  the  first  things  we 
were  asked  in  Lishui  was  to  take 
an  oath  never  to  discuss  the 
"Rites  Controversy."  [This 
referred  to  Italian  missionary 
Matteo  Ricci's  efforts  in  the 
1500s  to  adapt  Christianity  to  the 
Chinese  culture — allowing  the 
performance  of  traditional  rites 
of  family  burial,  or  saying  the 
Mass  in  Chinese  rather  than 
Latin.  However,  this  policy  was 
not  accepted  by  Rome.] 

We  took  the  oath  and  none  of 
us  ever  heard  again  of  the  con- 
troversy. Next,  we  each  had  to 
be  given  a Chinese  name,  one 
near  to  the  sound  of  your  family 
name.  For  example,  Morrison 
was  Mo  Shen  Fu,  and  Boudreau 
was  Bu  Shen  Fu.  ( Shen  Fu  means 
Spiritual  Father.)  No  Chinese 
name  came  near  to  Steele,  so  I 
became  Chen  Shen  Fu  ( Chen 
being  a very  common  name  in 
China).  Then  we  had  to  get  call- 
ing cards  printed  with  our 
names  and  addresses.  In  deal- 
ings with  authorities,  your  call- 
ing card  was  more  important 
than  your  passport. 

The  priest  residents  in  Lishui 
City  (about  40,000  inhabitants) 
were:  McGraw  as  Prefect;  Vin- 
cent Morrison,  the  'parish' 


than  the  sampans  were  travel- 
ling. 

At  last  we  arrived!  We  were 
welcomed  by  the  Grey  Nuns,  the 
Scarboro  priests  in  the  Prefec- 
ture, employees  of  the  mission,  a 
few  Christians  and  lots  of  fire- 
crackers. That  night  the  Sisters 
gave  us  a Canadian  supper. 

After  supper.  Monsignor 
McGraw  gave  us  an  official  wel- 
come in  the  church,  with  much 
praise.  We  eight  were  the  largest 
group  of  Scarboro  priests  ever  to 
come  to  Lishui.  It  was  Novem- 
ber, 1938. 

On  our  first  morning, 
after  our  warm  reception 
the  night  before,  the  Japan- 
ese also  'welcomed'  us  by 
dropping  a few  bombs  on 
the  small  airstrip  a few 
miles  outside  the  city.  It 
was  the  first  time  our  group 
had  ever  seen  bombs  drop- 
ping. 


/%  n 1931,  Fr.  W.C. 

/ McGrath,  a native  of 
^ St.  John's  Diocese, 
Newfoundland,  was  named 
by  Rome  as  Prelate  of  the 
newly-named  Lishui  Prefecture. 
It  was  no  longer  under  the  Bish- 
op of  Ningpo. 


V 
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priest;  Joe  Venini  who  looked 
after  the  money  and  purchased 
the  necessary  supplies  to  feed 
and  care  for  us  all;  Harold  Mur- 
phy, in  charge  of  the  boys' 
school;  Leo  Curtin  who  arrived  a 
few  years  earlier;  and  Paul  Kam. 

After  a few  days,  we  began 
our  six  months'  course  studying 
Mandarin,  the  official  language 
of  China.  However,  local  people 
did  not  understand  a word  of 
Mandarin.  A Mr.  Lee  from 
Peking  was  our  teacher.  At  the 
end  of  the  six  months  we  were 
expected  to  understand  and 
write  3000  ideograms,  enough  to 
get  the  gist  of  local  newspapers. 
At  the  time,  sinologues  (experts 
on  China)  claimed  there  were 
some  500  distinct  dialects  in 
China! 

Besides  our  priests  living  in 
Lishui,  across  the  street  were  six 
Grey  Nuns  and  the  two  who 
arrived  with  us  from  Canada. 
They  had  their  own  tiny  'hospi- 
tal' for  women,  a school  for  girls, 
an  orphanage  and  a clinic  in  our 
compound. 

Although  I was  the  'head'  of 
Venini's  hospital,  the  Sisters  did 
most  of  the  work.  Three  of  them 
were  Registered  Nurses.  When  a 
patient  was  near  death,  he  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  hospital, 
otherwise  all  patients  would 
leave  because  of  the  fear  that  his 
spirit  would  harm  them. 

My  work  was  to  look  after  the 
men  with  'social'  diseases  and 
there  were  more  than  a few  of 
them.  Mr.  Wong,  our  head  cate- 
chist, with  his  booming  voice, 
each  day  gave  them  a talk  about 

\ 

li 


Christianity.  However,  I would 
never  baptize  them  unless  I felt 
they  were  near  death.  At  the 
point  of  death,  when  I asked 
them  if  they  wanted  baptism, 
they  would  always  say  "Yes," 
because  the  medication  or  nee- 
dles given  by  the  'foreign  bar- 
barian' relieved  pain,  and  to 
them  baptism  was  just  another 
pain  reliever. 

After  death,  we  bought  a 
cheap  box  and  the  remains  were 
buried  outside  the  city.  Burial 
was  on  top  of  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  stones  and  clay.  Rains 
soon  exposed  the  remains  and 
stray  scavenger  dogs  we  called 
"wongs"  found  food. 

Ordinary  Chinese  had  such  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humour 
which  kept  them  alive  despite 
living  in  incredible  poverty  of 
every  kind.  I often  said  that 
every  time  you  saw  an  adult 
Chinese  you  were  seeing  a 'mira- 
cle.' 


nding  the  six  months  of 
Mandarin  study,  we 
received  our  appoint- 
ments from  Leo  Curtin.  Mon- 
signor Fraser  in  Kinhwa  already 
had  two  Scarboro  priests,  Lome 
McFarland  and  Larry  McAuliffe, 
and  asked  for  three  more.  So 
John  Kelly,  Allan  McRae  and 
Tom  Morrissey  went.  Kinhwa 
was  a separate  mission  district 
under  Fr.  Fraser  who  was  in 
charge  of  a number  of  Chinese 
priests  and  now  five  Scarboro 
missionaries.  A year  later,  in 


Sister  Genevieve  attends  to 
a young  patient. 

1939,  the  last  Scarboro  men  to 
come  to  China  arrived  in  Lishui. 
They  were  Frs.  Ken  Turner,  John 
McGoey  and  Russ  White. 

My  assignment  was  to  remain 
in  Lishui  principally,  I guessed, 
because  Joe  Venini  was  building 
a hospital  for  men  in  our  com- 
pound and  I had  a little  study  of 
medicine. 

After  the  study  of  Mandarin, 
we  began  learning  the  local 
dialects  by  mixing  with  the  peo- 
ple (there  were  no  instructors  to 
train  us). 

Daily  Life 

Life  in  China  at  that  time  was 
certainly  different  to  what  we 
were  used  to  in  Canada.  Mosqui- 
to nets  were  a necessity  since 
malaria  was  rampant.  For 
bathing,  we  had  only  a sponge 
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Fr.  Harvey  Steele  is  retired  and  living  at  Scarboro  Missions'  central  house  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  This  year  he  celebrated  his  61st  year  of  priesthood. 


and  a basin  of  water...  For  heat 
we  had  small  charcoal  stoves. 

Water  from  the  river  had  to 
be  boiled  and  filtered.  Rice,  of 
course,  was  basic,  as  were  pork, 
eggs,  chicken,  and  green  tea. 

Pigs  and  chickens  lived  largely 
as  scavengers.  The  vegetables, 
except  carrots  and  sweet  pota- 
toes were  not  palatable  to  us. 
Watermelon  and  a few  other 
fruits  were  available.  The  only 
kind  of  milk  available  was  moth- 
ers' breast  milk  which  adult 
Chinese  bought  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

A Polish  priest  from  Wen- 
chow gave  me  the  ingredients  to 
brew  beer  which  included  malt, 
bottles  and  caps,  and  taught  me 
how  to  do  it.  It  was  a hot  job 
melting  sugar  over  hot  charcoal. 
Usually  I made  about  200  quart 
bottles.  It  was  around  six  percent 
alcohol.  It  was  a life-saver  for  us 
in  the  hot  weather.  The  bottles 
were  'cooled'  a bit  by  putting 
them  down  a waterless  well  dug 
by  our  French  predecessors. 

We  dealt  as  little  as  possible 
with  local  government  authori- 
ties. Often,  not  always,  one 
could  sense  a certain  disdain  or 
suspicion  they  had  towards  us 
foreigners.  Indeed,  I would  say 


with  good  reason  considering 
how  white  people  unfairly  treat- 
ed them  in  past  times  and  literal- 
ly carved  up  their  country  to 
control  and  exploit  them. 

In  1940,  Len  Hudswell,  Dan 
MacNeil  and  I were  the  last 
Lishui  priests  to  make  a trip  to 
Shanghai  before  we  were  cut  off 
from  the  world  by  the  Japanese 
who  took  complete  control  of 
China's  Pacific  coast  after  Pearl 
Harbour.  Len  and  Dan  went  to 
Shanghai  for  health  reasons,  and 
I to  do  some  shopping  for  medi- 
cines and  other  things.  We 
instinctively  knew  it  would  be 
our  last  visit  to  Shanghai.  Sever- 
al times  in  Lishui  around  that 
time,  high  above  in  the  skies,  we 
saw  scores  of  Japanese  planes 
heading  south  for  the  eventual 
takeover  of  places  such  as  Hong 
Kong,  the  Philippines,  and  so 
on. 

News  from  the  BBC 

Now  for  the  story  of  the  most 
exciting  nights  of  our  lives.  It 
was  April  of  1942.  After  supper 
we  went  to  Fr.  Morrison's  room 
to  listen  to  his  little  radio.  Noth- 
ing was  believable  in  the  local 
papers;  all  was  propaganda  and 
lies  telling  how  the  Chinese  were 


beating  the  Japanese. 

The  second  item  on  the  BBC 
News  was  "Today,  at  noon, 
planes  of  unknown  origin 
bombed  and  killed  scores  of 
people  in  Tokyo."  We  had  no 
idea  where  the  planes  came 
from.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  no 
planes  could  possibly  bomb 
Japan  because  of  its  distance 
from  Allied  territories. 

Within  minutes,  the  city  lights 
went  off.  Harold  Murphy  and  I 
went  outside  to  walk  and  there 
above  us  with  flashing  lights 
was  a lone  plane.  At  once  we 
agreed  it  was  not  a Japanese 
plane  because  the  engine  sound- 
ed different,  and  besides,  the 
local  siren  had  not  sounded. 

Minutes  after  the  lone  plane 
had  disappeared,  the  local  siren 
sounded  urgently  of  more 
planes  coming.  As  we  learned 
later,  the  planes,  three  at  a time, 
came  from  a Japanese  carrier 
near  Wenchow.  In  relays  of 
three,  they  bombed  all  night 
until  daybreak.  They  used  flares 
and  flattened  one  of  our  build- 
ings, killing  a man  whom  I had 
hired  a few  months  earlier. 

Two  nights  later  the  BBC 
answered  our  query.  The  planes 
that  hit  Tokyo  came  from  a US 
carrier,  the  Hornet,  anchored 
some  600  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Japan.  They  were  small  bombers, 
B25s,  some  two  dozen  of  them. 
Their  leader  was  the  ingenious 
Captain  Jimmy  Doolittle.  Under 
the  wings  of  the  planes  were 
extra  fuel  tanks. 

Doolittle's  planes  were  sup- 
posed to  land  in  Lishui  and 
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Chuchufu.  All  the  planes  crash 
landed,  mostly  in  Japanese  con- 
trolled areas,  with  only  a few 
landing  in  free  China. 

The  Exodus  begins 

Less  than  a week  passed 
when  our  local  paper  for  once 
told  the  truth.  Eighty  thousand 
Japanese  soldiers  were  moving 
south  to  take  over  the  two  air- 
ports to  prevent  more  raids  on 
their  homeland. 

Japanese  troops  were  already 
in  Kinhwa,  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  Lishui.  Our  missionaries 
had  fled  Kinhwa.  We  had  been 
cabled  by  Fr.  Ferrari  who 
claimed  he  was  acting  on  behalf 
of  Monsignor  Zanin,  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  that  we  should 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese. 

It  was  nine  in  the  morning 
when  a well-to-do  merchant 
from  whom  I bought  much  of 
our  food,  came  to  see  me.  He 
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was  one  of  the  few  local  Chris- 
tians who  did  not  have  the  label 
"rice  Christian."  [These  are  peo- 
ple who  join  the  faith,  not 
because  they  believe,  but 
because  of  the  food  and  medi- 
cine they  may  receive  from  the 
missionaries.]  He  told  me  Japan- 
ese plain-clothes  men  who  usu- 
ally preceded  the  military  were 
already  in  Lishui  and  some  local 
people  were  fleeing  the  city.  He 
pleaded  with  me  to  leave,  espe- 
cially to  get  the  Sisters  out.  He 
said  he  would  personally  hire  a 
sampan  which  they  could  use  to 
get  away. 

None  of  our  missions  had 
been  bombed  except  Lishui  and 
now  Kinhwa  for  the  first  time. 
We  guessed  Lishui  was  air  raid- 
ed about  two  hundred  times, 
each  lasting  about  a half  hour, 
with  usually  three  or  four 
bombers.  It  was  always  dive 
bombing.  If  we  were  caught  in 
the  city,  we  went  to  the  Sisters' 
convent  which  served  as  a type 


of  bomb  shelter  because  it 
sat  on  six  foot  high  stone 
pillars.  We  would  lay 
under  it  on  our  stomachs 
awaiting  death. 

Eventually  the  whole 
Scarboro  group  met  at 
Lungchuan,  our  most 
southern  mission,  where 
Venedam,  McIntosh  and 
two  Grey  Nuns  lived.  All 
Scarboro  priests  were  there 
except  Frs.  Maurice  and 
Boudreau.  Eventually  they 
reached  Lungchuan  after 
most  of  us  departed,  hav- 
ing decided  our  only  choice 
was  to  move  south  into  Fukien 
Province.  I divided  the  little 
money  I had  equally  among  all 
30  of  us.  It  was  May,  1942.  Scar- 
boro would  not  return  to  Lishui 
for  some  time.  In  1946  China 
magazine  reported  13  missionar- 
ies again  working  in  China,  most 
in  Lishui. 

In  1948,  Scarboro' s Kenneth 
Turner  was  named  Bishop  of 
Lishui.  The  work  continued 
there  but  for  a short  time  until 
the  communists  began  to  put  our 
missionaries  under  house  arrest. 
Some  were  deported.  Art 
Venedam,  after  18  months  in  jail, 
and  Gerard  McKernan,  after 
eight  months  in  jail,  were  the  last 
two  Scarboro  priests  in  China. 
They  were  deported  in  1954. 
Thus  ended  Scarboro's  presence 
in  Lishui  and  in  all  of  China,  up 
until  1978  when  Fr.  Brian 
Swords  accepted  a position 
teaching  English  in  Dalian, 
Mainland  China. oo 
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Memojries  of  _ . 

//Consignor  ^rraser 


By  Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  S.F.M. 


t was  my  privilege  to  meet 

J Monsignor  Fraser,  the 
^ founder  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  in  1949 
when  I was  a student  at  our 
novitiate  in  St.  Mary's,  Ontario. 
He  had  returned  from  China  to 
attend  general  meetings  of  our 
superiors,  and  was  unable  to  go 
back  because  the  communists 
had  taken  over;  they  would  no 
longer  permit  entry  of  foreign 
priests. 

At  our  novitiate,  Nazareth 
House,  in  the  school  year  1949- 
50,  was  a young  Japanese  man 
named  Peter  Okajima.  Peter's 
father  was  Japanese  and  his 
mother  was  English.  Peter  was 
born  in  Australia  and  was  per- 
fectly bilingual.  In  fact,  after  the 
First  World  War  he  had  worked 
with  the  American  Army  Intelli- 
gence Corps  as  a translator  in 
Tokyo. 

Because  Monsignor  Fraser 
could  not  return  to  China,  he 
decided  to  work  in  Japan.  So  he 
spent  the  year  with  us  at 
Nazareth  House  learning  Japan- 
ese from  Peter  Okajima.  In  1950, 
although  he  was  already  72 
years  of  age,  we  said  sayonara  to 
the  dignified  gentleman  named 
John  Mary  Fraser  as  he  set  sail 
for  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

The  next  time  I saw  him,  I 
was  an  ordained  priest  and 
working  in  our  Promotion 
Department  at  60  Crescent  Road 
in  Toronto.  Monsignor  Fraser 


had  been 
asked  to 
return  to 
Canada  to  help 
campaign  for 
funds  to  build  our 
new  motherhouse  in  Scarbor- 
ough. I often  had  the  job — which 
I enjoyed  and  considered  a privi- 
lege— of  driving  him  around  to 
parishes  and  places  where  he 
gave  talks  about  the  Far  East. 

One  day  we  passed  near 
Toronto's  famous  Casa  Loma 
and  the  Monsignor  remarked, 
"Oh  my,  I would  like  to  see 
inside  that  building  built  by  Sir 
Henry  Pellatt."  So  we  had  a 
conducted  tour  of  the  entire 
castle  and  Monsignor  Fraser 
never  missed  a trick.  He  was 
constantly  at  the  side  of  the 
young  lady  in  the  Kiwanis  Club 
cap  and  jacket,  asking  her  all 
kinds  of  questions  about  the 
history  and  construction  of  the 


castle,  while 
walking  and 
climbing  stairs  all 
over  the  property. 

It  was  quite  a sight 
to  see  this  'man  of  action.'  I 
learned  plenty  from  him — about 
spirituality,  a sense  of  values, 
dedication  to  mission,  and  deter- 
mination. He  also  impressed  me 
with  his  fine  sense  of  humour  on 
many  occasions  and  his  remark- 
able memory. 

By  1959  our  new  building  was 
completed  and  Monsignor  Fras- 
er returned  to  Japan.  I never  saw 
him  again.  He  died  in  Osaka, 
Japan,  on  September  3,  1962, 
when  I was  serving  in  Itacoat- 
iara,  Brazil. 

I'll  never  forget  our  dear 
founder,  John  Mary  Fraser.  May 
he  rest  in  peace  forever  and  may 
his  personal  history  continue  to 
inspire  many  more  missionaries 
to  "Go  and  Teach."°° 
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Dear  Partner  in  Mission, 

•society  celebrates  its 
_ This  year  our  ooci  y 

Greetings  from  Scarboro  Mtsston^ magazine  enters  its  SOtb  year. 

80th  anniversary  and  Scarboro  cooperation  in  answering  the 

To  begin  this  speeral  year,  surVEY.  Help  us  to  get  to 

questions  contained  tn  this  ° M;ssions  magazine  intereshng, 

know  you  better  and  to  mak  you  are  an  avtd  reader  or  an 

informative,  as  well  as  tnsptrm^  ^ yQU  YooI  answers  are 
occasional  one,  we  — W ^ ^ results  in  a later  issue  of  the 

--°UrPrayerS' 

magazine.  Be  assui 
Sincerely, 

C^erdd  (3 

Fr  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Editor,  Scarboro  Missions  Magazme 

Qi*p>fiillv  remove  first  the 

PS.  After  completing  this  to  „s  in  the  enclosed 

envelope,  then  the  survey  pages,  and 

a,  envelope  by  the  end  of  February.  Thank  y 

— 8 
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EADERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SU  I 


1 . How  many  years  have  you  been  receiving  Scarboro  Missions ? 

□ less  than  1 □ 1-2  □ 3-5  □ 6-10  □ over  10 

2.  How  did  you  first  begin  receiving  Scarboro  Missions  or  first  hear  about  the  magazine? 

□ A parent  □ Teacher  □ Parish  (collection)  □ Parish  (visiting  missionary) 

□ Other 

3.  How  many  people  read  your  copy  of  Scarboro  Missions ? O One  O Two  O Three  or  more 

4.  How  much  of  each  issue  do  you  usually  read? 

O All  O About  half  or  more  O Less  than  half  O Do  not  read 

5.  What  information  do  you  look  forward  to  reading  about  or  would  like  to  see  more  of? 

□ Scarboro  missionaries'  stories  of  mission  □ Contemporary  view  of  mission 

□ Social  justice  issues  □ Environmental  issues  □ News  of  Scarboro  missionaries 

□ Women's  issues  □ Laity's  role  in  mission  □ Dialogue  with  other  faiths 

□ Other 


6.  Which  of  the  following  recent  issues/ articles  did  you  find  enjoyable  or  informative? 

O Economics  Issue  (March  '96)  O The  Jubilee  (Feb  '97)  O Children  (Mar  '97) 

O Magazine  Calendar  Issue  O Mission  in  Ocoa/ Dominican  Republic  (Sep  '97) 

O Issues  on  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  O Scarboro  Laity  in  Mission  (Oct  '97) 

O Other 

7.  What  do  you  like  about  Scarboro  Missions  magazine? 

O Articles  inspire  & challenge  me  to  live  my  faith  O Layout  makes  for  easy  reading 
O Helps  me  to  understand  Mission  and  the  Church  in  today's  world 
O Lots  of  colour  O Good  mix  of  pictures  and  articles 

Other  likes 


8.  What  do  you  dislike  about  Scarboro  Missions  magazine? 

O Some  feature  articles  are  too  long  □ Some  articles  are  complex  and  difficult  to  read 
O Too  many  articles  on  other  faiths  O Does  not  share  my  view  of  the  Catholic  faith 

O Does  not  address  issues  of  concern  to  me  such  as 

Other  dislikes 
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As  my  Lenten  Offering  I am  enclosing  a gift  of  $ 

for  the  work  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
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• READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READER 


9.  How  has  Scarboro  Missions  changed  your  understanding  or  called  you  to  act? 

□ New  understanding  of  mission  today  □ Feel  called  to  overseas  mission 

□ Greater  awareness  of  social  issues  □ More  involved  in  parish  and/or  community 

□ Encouraged  me  to  find  out  more  about  and  support  other  organizations  such  as 
Development  & Peace,  Ecumenical  Coalitions,  Justice  and  Peace  groups 

□ Try  to  financially  and  prayerfully  support  work  of  Scarboro  missionaries 

□ Other 


ABOUT  YOU  OUR  READERS:  The  following  information  is  strictly  confidential, 
and  will  be  used  for  statistical  purposes  within  Scarboro  Missions  only. 

1.  Are  you:  O male  O female 

2.  What  is  your  age  group? 

□ Under  25  O 25-34  O 35-44  O 45-54  O 55-64  O 65-75  O over  75 

3.  Are  you:  O Married  O Widowed  O Separated  /Divorced 

O Single  O Religious /ordained 

4.  What  level  of  education  have  you  attained? 

O Some  high  school  or  less  O High  school  graduate 

O Some  post-secondary  O Graduated  College /Technical  School 

□ Graduated  University  □ Post-graduate  degree 

5.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  current  employment  status? 

□ Employed  full-time  □ Employed  part-time 

□ Freelance /Self-employed  □ Homemaker 

□ Retired  □ Student  □ Not  employed 

6.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  paid  occupation? 

□ Tradesperson  □ Labourer 

□ Teacher  □ Professional /Management  □ Other  office  worker 

□ Other  (specify) 
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ADERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SUR\ 


8.  What  other  magazines  do  you  subscribe  to  or  read  often? 

□ Companion  □ God's  Word  Among  Us  □ Sojourners 

□ Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  □ MacLean's  □ Time 

□ Other 

9.  What  newspapers  do  you  subscribe  to  or  read  often? 

O Catholic  Register  □ Catholic  New  Times  □ Local  Church /Diocesan  Newspaper 

O Globe  & Mail  O Toronto  Sun  O Toronto  Star 

O Other ■ 


We  invite  your  further  comments  about  Scarboro  Missions  magazine: 


You  have  helped  us  a great  deal.  By  giving  us  your  name  and  address 
you  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  thank  you  in  a special  way. 


OPTIONAL:  Your  Name  (please  print) 

Address 

Apt.  # 

Citv/Town 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Ref.# 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  mailing  label) 
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cScarboro  Missions 

Gift  Annuity 

Helping  the  missions,  helps  you! 

Yes,  you  can  give  a gift  to  Scarboro  Missions  by  way  of  a 
Gift  Annuity  and  receive  regular  payments  from  us. 

A High  Yield  Investment! 

A Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity  earns  a high  rate  of  return 
with  a guaranteed  income  for  as  long  as  you  live. 

Tax  Breaks! 

A large  portion  of  the  Annuity  payments  you  receive  is  looked  on  as 
a return  of  principal  and  therefore  not  taxable. 

An  Investment  in  the  Future  of  the  Church! 

A Gift  Annuity  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  an  investment 
in  the  future  mission  of  the  Church. 

Complete  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today! 

I 1 

lease  send  me  a confidential,  personal  quotation  showing  the  dollar  return  and 
tax-free  amount  I can  expect  to  receive  from  a Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity. 

I understand  that  by  receiving  a personal  quotation,  I am  under  no  obligation. 


Name/Names  (Please  Print) 

Address 

City 

Province  Postal  Code 

Telephone  ( ) 

Gift  Annuity  Amount 

Birthdate 

(For  quotation  purposes  only) 

Birthdate  of  Spouse 

(Day  / Month  / Year)  (For  Joint  Annuities) 


Mail  to:  Treasurer's  Office,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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(^ettina  Started  in  the 

L^onxinican  l^epubtic 

By  Monsignor  Robert  Hymus,  S.F.M. 


A reunion  of  Scarboro  Fathers  (standing  in  background)  at  the  Archbishop's 
residence,  March  7, 1946.  Archbishop  Pittini  is  seated  in  the  centre 
and  Msgr.  McRae,  Scarboro's  Superior  General,  is  seated  far  right. 


he  mission  in  China, 
Chekiang  Province, 
was  shut  down 
because  of  World 
War  II  and  ultimately  closed  by 
the  communist  regime,  leaving  a 
void  in  the  Scarboro  Society. 

After  all,  we  were  formed  by 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser  to 
evangelize  China.  Now  the  mis- 
sionary priests  in  China  had  to 
leave,  some  were  imprisoned 
there,  others  fled  across  China 
through  India  to  Canada. 

On  top  of  this,  here  in  Canada 
there  were  a number  of  newly- 
ordained  missionary  priests  bid- 
ing their  time  serving  in  local 
parishes.  I myself  was  ordained 
December  17,  1939,  and  received 
a letter  to  prepare  to  go  to  China. 
This  letter  was  countermanded  as 
I would  have  been  imprisoned 
had  I gone.  Instead,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto,  Archbishop 
McGuigan,  needed  a priest  and  I 
was  sent  to  St.  Ann's  parish  in 
Toronto  for  a year.  Actually  it 
was  a good  preparation  to  help 
me  later  when  I was  required  to 
form  a parish. 

After  this  I did  two  years  of 
promotion  work  for  the  Society, 
visiting  every  parish  in  Kingston 
Diocese  and  preparing  to  go  to 
North  Bay  Diocese. 

With  all  these  priests  on  hand 
and  we  being  a Foreign  Mission 
Society,  Monsignor  McRae,  our 
Superior  General,  received  per- 
mission from  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  under 
whose  authority  we  were,  to 
send  missionaries  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 


He  wrote  to  the  bishops  of 
Latin  America  and  one  of  the 
replies  was  from  a bishop  who 
said  he  had  no  need  of  foreign 
priests.  Another  reply,  from  Bish- 
op Richard  Pittini  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  said  that  just  as 
Dives  the  rich  man  in  hell  want- 
ed someone  to  dip  his  finger  in 
water  and  moisten  Dives'  tongue, 
so  was  his  need  as  great  for  mis- 
sionaries. 

A New  Venture 

Here  was  a new  venture  for 
Scarboro  Missions.  Monsignor 
McRae  chose  Fr.  Desmond 
Stringer  and  myself  to  accompa- 
ny him  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  place  ourselves  at  the 
service  of  the  archbishop.  In  late 


March,  1943,  we  took  the  train  to 
Miami,  and  next  morning  via  Pan 
American  Airways  we  flew  (first 
time  for  all  of  us)  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  We  stopped  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Prince 
in  Haiti,  and  finally  at  the  origi- 
nal General  Andrews  airfield, 
now  well  within  the  city  limits  of 
Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Before  going,  I tried  in  vain  to 
get  information  about  the  coun- 
try. There  were  no  references. 

One  priest  told  me  that  it  was 
noted  for  revolutions.  I thought 
we  would  land  in  a cornfield,  but 
actually  it  was  a small  but  ade- 
quate air  terminal.  There  await- 
ing us  was  Archbishop  Pittini 
with  his  black  soutane,  a long 
black  coat  and  a flat  hat.  This 
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mode  of  dress  was  far  from  my 
imagination  and  I shivered  to 
think  I might  have  to  dress  simi- 
larly, flat  hat  and  all. 

Archbishop  Pittini  (by  the 
way,  he  was  archbishop  but  there 
were  no  other  bishops  at  that 
time),  had  an  old  Buick  car  with 
leather  seats  and  a local  chauf- 
feur. We  were  driven  to  the  arch- 
bishop's house — not  a palace  as 
in  years  ago  when  an  archbishop 
lived  in  style.  (Spain,  after  all, 
was  going  to  build  a city  in  the 
'New  World'  equal  to  any  in 
Europe,  and  the  first  cathedral 
was  already  in  use  since  1543.) 

The  present  archbishop's 
house  was  a simple  two-storey 
building  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  cathedral.  Monsignor  Pittini 
said  he  had  but  one  visitor's 
room  for  Monsignor  McRae,  and 
Fr.  Stringer  and  I would  stay  at 
the  nearby  Presidente  Hotel  run 
by  a Lebanese  gentleman. 

Poor  Monsignor  McRae,  with 
heavy  black  soutane,  walking 
through  the  streets  in  that  heat. 
After  two  days  Fr.  Stringer  and  I 
were  enroute  by  public  car  to  the 
mission  parishes  in  Samana  and 
Sanchez.  To  get  there  we  had  to 
catch  a train  next  day  at  La  Vega. 

At  the  hotel  in  La  Vega  we 
met  a priest  who  spoke  some 
English  and  he  told  us  there  were 
Canadian  priests  in  Santiago.  He 
got  a car  and  took  us  there  for  a 
short  visit.  They  were  the  Sacred 
Heart  Fathers  from  Quebec,  and 
had  come  a few  years  before  us. 
Fr.  Fortin,  who  spoke  English, 
was  the  parish  priest  of  the 
Church  of  La  Altagracia  and  told 


Frs.  Robert  Hymus  (above)  and  Desmond  Stringer,  were  the  first  Scarboro 
missionaries  to  open  the  Dominican  mission.  Monsignor  Hymus  remained 
there  all  his  missionary  life  and  is  now  semi-retired 
and  director  of  Las  Tablas  Shrine  in  Bani. 


us  something  of  the  history  and 
ways  of  the  Dominican  Church. 
Fr.  Fortin  told  us  we  would  learn 
little  of  Spanish  in  Sanchez  and 
Samana  and  gave  us  an  open 
invitation  to  come  to  Santiago  to 
learn  Spanish  and  help  with  daily 
Masses. 

The  First  Mission  Posts 

Fr.  Stringer  and  I took  the 
train  to  Sanchez.  It  was  a narrow 
gage  train  and  very  slow.  Mon- 
signor Pittini  said  we  could  get 
off,  pick  some  flowers  and  get 
back  on  quite  easily.  Actually  this 
train  was  mentioned  in  Ripley's 
" Believe  It  Or  Not " because  it 
crossed  no  bridges;  it  just  passed 
through  the  low  waters  of  the 
rivers. 

I stayed  at  Sanchez  and  Fr. 
Stringer  continued  by  public  car 
to  Samana.  Fr.  McShane,  an  Irish 
American  Superior  of  the  French 
Canadian  Fathers,  was  pastor  at 
Sanchez.  He  said  he  was  delight- 
ed I was  there  because  now  he 
could  make  visits  to  his  mission 
stations.  So  on  Palm  Sunday, 
with  only  a week  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  I was  alone  in  the 
town  of  Sanchez,  in  charge  of  the 
Masses  and  processions. 

When  Fr.  McShane  returned 


we  decided  I would  learn  Span- 
ish better  in  Santiago.  I went  by 
public  car  and  it  stopped  enroute 
in  front  of  a darkened  house.  I 
thought  to  myself,  "They  are 
going  to  rob  me."  The  passengers 
were  going  towards  the  back  of 
the  house  and  beckoned  me.  I 
thought  they  would  get  me  any- 
way so  I followed  them.  What 
happened  was  they  were  having 
a cup  of  Dominican  coffee  and 
offered  me  a cup. 

Learning  the  Language 

In  Santiago,  I was  placed  as 
chaplain  in  St.  Antonio's  Old 
Folks  Home.  One  old  man  spoke 
some  English  and  I spent  hours 
each  day  with  a Spanish  gram- 
mar. At  meal  time  a Sister  would 
bring  the  food  and  stand  by, 
saying,  "come,  come,  come " (eat, 
eat,  eat  more).  I thought  I was 
eating  well  enough,  and  decided 
that  if  I ever  learned  the  language 
I was  going  to  return  and  say 
something  to  that  Sister.  I didn't 
know  what  “come"  meant  but  I 
knew  it  was  about  food.  I 
couldn't  say  two  words  yet  in 
Spanish.  I never  returned  to  say 
something  to  the  Sister,  but  I did 
learn  to  admire  her  work. 

After  a month  Fr.  Stringer 
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"Fr.  Fons  doesn't  ride  the  horse;  the  horse  rides  him."  Because  he  rode  well  and  without  fear,  this  is  what  was  said  of 
Fr.  Alphonse  (Fons)  Chafe  (above  left),  the  first  superior  of  the  Dominican  mission.  (Monte  Plata,  1944) 


joined  me  in  Santiago  and  we 
moved  to  an  unfinished  but  ade- 
quate house  in  Bella  Vista  on  the 
property  of  a school  run  by  Sis- 
ters. We  said  Masses  in  the  Sis- 
ters' chapel  and  in  other  places  in 
Santiago. 

After  about  six  weeks  we  went 
by  public  car  to  Santo  Domingo 
to  talk  with  Archbishop  Pittini. 
We  felt  ready  to  launch  into  the 
deep.  The  archbishop  named  me 
pastor  of  Bayaguana  and  Fr. 
Stringer  pastor  of  Monte  Plata. 
Monsignor  told  us  there  was  a 
new  road  to  both  towns.  Well, 
seven  times  we  had  to  be  pulled 
out  of  mud  holes  by  oxen. 

hen  we  finally  arrived  in 
Bayaguana,  Fr.  Bernard 
Ruel  was  at  one  end  of 
the  town  bridge,  our  car  was  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  river  was 
flowing  between  us  over  the 
bridge.  We  raised  our  bags  on 
our  knees,  feet  on  the  back  of  the 
front  seats  and  slowly  drove 
across. 

Archbishop  Pittini  told  me 
there  were  five  houses  belonging 
to  the  church  and  I could  choose 
one.  I chose  the  one  nearest  the 
church.  It  was  empty,  had  earth 


floors  and  loose  palm  board 
sides.  That  night  my  mosquito 
net  was  covered  with  mosqui- 
toes. 

I used  to  visit  Fr.  Stringer 
Monday  mornings  via  horseback 
in  the  company  of  the  mailman 
who  travelled  the  20  kilometres 
of  back-country.  Fr.  Stringer  felt 
he  couldn't  adjust  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  One  Sunday  after 
Mass  he  had  a sick  call  about 
eight  hours'  by  horseback 
through  the  mud  and  over 
boughs  spread  across  bad  spots. 
The  next  morning  he  said  he  was 
going  to  see  the  Archbishop 
about  returning  to  Canada.  He 
would  stay  if  I wanted,  but  I said 
if  he  thought  he  should  go,  then 
g°- 

I moved  to  Monte  Plata  as 
parish  priest  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  Fathers  left  me  a Brother  to 
accompany  me  the  first  months. 
The  parish  house  was  also  rented 
with  a good  size  and  nice  interi- 
or. One  day  I received  a note 
which  said  to  vacate  the  house 
and  that  the  last  month's  rent 
would  be  raised.  Luckily  Mon- 
signor McRae  had  brought 
$1,500.00  with  him  and  opened 
accounts  for  each  of  us  in  Santo 


Domingo,  dividing  the  money 
equally.  With  my  share  I was 
able  to  fix  up  an  old  house 
owned  by  the  church  and  used 
only  to  practice  music.  There  I 
lived  happily. 

The  Great  Work  Begins 

I received  a letter  after  Fr. 
Stringer  returned  to  Canada, 
asking  if  I thought  the  mission 
should  be  closed.  I thought  it  a 
great  mission  and  much  in  need 
of  priests,  so  late  November, 
1943,  Frs.  Alphonse  ("Fons") 
Chafe,  John  Fullerton,  William 
Cox,  and  maybe  one  or  two  oth- 
ers, arrived.  When  they  got  to 
Monte  Plata,  I was  at  a mission 
station  and  returned  to  find  them 
in  the  house.  Thus  began  the 
really  great  work  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. 

Fr.  Chafe,  a true  Newfound- 
lander, was  our  first  superior.  He 
had  a wonderful,  positive  spirit. 
He  decided  to  keep  the  books 
and  had  himself  named  pastor 
from  the  first  of  the  month. 

Fr.  Chafe  had  no  fear  of  horse- 
back riding.  I had  to  learn  with 
fear  to  ride  the  gentlest  horse.  He 
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just  sat  in  the  saddle  and  away 
went  the  horse.  Fr.  Bill  Cox  com- 
mented, "Fr.  Fons  doesn't  ride 
the  horse;  the  horse  rides  him." 
Fast  or  slow,  in  rivers  and  out, 
into  deep  mud  patches  and  on 
slippery  hills,  it  was  all  the  same. 
And  you  could  count  on  him, 
after  an  exhausting  trip  to  a 
campo  (rural  village),  to  sit  down 
and  continue  typing  letters. 

The  first  months  the  young 
priests  came  from  Canada,  a few 
went  to  Santiago  to  study,  others 
learned  from  a book  and  by  talk- 
ing to  a shoeshine  boy.  We  had  a 
great  spirit  and  enjoyed  each 
other's  company,  telling  of  our 
own  blunders  in  language,  and 
other  such  things.  We  tried 
preaching  and  made  lots  of  blun- 
ders, but  if  we  came  to  a difficult 
phrase  or  word,  a pious  lady 
would  speak  up  and  tell  us.  The 
people  were  polite  and  didn't 
laugh  at  us  while  in  church.  Per- 
haps on  the  street,  yes. 

For  example,  one  morning 
while  walking  along  the  street,  a 
man  greeted  me  saying,  "Buenos 
dias,  caballero,"  meaning  "Good 
morning,  sir."  In  my  ignorance  I 
replied,  "I  am  not  a caballero 
because  I cannot  yet  ride  a 
horse."  The  word  "caballero" 
comes  from  " caballo " meaning  a 
horse;  however,  a man  owning  a 
riding  horse  was  considered  a 
" caballero " meaning  "gentleman," 
and  so  addressed. 

...And  Multiplies 

Archbishop  Pittini  kept  asking 
us  to  take  over  parishes  and  soon 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  were 
administrating  about  nine  parish- 
es, each  one  the  size  of  a small 


Fr.  Vic  Vachon  performs  a baptism  in  the  village  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic,  (circa  1958) 


diocese.  A parish  in  those  days 
comprised  a main  town  and  sev- 
eral smaller  towns.  In  each  place 
we  strove  to  build  a small  chapel 
which  in  turn  needed  attention. 
We  also  got  the  necessary  horses 
to  travel  from  town  to  town. 

Monsignor  Pittini  then  asked 
me  to  go  to  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  for 
a couple  of  weeks  as  there  was 
no  priest  there.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  country's  centen- 
nial feast,  February  27,  1944, 
celebrating  100  years  since  the 
Dominican  Republic  gained  inde- 
pendence from  Haiti.  I stayed  in 
a small  hotel  with  Fr.  Bill  Cox. 

We  cleaned  the  church  and 
walked  about  the  town  so  the 
people  could  see  us.  Actually  the 
two  weeks  turned  into  five  years 
until  I was  appointed  Regional 
Superior  of  the  Dominican  mis- 
sion. 

uring  our  first  year,  one  of 
our  priests  met  a Mr.  Hans 
Schnabel,  who  was  in  the  rice 
business.  He  was  able  to  find  us  a 
furnished  house  to  rent  in  the 
capital  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Avenue  Bolivar  30.  The  owners 
had  gotten  on  the  wrong  side  of 
Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo,  the 
dictator  for  30  years  of  iron  rule. 


and  moved  to  another  country. 

It  was  a good  house  in  a good 
location  but  inadequate  for  the 
various  assemblies  of,  by  now, 
some  20  Scarboro  priests.  We 
were  soon  able  to  buy  property 
in  Haina,  about  ten  kilometres 
from  Santo  Domingo.  It  ran  from 
the  highway  to  the  sea,  and  on  it 
we  erected  a two-storey  cement 
block  building  after  the  style  of  a 
local  clinic,  with  long  halls  and 
rooms  on  either  side.  There  were 
eight  bedrooms  upstairs  ending 
in  a large-size  back  porch.  Down- 
stairs was  a chapel,  a dining 
room,  a kitchen  and  some  smaller 
bedrooms.  Later  we  built  a cot- 
tage near  the  sea  for  more  bed- 
rooms and  a small  chapel  donat- 
ed by  Captain  Jack  McGrath,  a 
ship  owner  and  friend  of  Fr. 
Patrick  Moore  who  attended  the 
pilgrim  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima. 

We  lived  in  Haina  for  27  years 
and  sold  the  property  to  the  arch- 
diocese to  build  a seminary.  With 
the  money,  we  bought  a large 
house  in  Santo  Domingo  on 
Avenue  Pasteur  which  is  still 
used  as  our  central  house 
today,  oo 
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“lyiva  la  ¥$Lz$Ln  /IXatLal” 


By  Fr.  Vic  Vachon,  S.F.M. 


St  ^ uch  of  the  work 
/ § /!  of  Scarboro  mis- 

/ if  1 sionaries  in  the 
/ Dominican 

Republic  is  known  to  our  faithful 
friends  and  subscribers  of  Scar- 
boro Missions  magazine.  We  have 
had  some  wonderful  workers — 
priests  and  lay  persons,  native 
and  foreign — labour  here  over 
the  years  doing  both  pastoral 
and  community  development 
work. 

Last  January,  I travelled  to  the 
town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  parish 
of  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn,  and  was  able  to  assist  at 
the  Feast  of  Mary,  the  Virgin  of 
Most  High  Grace  (Altagracia), 
patroness  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  is  a feast  well  cele- 
brated in  this  small  town,  and  I 
believe  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
celebrations  in  which  I've  ever 
participated.  There  was  a well- 
prepared  program  of  activities, 
both  spiritual  and  civic  which 
attracted  thousands  of  people 
from  local  and  the  surrounding 
rural  communities. 

The  spiritual  aspect  was 
indeed  most  interesting.  Fr.  Lou 
had  a special  speaker  for  each 
night  of  the  liturgy  service  in 
church.  The  main  theme  was 
Mary,  Our  Heavenly  Mother, 
and  Our  Mother  Earth.  Mary 
leads  us  to  spiritual  progress. 
Mother  Earth  helps  us  produce 
our  necessities  for  temporal  life. 
Spiritual  progress  and  material 
progress — both  are  necessary, 
but  we  have  to  cooperate  with 
God's  graces  and  with  earth's 
generosity. 


Above:  Fr.  Vic  Vachon  (L)  and  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  pastor  of  the  parish  of  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Virgin  of  Altagracia. 

Below:  Children  taking  part  in  the  community's  efforts  to  reforest  the  once 
lush  mountains  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


During  the  celebration  in 
church,  which  held  600  to  800 
people  for  each  of  nine  nights, 
there  was  the  liturgy  of  the 
Eucharist,  with  excellent  singing 
by  the  local  choir  of  almost  80 
young  people,  accompanied  by 
guitar  and  piano.  There  was  also 
a well-prepared  talk  by  an  invit- 
ed speaker,  along  with  a little 
drama  by  four  or  five  parish- 
ioners on  the  preservation  of 
natural  resources.  Two  large 
globes  were  exhibited  in  the 
sanctuary  to  accentuate  the  talk 
on  seeing  the  threatened 
destruction  of  Mother  Earth. 

At  the  end  of  the  whole  cele- 
bration, Fr.  Lou  invited  the  peo- 
ple to  give  thunderous  applause 
to  Our  Lady  of  Altagracia:  "Viva 
la  Virgin  Maria!  Viva!"  the  peo- 
ple shouted. 

Well,  nine  nights  of  wonder- 

i 

I 


The  Legend  of  Our  Lady  of  Altagracia 

In  the  little  settlement  of  Higuey,  far  to  the  east  of 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  there  was  a man 
who  had  a young  daughter  named  La  Nina  (the  Little 
One).  Every  time  this  man  would  go  away  from  home  on  a 
trip  he  would  ask  his  daughters  what  they  would  like  him 
to  bring  them  on  his  return. 

La  Nina  was  not  interested  in  toys  or  dolls,  but  would 
always  ask  for  the  same  thing — a picture  of  Our  Lady  who 
had  somehow  made  herself  known  to  the  child. 

Because  he  loved  his  daughter  very  much,  the  man 
each  time  that  he  went  on  a journey  would  inquire  about 
this  mysterious  picture.  But  people  only  shook  their 
heads.  The  man  asked  the  priests  and  the  bishop  but  it 
seemed  that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

After  many  fruitless  trips,  one  night  as  the  man  was  on 
his  way  back  home  he  came  to  a wayside  house  and  asked 
for  food  and  lodging  for  the  night. 

Later  that  evening  he  happened  to  mention  his  daugh- 
ter’s wish  to  receive  the  picture  of  Our  Lady.  Just  at  that 
moment  an  old  man  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  said,  “I 
have  the  gift  for  La  Nina.” 

Then  the  old  man,  with  trembling  fingers,  unfolded  a 
well-worn  scroll  and  revealed  a painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
her  newborn  Son.  According  to  the  legend,  the  old  man 
disappeared  as  soon  as  he  handed  the  painting  to  La 
Nina’s  father.  It  was  the  exact  replica  of  the  Virgin  that  La 
Nina  had  seen  at  some  time  in  her  young  life. 


this  large  parish.  May  the  good 
Lord  and  Mary,  His  Mother  and 
ours,  help  this  very  dedicated 
and  hard  working  companion  to 
continue  this  good  work  and  to 
adequately  prepare  others  to  go 
on  in  this  community.  It  is  a 
community  which  is  good  and 
worthy  of  help  and  thankful  for 
the  blessings  they  have  been 
receiving.  It  is  indeed  very  heart- 
ening to  see  what  has  been  going 
on  here  these  past  40  years. 

Thanks  be  to  God.°° 


ful  celebrations  in  church  culmi- 
nated with  the  climactic  end  of 
the  Marian  Feast  with  Masses 
held  during  the  whole  evening 
and  throughout  the  night  until 
dawn.  The  following  morning 
there  was  Mass  at  nine,  jammed 
with  people,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a procession  in  the 
streets  with  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  carried  by  four  persons, 
many  vying  to  have  the  privilege 
to  carry  the  image.  The  park  in 
front  of  the  church  was  filled 
with  hundreds  of  people. 

Quite  a celebration!  Quite  a 
show  of  Christianity  and  love  for 
Our  Heavenly  Mother. 

So,  our  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  has 
been  doing  a terrific  job  here  in 
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finding  a balance 


Reflections  on  the  work  of  mission 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Sherry,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Gerald  and  members  of  the  parish  of  Consuelo, 
Dominican  Republic.  Credit  Dean  Riley. 


blast  of  hot  tropi- 
cal air  hit  as  we 
descended  the 
plane  on  that  February 
afternoon  back  in  1968. 

My  classmate  and  I had 
arrived  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  a flight  from 
New  York,  full  of  expecta- 
tions and  a sense  of  won- 
der, eager  to  begin  our 
first  experience  as  mis- 
sionaries. 

Three  weeks  later  we 
were  in  Hato  Mayor,  a 
parish  of  40,000  people 
from  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding countryside;  a 
rather  fascinating  and 
somewhat  bewildering 
contrast  with  the  800 
souls  in  our  rural  parish 
back  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Well,  we  thought, 
if  God  has  brought  us 
here,  we  will  be  given  the 
grace  to  do  whatever  God 
has  in  mind  for  us. 

Cultures  are  different, 
languages  are  sometimes 
very  different,  geography 
varies  greatly,  but  human  needs 
are  universal.  The  Haitian  cutting 
sugarcane  in  the  Dominican 
Republic;  the  Dominican  taxi- 
driver;  the  Indigenous  irrigating 
crops  on  the  windy  desert  of 
northern  Peru;  the  industrialist  in 
Hong  Kong;  the  woman  playing 
the  stock  market  in  Taipei.  They 
don't  know  each  other.  Yet  they 
have  the  same  basic  spiritual. 


"We  teach  as  we  learn; 
we  learn  as  we  teach. 

I believe  that  twenty 
centuries  of  Christian 
mission  experience 
support  this  balanced 
and  very  human  view." 


emotional,  moral,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  cul- 
tural needs.  They  need  to 
love  and  to  be  loved. 

They  need  to  give  and 
receive  friendship.  In 
other  words,  they  have 
the  same  needs  as  we  do, 
the  same  needs  as  the 
people  we  left  behind  us 
back  home  in  Canada. 

For  the  missionary,  the 
journey  to  other  lands, 
sometimes  far  from  home, 
is  really  a reflection,  an 
image,  of  the  inward, 
spiritual  journey.  The 
man  or  woman  who  dies 
of  old  age  in  the  house 
where  they  were  born,  or 
the  monk  who  spends  all 
of  his  adult  life  in  the 
same  monastery,  may 
have  a greater,  a more 
excellent  spiritual  adven- 
ture than  the  globetrotter 
or  the  foreign  missionary. 
No  one  is  more  interest- 
ing than  God,  when  we 
allow  ourselves  to  know 
God. 

Some  will  say  that  the  mis- 
sionary is  sent  only  to  give,  not  to 
receive;  only  to  teach,  not  to 
learn.  Others  say  we  are  sent  on 
mission  only  to  receive  and  to 
learn.  Perhaps  we  have  a pen- 
chant for  a lack  of  balance.  The 
first  opinion  seems  to  be  quite 
arrogant,  perhaps  pharisaical. 

The  second  seems  to  be  naive 
and  to  lack  confidence  in  the 
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gospel.  We  teach  as  we  learn,  and 
we  learn  as  we  teach.  I believe 
that  twenty  centuries  of  Christian 
mission  experience  support  this 
balanced  and  very  human  view. 
God  has  given  us  a treasure,  but 
we  are  very  imperfect. 

It  should  seem  obvious  in  this 
age  of  communication  that  no 
culture  is  a really  good  expres- 
sion of  Christianity;  however, 
some  individuals  and  communi- 
ties are  authentic  expressions  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  There- 
fore, knowing  that  He  walks  with 
us,  we  should  go  humbly  but 
confidently  to  evangelize  and  to 
comfort,  but  not  to  colonize  and 
impose. 

Fr.  Gerald  Sherry  has  served  in 
the  Dominican  Republic , Peru  and 
in  the  Bahamas.  Hoping  to  also  live 
and  ivork  among  the  Chinese,  he 
spent  time  in  China  studying  Man- 
darin, but  his  continuous  struggle 
with  asthma  and  bronchitis  forced 
his  return  to  Canada.  In  1991  he 
went  back  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, however  this  mission  ivork  ended 
four  years  later  for  health  reasons. 

He  now  resides  at  our  central  house 
in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  helping  at 
parishes,  particularly  St.  Theresa  of 
the  Little  Flower. 


“Do  you  have  to  be  rich 
to  remember  the  missions 
in  your  Will?” 

NO! 

Many  people  think  that  a bequest  (gift)  to  the 
missions  in  your  WILL,  has  to  be  a large  amount. 

This  is  not  so. 

Your  bequest  can  be  as  low  as  $100.00. 
Remembering  Scarboro  Missions  in  your  WILL 
ensures  that  your  commitment  to  the  missions 
will  continue  after  your  death. 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 
Ph:  416-261-7135;  Fax:  416-261-0820. 
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Living  Our  Faith 

Sharing  Our  Gifts 

Finding  Christ  Among  Others 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 

to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel  shares  a greeting  of  peace  with  Peruvian  children. 
Fr.  Frank  now  serves  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador, 
as  director  of  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  Seminary. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your 
programme:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 
□ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 

City 

Province  Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  Extension  161  ( priesthood ), 
Extension  165  (laity) — E-mail:  lmo@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
Internet:// www.web.net/ -sfrns 
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Complete  and  mail  this  today! 
...Or give  us  a call. 
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Lenten  Appeal 
Envelope 

INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 


During  Lent,  Christians 
practice  the  biblical  tradi- 
tions of  prayer,  fasting  and 
almsgiving.  As  you  strive  to 
make  these  part  of  your  lives 
during  this  special  time  of 
year,  we  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber Scarboro  Missions 
in  your  prayers,  fasting  and 
in  all  of  your  good  works. 
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Scarboro  Missions  wishes  to  thank  Paul  McKenna 

for  his  work  in  coordinating  and  compiling  this  issue. 

Paul  lives  in  Tottenham,  ON,  and  is  a freelance  writer  and 
consultant  specializing  in  world  religions  and  interfaith  dialogue. 


READERS’  SURVEY 


In  our  January  '98  issue  we  included  a Readers'  Survey  and 
asked  you  to  help  us  by  completing  and  returning  it  by  the 
end  of  February.  However,  after  the  January  issue  was  print- 
ed, problems  arose  which  delayed  its  mailing  until  late  Janu- 
ary. Because  of  this,  we  have  extended  our  Survey  deadline 
to  the  end  of  April.  This  survey  is  very  important  to  us  and 
we  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  give  us  your  feedback. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


77ie Dialogue  of  Life 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Since  Vatican  II,  dialogue 
with  other  faiths  has  been 
a vital  part  of  the  life  of  the 
Church.  For  Pope  John  Paul  II,  it 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  his  pontificate.  In  this 
issue  we  share  his  words  and 
example,  and  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  Church's  interfaith 
journey. 

My  interfaith  journey  began  in 
Japan,  a country  with  two  major 
religions:  Buddhism,  adapted 
from  China;  and  Shintoism 
which  grew  out  of  the  culture 
and  traditions  of  Japan  itself. 

I arrived  in  the  fall  of  1961  to 
begin  my  first  mission  assign- 
ment. I did  not  understand  a 
word  of  Japanese,  nor  could  I 
read  a street  sign  or  a newspaper. 
The  Japanese  were  shorter  than 
me  and  all  had  black  hair.  They 
seemed  very  polite  and  reserved, 
never  shook  hands  nor 
embraced,  but  rather  bowed  to 
each  other  and  to  me,  and  soon  I 
to  them. 

Not  long  after  I arrived  the 
country  celebrated  New  Year's, 
one  of  two  occasions  during  the 
year  when  all  of  Japan  stops  and 
the  Japanese  rest  from  their  long 
and  intense  work  regimen. 

Central  to  the  celebration  of 
New  Year's  is  the  reunion  of  the 
family  and  a visit  to  the  local 
Shinto  shrine.  Wanting  to 
observe  this  celebration,  I joined 
the  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
Japanese  as  they  visited  the 
shrine  in  our  area  to  make  a 
small  offering  and  pray  for  bless- 


ings for  the  new  year. 

I watched  as  they  threw  their 
coins  into  a large  wooden  box 
situated  in  front  of  the  altar.  They 
vigorously  clapped  their  hands 
together  and  then  bowed  their 
heads  in  silent  prayer.  Most 
would  not  return  to  the  shrine 
until  next  New  Year's,  unless 
they  were  to  be  married  or  felt 
the  need  to  pray  for  some  bless- 
ing such  as  having  a child  or 
starting  a new  business. 

The  other  time  of  the  year 
when  the  Japanese  take  a few 
days  off  is  in  August  during  the 
Buddhist  feast  of  the  dead.  Par- 
ticularly when  a family  loss  has 
occurred  within  the  last  year, 
people  make  a point  of  returning 
home  to  join  with  other  family 
members  in  the  ritual  of  going  to 
the  grave  and  inviting  the  souls 
of  their  deceased  to  return  home 
for  three  days.  Most  homes  have 


Eric  Wheater 


a special  cabinet  wherein  they 
keep  the  ashes  of  their  deceased 
loved  ones.  Often  throughout  the 
year,  but  especially  at  this  feast, 
the  ornate  cabinet  doors  are 
opened,  sticks  of  incense  are  lit, 
and  food  from  a special  family 
meal  is  placed  before  the  urns 
containing  these  ancestral 
remains. 

As  a missionary  in  Japan  my 
'dialogue'  consisted  in  observing 
the  people's  celebrations  and 
joining  with  Japanese  friends 
when  they  were  married  or  when 
they  buried  their  loved  ones.  I 
had  gone  to  Japan  to  share  my 
Christian  faith  with  the  Japanese. 
My  'dialogue'  was  not  on  the 
level  of  theological  discussion 
and  exchange,  but  rooted  in  daily 
life,  in  being  part  of  the  lives  of  a 
people  whom  I learned  to  respect 
and  to  love.  In  doing  this  I wit- 
nessed to  them  my  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a God  who  gives 
meaning  to  my  life  with  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears. 

In  Mark's  gospel  Jesus  tells  his 
disciples  to  "go  to  the  other 
side,"  to  the  non-Jews  who  lived 
across  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and 
who  had  a different  understand- 
ing of  God  and  life  and  values. 
Today  Jesus  tells  us  to  do  the 
same,  to  enter  into  the  dialogue 
of  life  with  those  around  us  and 
those  who  are  'other.'  When  we 
enter  this  dialogue  we,  in  the 
words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  "let 
God  be  present  in  our  midst...  we 
open  ourselves  to  one  another 
and  we  open  ourselves  to  God."°° 
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John  XXIII  — Opening  the  Door 

Moved  by  an  intuition  that 
the  whole  Church  was  in 
need  of  renewal.  Pope  John  con- 
vened the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil in  1962. 

Vatican  II  is  one  of  the  most 
important  interfaith  events  in 
Church  history.  In  choosing  to 
respectfully  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  grace,  truth  and 
holiness  in  other  religious  traditions,  the  Council 
has  changed  the  Catholic  Church  forever. 

While  serving  as  a Vatican  diplomat  in  Greece 
during  the  Second  World  War,  Pope  John  XXIII  did 
what  he  could  to  prevent  the  deportation  of  Jews.  So 
great  an  impression  did  Pope  John  make  upon  the 
Jewish  community  of  Rome  that  the  Chief  Rabbi  and 
a number  of  his  congregants  went  to  St.  Peter's 
Square  to  pray  for  the  dying  pontiff  during  his  final 
days. 

Paul  VI  — Interfaith  Architect 

Paul  VI  nourished  a dream  of 
a Church  in  conversation 
with  other  religions  and  cul- 
tures. In  fact,  he  is  the  chief 
architect  of  a Catholic  infrastruc- 
ture for  interreligious  relations. 

Even  before  the  Council  had 
ended,  he  established  the  Secre- 
tariat for  Non-Christians  (later 
renamed  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Interreligious  Dialogue).  The  Pontifical  Council 
is  the  Church's  major  vehicle  for  negotiating  dia- 
logue with  other  religions. 

Paul  Vi's  first  encyclical,  Ecclesiam  Suam,  focused 
on  the  importance  of  interfaith  dialogue.  During 
each  of  his  six  pastoral  trips  abroad,  he  met  with 
local  leaders  of  world  religions.  When  he  visited 
India,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  lined  the 
streets  and  stood  in  silence.  Hindus  regard  a reli- 
gious leader,  of  whatever  faith,  as  a special  manifes- 
tation of  God. 


Pope  John  Paul's  visit  to  the  Synagogue  in  Rome 
on  April  13, 1986.  Shaking  hands  with  the 
Great  Rabbi  Elio  Toaff. 


“Respectful  dialogue  with  others 
also  enables  us  to  be  enriched  by  their 
insights,  challenged  by  their  questions, 
and  impelled  to  deepen  our  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  Far  from  stifling  dialogue  or 
rendering  it  superfluous,  a commitment  to 
the  truth  of  one's  religious  tradition  by  its 
very  nature  makes  dialogue  with  others 
both  necessary  and  fruitful." 

(John  Paul  II) 
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Creativity , courage , persistence — these  three  words  capsulize  the 
interfaith  efforts  of  John  Paul  II  and  his  two  predecessors.  Indeed,  these 
three  papal  figures  have  altered  Church  history. 


John  Paul  II  — Interfaith  Pilgrim 

Iohn  Paul  II  readily  embraced  Paul  VTs  commit- 
ment to  dialogue  and  quickly  expanded  the  inter- 
ith  work,  bringing  a hands-on,  practical  approach 
and  a tireless  capacity  for  travel.  Here  are  some  of 
his  many  accomplishments: 

• During  many  of  his  70  or  so  trips  abroad,  John 
Paul  has  met  with  leaders  of  various  world  faiths; 

• Interfaith  encounters  have  been  a staple  of  his 
daily  ministry  in  Rome; 

• During  his  pontificate,  he  has  addressed  Mus- 
lim groups  almost  50  times  and  has  had  numerous 
audiences  with  Muslim  leaders; 

• John  Paul  is  the  first  Pope  in  modern  history 
to  visit  Rome's  synagogue. 

• From  boyhood  to  the  throne  of  Peter,  Karol 
Wojtyla  has  demonstrated  a special  gift  for  Jewish- 
Christian  dialogue.  This  commitment  was  recog- 
nized in  1995  when  he  won  the  National  Jewish 
Book  Award  (USA)  for  his  volume.  Spiritual  Pilgrim- 
age: Texts  on  Jews  and  Judaism.  This  book  is  a collec- 
tion of  the  Pope's  writings  (1979-1995)  on  Jews  and 
Judaism; 

• In  1986  John  Paul  became  the  first  prominent 
spiritual  leader  in  history  to  convene  an  interfaith 
gathering  of  leaders  of  the  world  religions  to  fast 
and  pray  for  peace  (World  Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace, 
Assisi,  Italy); 

• Since  1978  the  Pontiff  has  produced  a stagger- 
ing output  of  speeches,  writings,  documents  and 
encyclicals  promoting  interfaith  dialogue; 

• As  a native  of  Poland,  Karol  Wojtyla  experi- 
enced firsthand  the  suppression  of  religious  free- 
dom that  often  accompanies  totalitarian  political 
regimes.  This  explains  why  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gious liberty  has  been  such  a consistent  theme  of  his 
papal  ministry; 

• John  Paul  has  insisted  that  interfaith  and  inter- 
church dialogue  be  part  of  the  Church's  preparation 
for  the  Jubilee  Year  2000.°° 


The  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  signalled  a new 
openness  to  other  world  faiths.  Even  before 
the  Council  had  ended,  Paul  VI  began  building  a 
Catholic  infrastructure  that  would  nourish  his 
dream  of  a Church  in  conversation  with  other 
religions  and  cultures. 

In  1964  he  established  the  Secretariat  for  Non- 
Christians,  which  in  1988  was  renamed  the  Pon- 
tifical Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue.  The 
Council  has  the  following  goals: 

1)  to  promote  mutual  understanding,  respect 
and  collaboration  between  Catholics  and 
the  followers  of  other  religious  traditions; 

2)  to  encourage  the  study  of  religions; 

3)  to  promote  the  formation  of  persons  dedi- 
cated to  dialogue. 

The  Pontifical  Council's  decision-making  body 
is  composed  of  30  bishops  and  cardinals  from 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Council  works  with  all  major  religions 
and  has  established  a special  commission  for 
relations  with  Muslims.  In  1970  it  was  influential 
in  establishing  the  International  Jewish-Catholic 
Liaison  Committee.  Other  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil include: 

a)  sponsorship  of  interfaith  seminars  in  Rome 
and  around  the  world; 

b)  publication  of  books,  pamphlets  and  a tri- 
annual newsletter; 

c)  cooperation  with  interfaith  organizations. 

One  official  of  the  Pontifical  Council  claims 
that  the  Pope  and  the  Council  make  so  many 
statements  on  interfaith  that  "on  average,  more 
than  once  a month  Catholics  are  called  to  reflect 
on  interreligious  dialogue." 

Canada  is  represented  on  the  Pontifical  Coun- 
cil by  Bishop  Nicola  de  Angelis,  auxiliary  bishop 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto. 
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“Dialogue... 

part  of  the  Church's  evangelizing  mission” 

In  the  words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II 

£ ‘ _ 


Ir 


World  Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace  at  Assisi 


n October  27,  1986,  in  the  context  of  the  International  Year  of  Peace,  Pope  John  Paul  invited 
representatives  of  other  Christian  churches  and  ecclesial  communities,  and  of  the  major  world  religions, 
to  come  on  pilgrimage  to  Assisi  to  pray  and  fast  for  world  peace.  This  was  an  unprecedented  interfaith 
gathering.  “The  event  of  Assisi,”  said  Pope  John  Paul,  “can  be  considered  as  a visible  illustration,  a concrete 
example...  of  what  is  presupposed  and  signified  by  the  commitment  to  ecumenism  and  to  interreligious 
dialogue  which  was  recommended  and  promoted  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council.”  He  added,  “Either  we 
learn  to  walk  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  or  we  drift  apart  and  ruin  ourselves  and  others.” 


“Interreligious  dialogue  at  its  deepest  level 
is  always  a dialogue  of  salvation, 
because  it  seeks  to  discover,  clarify  and 
understand  better  the  signs  of  the  age-long  dialogue 
which  God  maintains  with  humanity.”  ( John  Paul  II) 


66 


hrough  interreligious  dialogue  we  are  able  to  bear  witness  to  those  truths  which  are 
the  necessary  point  of  reference  for  the  individual  and  for  society:  the  dignity  of  each  and 
every  human  being,  whatever  his  or  her  ethnic  origin,  religious  affiliation,  or  political  com- 
mitment... Genuine  dialogue  helps  us  to  understand  one  another  as  religious  men  and 
women,  and  enables  us  to  respect  our  differences,  without  for  that  reason  abstaining  from 
affirming  clearly  and  unequivocally  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  way 
to  salvation.  By  the  same  token,  we  should  uphold  religious  freedom  for  all.  Religious 
freedom  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  freedoms;  to  prevent  others  from  freely  professing  their 
religion  is  tantamount  to  jeopardizing  our  own."  (John  Paul  II) 
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Interfaith  Dialogue 
Encouraged 

By  Professor  Ovey  Mohammed,  S.J. 


he  Church's  attitude  to  interreli- 
gious dialogue  is  very  positive. 

The  documents  of  Vatican  II  that 
addressed  religious  pluralism  made  it 
clear  that  all  religions  can  be  instruments 
of  salvation. 

The  Decree  on  the  Church's  Mission- 
ary Activity  affirmed  that  there  is  truth 
and  grace  in  the  religions  "as  a sort  of 
secret  presence  of  God."  In  speaking  of 
all  non-Christian  religions,  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Relationship  of  the  Church  to 
Non-Christian  Religions  explicitly  stated  that  the  Church 
"rejects  nothing  which  is  true  and  holy  in  these  religions,  that 
in  fact  she  looks  with  sincere  respect  among  their  ways  of 
conduct,  life  and  teachings  which,  while  differing  in  many 
respects  from  what  she  holds,  nevertheless  often  reflect  the 
brightness  of  the  Truth  which  enlightens"  all  men  and  women. 

The  declaration  went  as  far  as  to  exhort  Christians 
"through  dialogue  and  collaboration  with  the  followers  of  the 
other  religions,  and  in  witness  of  Christian  faith  and  life,  to 
acknowledge,  preserve  and  promote  the  spiritual  and  moral  goods 
found  in  their  society  and  culture."  Through  statements  such  as  these, 
the  Church  has  acknowledged  that  it  does  not  have  a monopoly  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

In  1964  Pope  Paul  VI  established  the  Secretariat  for  Non-Christian 
Religions,  noting  that  its  purpose  was  "to  search  for  methods  and 
ways  of  opening  a suitable  dialogue  with  non-Christians  in  order  that 
non-Christians  come  to  be  known  honestly  and  justly  by  Christians, 
and  that  in  turn  non-Christians  can  know  Christian  doctrine  and  life." 

Following  the  lead  of  Vatican  II  and  Paul  VI,  John  Paul  II,  in  his 
encyclical  Redemptoris  Hominis,  stated  that  the  many  religions  are  the 
"many  reflections  of  the  one  truth,  'seeds  of  the  Word'  attesting  that 
though  the  routes  taken  may  be  different,  there  is  but  a single  goal. . . 
a quest  for  God  and. . . the  full  meaning  of  human  life."  For  him 
dialogue  is  not  a betrayal  of  commitment,  but  often  a call  to  faith; 
thus  he  says,  "The  firm  belief  of  the  followers  of  non-Christian 
religions — a belief  that  is  also  an  effect  of  the  Spirit  operating  outside 
the  confines  of  the  Mystical  Body — can  make  Christians  ashamed  at 
being  often  themselves  so  disposed  to  doubt  concerning  the  truths 
revealed  by  God." 

The  positive  attitude  of  Vatican  II  and  subsequent  Popes  to 
non-Christian  religions  exhorts  Catholics  to  explore  the  riches  of 
religious  pluralism  through  dialogue  to  arrive  at  a better  understanding 
of  the  truth  we  all  possess.°° 

(The  above  was  taken  from  a Scarboro  Missions  interview  with  Fr.  Ovey 
Mohammed.  Fr.  Mohammed  teaches  at  Regis  College  at  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology  and  specializes  in  interfaith  dialogue.) 


Fr.  Brian  Swords 


Yes,  We  Can! 

“Are  we  willing  to 
go  out  ‘in  twos  and 
threes’  to  all  peoples 
both  at  home  and 
abroad  to  exchange 
and  share  in  faith? 

Are  we  willing  to 
have  our  faith 
challenged,  changed 
and  deepened  by  participating  in  the 
‘God’  experience  of  other  religions? 
The  authenticity  of  our  Catholic  faith 
calls  us  to  go  forth.  Can  we  find  others 
of  like  mind  to  journey  with  and  work 
together  so  that  we  may  be  more  in  the 
image  of  God?  Yes,  we  can  if  we  are 
willing  to  listen  and  dialogue.” 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  after 
serving  as  Superior  General  for  the  Society, 
has  again  returned  to  mission  in  Asia. 


“The  many  religions  are 
the  “many  reflections  of 
the  one  truth,  ‘seeds  of 
the  Word,’  attesting 
that  though  the  routes 
taken  may  be  different, 
there  is  but  a single 
goal...  a quest  for  God 
and...  the  full  meaning 
of  human  life.” 

(John  Paul  II) 
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iVLother  Teresa 

Interfaith  Ambassador 


By  Paul  McKenna 


At  9:30  pm  on  September  5, 
1997,  Mother  Teresa's 
long  and  eventful  life 
journey  came  to  an  end.  By  mid- 
night of  the  same  evening,  4,000 
people  had  congregated  at  her 
Calcutta  headquarters.  They 
came  to  grieve  the  woman  they 
simply  called  "Mother."  Most  of 
the  mourners  were  Hindus  and 
Muslims. 

This  solemn  midnight  assem- 
bly highlights  an  oft-forgotten 
quality  of  the  famous  nun — 
Mother  Teresa  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  most  important  interfaith 
figures  to  have  emerged  in  the 
Catholic  world  in  this  century. 

The  diminutive  missionary 
who  saw  God  in  every  suffering 
human  was  revered  as  a saint  by 
the  followers  of  many  religions, 
in  India  and  around  the  globe. 

Deo  Kernahan,  a Toronto 
Hindu  with  several  years  of 
experience  in  interfaith  dialogue, 
has  long  been  aware  of  Mother 
Teresa's  significance  as  an  inter- 
faith ambassador. 

"She  was  a foreigner  to  India 
yet  she  was  able  to  adapt  so  well. 
She  had  this  ability  to  identify 
with  the  people...  and  to  accept 
their  way  of  life  and  their  pover- 
ty," he  said. 

"But  her  greatest  dialogue,  I 
think,  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
she  worked  primarily  among 
Hindus  and  Muslims  rather  than 
Christians.  She  clearly  had  a 
sense  of  respect  for  the  religious 
beliefs  of  others." 

Kernahan  also  points  out  that 
Mother  Teresa,  like  Mahatma 


"I've  always  said 
we  should  help  a Hindu 
become  a better  Hindu, 
a Muslim  become 
a better  Muslim, 
a Catholic  become 
a better  Catholic." 

(Mother  Teresa) 


Gandhi,  chose  to  adopt  the  garb 
of  the  ordinary  people.  The  habit 
worn  by  her  Missionaries  of 
Charity  is  actually  a sari,  a gar- 
ment worn  daily  by  most  Indian 
women.  "And  like  Gandhi,"  said 
Kernahan,  "she  believed  that  one 
can  best  serve  the  poor  by  being 
poor." 

When  Mother  Teresa  first 
touched  the  soil  of  India  in  1948, 
she  encountered  a society  that  is 
both  ancient  and  multi-religious. 

Hindus  currently  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  population  (81%). 
Muslims  are  the  largest  religious 
minority  (11%).  About  2%  of 
India's  people  are  Sikh.  Chris- 
tians constitute  less  than  2%. 
Numerous  other  religions 
account  for  the  remainder  of  the 
population. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  Hindus, 
Mother  Teresa  was  seen  as  a 
living  saint,  even  a goddess. 

Many  of  the  country's  Mus- 
lims likewise  esteemed  her.  A 
Muslim  man  named 


Mohinulisam  broke  into  tears 
after  viewing  Mother  Teresa's 
body.  To  him  this  saintly 
woman's  compassion  crossed 
religious  boundaries:  "She 
worked  for  the  people  and  never 
thought  about  whether  we  were 
Hindu  or  Muslim." 

Mother  Teresa  is  one  of  a 
number  of  Catholics  who  have 
responded  to  the  challenge  of 
interfaith  dialogue  in  20th  centu- 
ry India.  The  British  Benedictine, 
Fr.  Bede  Griffiths,  and  the  French 
Benedictine,  Fr.  Henri  Le  Saux, 
are  perhaps  the  best-known  fig- 
ures in  this  field.  They,  along 
with  numerous  other  priests, 
nuns  and  lay  people  have  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  new  ground 
in  Hindu-Christian  relations  and 
East-West  dialogue. 

Mother  Teresa's  funeral  was 
perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  her 
vitality  as  an  interfaith  symbol. 
The  Indian  government,  com- 
posed primarily  of  Hindu  mem- 
bers, honoured  this  "saint  of  the 
gutters"  with  a state  funeral,  a 
recognition  normally  reserved  for 
heads  of  state. 

This  honour  of  a state  funeral 
is  even  more  amazing  when  one 
considers  that  Hindus  and  the 
Indian  government  have  long 
been  suspicious  of  Christian 
missionary  work  in  India.  Some 
Hindus  believe  that  Christian 
proselytizing  activity  has  had 
damaging  effects  upon  Indian 
and  Hindu  culture.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  some  Hindu  political 
leaders  did  oppose  the  govern- 
ment decision  to  give  Mother 
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Teresa  a state  funeral.) 

At  the  end  of  the  funeral 
Mass,  representatives  from  six 
religions — Sikh,  Muslim,  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  Jain,  and  Christian — 
went  to  the  rostrum  to  praise 
Mother  Teresa  and  to  pray  for 
her. 

The  significance  of  this  litur- 
gical event  was  not  lost  on  Deo 
Kernahan.  "It  was  amazing.  This 
interfaith  participation  in  a 
Catholic  ceremony  gave  cre- 
dence to  the  major  religious 
traditions  of  India,"  he  said. 

Two  days  after  Mother  Tere- 
sa's death,  the  Indian  Prime 
Minister  said  that  just  as  India 
had  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  lead 
the  struggle  against  poverty  and 
injustice  in  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century,  so  it  had  Mother 
Teresa  to  continue  that  fight  in 
the  second  half. 

Indeed,  both  of  these  excep- 
tional individuals  were  heroes 
of  the  poor;  and  both  were  inter- 
faith giants 


Fr.  Bede  Griffiths,  o.s. b. 

1906-1993 

Pioneer  of  Hindu- Christian  Relations 

By  Paul  McKenna 

In  1955,  Fr.  Bede  Griffiths,  a Benedictine  monk,  left  his  native 
England  to  begin  a 40-year  spiritual  pilgrimage  that  would 
take  him  into  the  very  soul  of  India.  Today  Griffiths  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  this  century's  most  important  pioneers  in  East-West 
dialogue  and  Hindu-Christian  relations. 

In  1968  Fr.  Griffiths  was  invited  to  join  Shantivanam,  a Christian 
monastic  community  in  southern  India  which  has  integrated  some  of 
the  customs  of  a Hindu  ashram.  Under  his  leadership,  this  monastic 
ashram  proved  to  be  a creative  attempt  at  inculturating  the  gospel. 

Wayne  Teasdale,  an  American  monk  active  in  East-West  dialogue, 
describes  Shantivanam:  "Inculturation,  a fruit  of  Vatican  II,  means 
the  attempt  to  express  the  Christian  life 
and  mystery  in  the  form  of  the  particu- 
lar culture  in  which  a community  finds 
itself.  Shantivanam  assumed  Hindu 
forms  in  style  of  life  such  as  vegetarian- 
ism, sitting  on  the  floor  or  ground,  eat- 
ing with  one's  fingers,  living  in  simple 
huts  with  little  furniture,  and  following 
utter  simplicity  in  all  things,  free  of  the 
telephone,  the  radio  and  the  television. 

The  monks  wear  kavi,  the  saffron  colour 
of  the  sannyasi,  the  monk  of  India.  Some 
Sanskrit  prayers  from  the  Veda  and  the 
Upanishads  (Hindu  Scriptures)  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  public  wor- 
ship, though  not  into  the  Eucharistic 
liturgy  itself,  and  the  chapel  is  built  in 
the  classical  style  of  the  Flindu  temple." 

Kathleen  Minards  is  a Toronto  phys- 
iotherapist who  has  visited 
Shantivanam.  "If  Christianity  was  to 
speak  in  India,"  said  Minards,  "it  need- 
ed to  be  made  relevant.  And  so  Fr.  Grif- 
fiths used  various  Hindu  signs  and  symbols,  which  he  himself  saw 
as  part  of  the  universality  of  Catholicism.  And  through  it  all  he 
remained  very  much  a Benedictine  monk  in  the  Catholic  tradition." 

Under  Griffiths  direction,  this  Christian  community  became  a 
vital  centre  for  inculturation,  interfaith  dialogue  and  contemplative 
living.  Shantivanam  also  provided  an  environment  for  those  com- 
mitted to  the  development  of  an  Indigenous  Christian  theology. 

Bede  Griffiths  was  intent  on  getting  to  the  essence  of  the  various 
world  religions.  According  to  Kathleen  Minards,  "Fr.  Griffiths  came 
to  an  awareness  that  we  are  all  in  union  with  God.  That  ours  is  a 
journey  of  awakening  to  our  union  with  God."°° 
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In  conversation  with 

iVLuslims 


Together,  Muslims  and  Christians  com- 
prise 50  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion (Muslims  19%,  Christians  32%). 
Islam,  like  Christianity,  has  an  international 
membership.  In  60  countries  Muslims  comprise 
the  majority  of  the  population.  In  another  15 
nations,  they  comprise  a substantial  minority. 

In  Europe,  Islam  is  already  the  second  largest 
religious  tradition. 

Today  less  than  20  percent  of  the  world's 
Muslims  live  in  the  Middle  East.  The  majority 
now  reside  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  the  early 
years  of  the  next  century  Muslims  will  surpass 
Jews  as  the  second  largest  religious  community 
in  North  America. 

Islam  and  Christianity  share  much  in  com- 
mon. Both  religions  see  themselves  as  children 
of  Abraham — the  Old  Testament  is  important 
to  both  traditions.  Both  faiths  are  monotheistic 
(belief  in  one  God);  both  honour  Mary  and 
venerate  Jesus  (although  Jesus  is  understood 
quite  differently  by  each  tradition). 

Unfortunately  these  two  religions  also  share 
a long  history  of  conflict,  and  some  vestiges  of 
this  unhappy  story  still  endure.  In  1997,  for 
example,  violent  conflict  between  Christians 
and  Muslims  erupted  in  Pakistan,  Indonesia 
and  Egypt. 

But  the  good  news  is  that  in  recent  decades 
Muslims  and  Christians  have  begun  to  cooper- 
ate with  one  another  for  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry. For  Catholics,  the  breakthrough  came  with 
the  Second  Vatican  Council;  an  important 
breakthrough  when  one  considers  that  the 
Muslim  and  Catholic  religions  now  number  one 
billion  followers  each.°o 
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J,  Beckman 


“Christians  and  Muslims,  in  general,  hare 
badly  understood  each  other,  and  sometimes 
in  the  past  we  have  opposed  and  even 
exhausted  each  other  in  polemics  and  wars. 

I believe  that  today  God  invites  us  to  change 
our  old  practices.  We  must  respect  each  other, 
and  also  we  must  stimulate  each  in  good 
works  on  the  path  to  God.”  (Pope  John  Paul  II) 


Dialogue  is  being  carried  on  between  Christians 
and  Muslims  at  the  national  and  international 
levels.  This  usually  involves  specialists  from  the  two 
faith  communities  studying  questions  of  common 
concern  together.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Vati- 
can has  insisted  that  the  essential  dialogue  must  be 
carried  out  by  local  churches  with  local  Muslims. 

What  would  it  mean  for  the  Vatican  to  have  good 
relations  with  Muslims  in  a certain  country  if  rela- 
tions between  Christians  and  Muslims  in  that  coun- 
try were  strained  or  unfriendly?  However,  the  Pon- 
tifical Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue  has  been 
carrying  on  a series  of  colloquiums  and  seminars 
with  a number  of  international  Muslim  organiza- 
tions studying  questions  such  as  religious  education, 
the  rights  of  the  child,  tolerance  and  co-citizenship 
in  pluralist  societies,  the  role  of  women  in  society, 
and  aid  to  refugees  and  victims  of  natural  disasters. 

It  draws  on  an  international  base  of  Christian 
experts  while  our  Muslim  partners  similarly  invite 
Muslim  specialists  on  these  issues. 

Thomas  Michel  S.J. 

(Fr.  Michel  works  in  the  office  for  Islam  of  the  Pontifical 

Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue  in  Rome.)  J 
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In  conversation  with 

Buddhists 


By  Paul  McKenna 


Across  the  planet. 

Catholics  and  Buddhists 
are  talking  to  one  anoth- 
er. And  this  Buddhist-Christian 
conversation  involves  lay  people, 
clergy  and  the  official  Church. 

In  1991,  John  Paul  II,  speaking 
on  dialogue  with  Hindus  and 
Buddhists,  observed  that  "dia- 
logue with  the  great  religions  of 
Asia  recalls  for  us  the  universal 
value  of  self-discipline,  silence, 
and  contemplation  in  developing 
the  human  person  and  in  open- 
ing hearts  to  God  and 
neighbour." 

And  in  1995,  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Interreligious  Dia- 
logue organized  a five-day  semi- 
nar on  Buddhist-Catholic  dia- 
logue in  Taiwan.  Ten  scholars 
from  each  religion  participated. 

Buddhist-Catholic  dialogue  is 
also  being  negotiated  by  monks 
and  monastic  nuns  of  both  reli- 
gions. In  fact,  Buddhist  and 
Christian  monastics  have  been 
associating  with  one  another  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

Their  discussions  came  to  a 
climax  in  the  summer  of  1996 
when  100  Buddhists  and 
Catholics  lived  together  for  six 
days  at  Gethsemani  Abbey  in 
Kentucky. 

It  was  His  Holiness,  the  Dalai 
Lama,  the  world's  best-known 
Buddhist,  who  suggested  that  the 
meeting  be  held  in  a monastic 
setting.  He  wanted  an  environ- 
ment where  he  could  be  "a  monk 
among  monks."  It  was  also  he 
who  recommended  the  Gethse- 
mani site,  the  home  monastery  of 
Thomas  Merton  whom  he  had 


^ ^ X?  uddhist-Christian  dialogue  is  important  because  today 
JL>  Buddhism  has  ceased  to  be  an  Eastern  phenomenon  and, 
like  Christianity,  has  truly  become  a world  religion.  Between  1981 
and  1991  the  number  of  Buddhists  in  Canada  increased  by  243%. 
The  situation  calls  for  mutual  understanding  through  dialogue 
as  the  adherents  of  both  the  Christian  and  Buddhist  traditions 
struggle  together  to  build  a world  community. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
contemporary  Buddhist  encounter  in  September  1987  when  he 
told  Buddhists  that  they  must  "be  encouraged  and  sustained  by 
the  knowledge  that  your  dialogue  endeavours  are  supported  by 
the  Catholic  Church  and  appreciated  by  her  for  strengthening 
the  bonds  that  unite  all  people  who  honestly  seek  for  the  truth.” 
(Fr.  Ovey  Mohammed,  S.J.) 


met  shortly  before  Mer- 
ton's death  in  1968.  Merton 
believed  that  the  experi- 
ence of  unity  could  be 
found  by  faithfully  search- 
ing out  and  living  the  core 
of  one's  own  religious 
tradition:  "I  believe  that 
by  openness  to  Buddhism 
and  Hinduism  and  to  these 
great  Asian  traditions,  we 
stand  a wonderful  chance  of 
learning  more  about  the  potential 
of  our  own  tradition." 

The  Gethsemani  Encounter,  as 
the  conference  was  called, 
focused  on  the  spirituality  of  both 
monastic  traditions. 

This  new  relationship  between 
Buddhists  and  Christians  is  part 
of  a larger,  international  develop- 
ment in  the  monastic  world. 

Since  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  monks  of  many  world 
religions  are  cooperating  with 
one  another.  For  example,  it  is 


now  common  for  Buddhist 
monks  from  Asia  to  live  for  peri- 
ods of  time  in  Catholic  monaster- 
ies in  North  America  and  Europe. 
These  Buddhist  monks  likewise 
invite  Western  Christian  monks 
to  visit  their  monasteries  in  the 
Orient. 

To  find  out  more,  contact  the 
Monastic  Interreligious  Dialogue 
Bulletin,  Abbey  of  Gethsemani, 
3642  Monks  Road,  Trappist, 
Kentucky,  40051-6102  U.S.A., 

Fax:  (502)  549-41 24.oo 
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Church  P enitential 


One  of  the  more  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  the  interfaith  movement  is  the 
fact  that  religions  are  beginning  to  apol- 
ogize to  one  another  for  past  wrongs.  Humans, 
we  know,  hurt  and  abuse  one  another.  Religions, 
likewise,  have  a history  of  hurting  one  another. 
But  how  are  we  to  heal  such  interreligious 
wounds? 

Confession,  restitution,  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation— these  are  all  necessary  disciplines  in 
the  healing  of  interpersonal  relationships;  and  in 
the  healing  of  interreligious  relationships  as  well! 

Mahatma  Gandhi  is  one  of  this  century's  most 
important  interfaith  activists.  He  believed  that 
one  cannot  even  begin  the  interfaith  conversation 
unless  one  is  endowed  with  the  gift  of  humility. 
Realizing  this,  John  Paul  II  in  recent  years  has 

been  challenging 
the  Church  to  take 
stock  of  its  historical 
mistakes.  In  this 
regard,  he  often 
speaks  of  "the  heal- 
ing of  memories." 
However,  Church 
efforts  to  right  past 
wrongs  actually 
began  during  the 
Vatican  II  era.  The 
story  begins  with 
Pope  John  XXIII. 


“By  Jewish  standards,  John  Paul  II  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  begun  their 
repentance.  It  can  only  become  perfect  with 
time,  when  it  is  the  personal  repentance  of 
every  Catholic  in  the  world.  ” 

(Rabbi  Jack  Bempoard,  Lawrence,  New  York) 


Good  Friday  Liturgy 

During  his  pontificate,  John  XXIII  removed  the 
words  "perfidious  Jews"  from  the  prayer  for  the 
Jews  in  the  Good  Friday  liturgy. 

Second  Vatican  Council 

Vatican  II  repudiated  the  traditional  Church 
position  that  the  Jews  were  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  Council  denounced  all  forms 
of  anti-Semitism  and  anti-Judaism. 

Von  Balthasar 

In  a theological  treatise  written  in  1965,  noted 
Swiss  theologian  Fr.  Hans  Urs  Von  Balthasar 
urged  the  post-Vatican  II  Church  to  make  a "full 
confession"  of  past  misdeeds. 

Pope  Admits  Church  Culpability 

In  a 1997  book,  an  Italian  journalist  claimed  that 
on  94  occasions,  John  Paul  II  has  publicly  admit- 
ted Church  mistakes.  These  mistakes  have 
involved  the  mistreatment  of  Jews,  Protestants, 
Native  Peoples  and  others. 

Anti-Judaism 

In  1997,  50  Catholic  theologians  gathered  in 
Rome  to  explore  the  Christian  roots  of  anti- 
Judaism.  Pope  John  Paul  addressed  the  confer- 
ence. 

Swiss  Bishops 

The  bishops  of  Switzerland  have  asked  forgive- 
ness from  the  heirs  of  Holocaust  victims  from  the 
Second  World  War.  The  bishops,  in  a 1997  state- 
ment, made  it  clear  that  a history  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  their  country  and  in  the  Church  helped  to 
make  the  Holocaust  possible. 
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At  St.  Marie,  a former  Jesuit  mission  in  Midland, 
Ontario,  Pope  John  Paul  II  is  escorted  by  Huron  children 
as  he  visits  a tanning  shed  during  his  1984  tour  of 
Canada. 

French  Catholic  Church 

In  September,  1997,  the  French  Catholic  Church 
officially  apologized  for  its  silence  during  the 
World  War  Two  Vichy  regime  in  France:  "We 
beseech  the  pardon  of  God  and  ask  the  Jewish 
people  to  hear  this  word  of  repentance." 

The  Polish  and  German  Episcopates 

The  bishops  of  Poland  (1990)  and  Germany  have 
likewise  acknowledged  the  Church's  wartime 
failings  with  respect  to  the  Jews  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

Anti-Semitism  and  the  Holocaust 

In  1987,  John  Paul  promised  that  the  Catholic 
Church  would  publish  an  official  statement  on 
anti-Semitism  and  the  Holocaust.  The  document 
is  not  yet  complete. 


“ The  Church  should  become 
more  fully  conscious  of  the  sinfulness  of 
her  children,  recalling  all  those  times  in 
history  when  they  departed  from  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  His  gospel.  ” 

( Pope  John  Paul  II) 


Canada's  Native  People 

John  Paul  II,  during  his  1987  visit  to  Fort  Simp- 
son, North  West  Territories,  apologized  for  any 
role  the  Church  played  in  the  destruction  of 
Native  culture  in  Canada. 

Australia's  Aborigines 

Inspired  by  the  Pope's  1987  visit  to  Australia, 
the  bishops  of  that  country,  in  a 1990  pastoral 
letter  stated:  "It  is  appropriate  that  as  a Church 
we  recognize  the  past  and  present  injustices 
suffered  by  Aborigines  and  we  reflect  on  the 
need  for  national  reconciliation  today."  Also, 
apologies  to  the  Aborigines  have  been  made  by 
some  bishops  individually. 

The  Inquisition 

This  year  the  Vatican  is  sponsoring  an  interna- 
tional symposium  in  which  the  Church  will 
examine  itself  in  terms  of  the  Inquisition. 

Apartheid 

In  1997,  the  Catholic  bishops  in  South  Africa 
told  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  in 
that  country  that  the  Church  could  have  done 
more  in  the  struggle  against  Apartheid. 

Jubilee  Year  2000 

John  Paul  II  wishes  that  the  years  leading  up  to 
the  Jubilee  be  a time  for  critical  self-evaluation 
and  the  admission  of  past  mistakes.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Pope  has  called  for 
increased  dialogue  with  the 
Jews  as  part  of  a general 
renewal  of  the  Church. 

Part  of  that  dialogue 
will  be  an  assessment  of 
how  the  Church 
behaved  during  the 
Holocaust.^ 

2000 
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Rabbi  (Speaks 

The  blessings 

°f  Christian-Jewish  dialogue 


Lawrence  Pinsker  is  a Rabbi  at 
Congregation  Darchei  Noam,  a 
Reconstructionist  synagogue  in 
North  York,  Ontario.  He  has  exten- 
sive experience  in  interfaith  dia- 
logue and  Christian-Jewish  dia- 
logue. Rabbi  Pinsker,  currently  a 
Board  member  of  Christian-Jewish 
Dialogue  of  Toronto,  has  often 
spoken  about  Judaism  in  Catholic 
schools. 

There  is  something  rich 
and  strange  and  irre- 
placeable in  my  experi- 
ence of  Jewish-Christian  dia- 
logue for  the  last  30  years. 
Throughout  my  years  as  a stu- 
dent of  philosophy  and  religion 
and  later  as  a pulpit  Rabbi,  I 
have  worked  with  Christian 
clergy  and  Christian  educators 
to  achieve  three  goals: 

1 , to  clarify  our  understand- 
ing of  what  God  expects  of 
humankind; 

^ , to  enable  both  Christianity 
and  Judaism  to  understand 
themselves  better  as  religious 
traditions; 

c3,  to  broaden  the  perspec- 
tives of  both  Christians  and 
Jews  in  terms  of  appreciating 
the  unique  experience  of  God  in 
both  religions,  and  how  this 
awareness  has  advanced  the 
maturation  of  humankind  into  a 
species  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
will  of  God. 


In  Christian-Jewish  dialogue 
the  participants  have  acknowl- 
edged that  there  are  differences 
in  our  interpretation  and  under- 
standing of  the  will  of  God.  The 
stories  that  we  tell  to  illustrate 
what  God  has  asked  of  us  are 
radically  different:  Jews  speak 
of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and 
the  Sinai  Covenant,  while  Chris- 
tians speak  of  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection.  Yet  learning 
together,  we  have  expanded  our 
understanding  of  our  own  faith, 
discovered  reasons  for  mutual 
respect,  and  established  a basis 
for  responding  together  to  prob- 
lems ranging  from  hunger  and 
homelessness  to  the  plague  of 
meaninglessness  that  afflicts  our 
culture. 


u 


unconditional  encounter  with 
God's  word  in  the  world.  That 
encounter  takes  many  forms, 
among  the  most  satisfying  of 
which  is  to  witness  how  God 
has  spoken  to  other  faith  com- 
munities, and  has  inspired  them 
to  respond  to  the  challenges  of 
an  imperfect  world. 

Other  religions,  too,  dwell  in 
what  they  have  been  taught, 
however  different  it  may  be 
from  what  I believe;  they,  too, 
seek  to  do  the  good  that  God 
has  asked  them  to  do.  Learning 
to  accept  that  a measure  of  truth 
and  insight  has  been  distributed 
to  others  is  the  challenge  of 
interreligious  dialogue.  But 
more  than  this,  we  can  learn 
something  of  our  own  faith 


^earning  to  accept  that  a measure 
of  truth  and  insight  has  been 
distributed  to  others  is  the  challenge 
of  interreligious  dialogue.” 


Through  dialogue  I have 
learned  to  see  our  respective 
religious  devotions  as  a balanc- 
ing act.  Whether  Jew  or  Christ- 
ian, we  must  have  confidence  in 
what  we  have  been  taught  and 
in  what  we  believe  so  that  we 
might  live  by  our  faith.  And  yet 
on  the  basis  of  that  confidence, 
we  must  also  be  open  to  the 


tradition  through  conversation 
with  others. 

Our  differences  enable  us  to 
understand  ourselves  and  our 
mission.  In  dialogue,  we  clarify 
and  fulfill  God's  holy  purpose. 
Though  Christianity  and 
Judaism  are  different  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  will,  they  are 
related.  Each  sheds  light  upon 
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By  Rabbi  Lawrence  Pinsker 


the  other  and  offers  alternatives 
to  standard,  predictable  and 
often  unsuccessful  responses  to 
problems  facing  us  all. 

Examples  of  dialogue 

Let  me  share  two  examples  of 
the  dialogue  experience  from  my 
own  congregation.  The  first 
involves  a Protestant  church. 

The  minister  and  I exchanged 
pulpits  and  members  of  both 
congregations  sat  together  shar- 
ing their  religious  beliefs  and 
values.  Our  two  faith  communi- 
ties observed  each  other's  wor- 
ship experience.  We  also  broke 
bread  together  and  had  many 
lengthy  conversations.  We  asked 
all  participants  (after  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  on  which  we 
refrain  from  writing)  to  keep  a 
journal  and  report  on  what  they 
learned  and  experienced  emo- 
tionally. 

The  second  example  is  a 
cooperative  venture  between  my 
synagogue  and  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church  in  Toronto.  This 
effort,  now  in  its  second  year,  is 
part  of  the  Out  of  the  Cold  pro- 
ject, a response  of  churches  and 
synagogues  to  homelessness  in 
the  city.  Unfortunately  my  con- 
gregation has  no  independent 
physical  plant  to  house  a shelter 
or  soup  kitchen  for  the  home- 
less. Instead,  we  provide  volun- 
teers to  St.  Peter's.  Last  year 
some  75  members  of  my  syna- 
gogue were  involved  in  this 
collaborative  work;  this  past 


Jews  and  Christians  in  Dialogue 

By  Paul  McKenna 

“As  Christians  and  Jews,  following  the  example  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  we  are  called  to  be  a blessing  for  the  world  (Genesis  12:2). 
This  is  a common  task  awaiting  us.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us, 
Christians  and  Jews,  to  be  first  a blessing  to  one  another.” 

(Pope  John  Paul's  address  to  Poland's  Jewish  community 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  uprising.) 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  Christian  history  is  the  Church's  relation- 
ship with  the  Jewish  people.  For  nearly  20  centuries,  Christians 
and  Jews  lived  side-by-side  but  shared  very  little  in  terms  of  spiritual 
dialogue.  The  long-standing  traditions  of  Christian  anti-Semitism  and 
anti-Judaism  made  spiritual  friendship  virtually  impossible. 

Then  came  the  'ecumenical  miracle'  of  Vatican  II.  The  startling 
Council  document  Nostra  Aetate  (In  Our  Time)  affirmed  the  Jewish 
faith  for  the  first  time  in  Church  history.  The  document  condemns  all 
forms  of  anti-Semitism  and  urges  serious  dialogue  and  joint  social 
action  between  Jews  and  Catholics. 

For  more  than  30  years  now  the  Church  has  been  promoting 
dialogue  with  the  Jews  at  local,  national  and  international  levels. 

The  formation  of  the  International  Jewish-Catholic  Liaison  Com- 
mittee in  1970  was  a joint  effort  of  the  International  Jewish  Committee 
on  Interreligious  Consultation  and  the  Vatican's  Commission  for  Reli- 
gious Relations  with  the  Jews.  This  liaison  committee  has  prompted  a 
good  deal  of  reconciliation  and  cooperation  between  the  two  faiths. 

Through  Jewish-Christian  dialogue,  Christians  are  rediscovering 
the  Jewish  roots  of  their  own  faith  tradition;  and  this  includes,  of 
course,  a new  appreciation  of  the  Jewishness  of  Jesus  and  the  rich 
tradition  from  which  he  sprang. 

From  boyhood  to  the  throne  of  Peter,  John  Paul  II  has  demon- 
strated a special  talent  for  Jewish-Christian  dialogue.  He  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  issues  of  repentance  and  reconciliation  in  Jewish-Chris- 
tian relations.  So  are  the  bishops  of  his  native  Poland  who,  in  1990, 
issued  a document  that  acknowledged  the  Polish  Church's  wartime 
failings  with  respect  to  the  Jews:  "If  there  was  only  one  Christian  who 
could  help  but  did  not  extend  his  hand  to  a Jew  in  danger  or  who  con- 
tributed to  his  death,  then  it  makes  us  ask  our  sister  and  brother  Jews 
for  forgiveness." 
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Interfaith  Workshops 


Would  your  congregation  or  Christian  community  group  like 
to  sponsor  an  interfaith  workshop  in-house? 

Participants  will: 

• Find  out  more  about  other  religions; 

• Learn  skills  for  Christian  ministry 

in  a multi-religious  and  multi-cultural  society; 

• Be  part  of  an  interfaith  worship  service; 

• Explore  current  Christian  approaches 

to  non-Christian  religions  and  interfaith  dialogue. 

For  information  contact  Paul  McKenna,  77  Mill  Street  East,  Unit  #39, 
Tottenham,  ON,  LOG  1W0.  Tel:  (905)  936-1022. 


Christmas,  dozens  more  served 
food,  wrapped  gifts,  and  sorted 
and  distributed  clothing  for 
those  who  came  in  from  the 
cold. 

Over  the  past  year  my  con- 
gregants expressed  a desire  to 
define  the  religious  basis  for 
their  involvement  in  Out  of  the 
Cold.  As  religious  liberals,  they 
believed  that  'simple  human 
compassion'  was  sufficient 
ground  for  action,  yet  they 
found  themselves  fascinated 
and  strangely  moved  by  the 
witness  to  God's  love  expressed 
by  both  Christian  clergy  and 
laity  who  were  active  in  the 
project.  For  many  in  my  congre- 
gation this  was  also  their  first 
experience  of  invocational 
prayer  prior  to  the  act  of  serving 
the  less  fortunate. 

In  response  we  organized 
several  activities  to  clarify  the 
religious  reasons  for  Jewish 
involvement  in  this  work.  First 
we  held  a Passover  seder  at  St. 
Peter's  last  April  in  which  we 
explored  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
as  a call  to  the  Jewish  people  to 
perform  tikkun  olam,  a term 
meaning  "repair"  or  "healing" 
of  the  world's  imperfections. 
Second,  I introduced  my  syna- 
gogue volunteers  to  Jewish 
invocational  prayers,  many  of 
which  speak  of  the  need  for 


Jews  to  live  their  lives  as  the 
embodiment  of  God's  chesed 
v'rachamim  (Hebrew  for  loving 
kindness  and  mercy).  Finally, 
last  fall  we  held  a service  and 
study  programme  for  both  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  volunteers  in 
the  Out  of  the  Cold  project.  We 
learned  about  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  Christians  and  Jews 
understand  the  Divine  call  to 
"love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
first  spoken  by  God  to  the  Jew- 
ish people  in  the  Sinai  wilder- 
ness (Leviticus  19:18). 

I believe  that  members  of 
both  faith  communities  came 
away  from  this  experience  with 
a fresh  understanding  of  how 
'head'  and  'heart'  play  a part  in 
our  responses  to  human  suffer- 
ing. At  a minimum,  we  realized 
that  thinking  of  Christians  as 
heeding  God's  call  by  respond- 
ing with  love,  and  of  Jews  as 
heeding  God's  call  by  fulfilling 
'covenant  law,'  was  too  simplis- 
tic. 

I hope  I have  given  you,  the 
reader,  a sense  of  how  the  dia- 
logue process  can  be  a dynamic 
engagement  with  another 
group's  vision  and  integrity, 
and  how  dialogue  need  not  be 
defined  only  as  discussion.  We 
have  so  much  to  learn  from  each 
other !°° 


FOUR  KINDS  OF 
DIALOOUE 

/,  the  dialogue  of  life  where 
people  share  their  human 
problems  and  preoccupa- 
tions; 

the  dialogue  of  action  in 
which  Christians  and 
others  collaborate  for  the 
integral  development 
and  liberation  of  people; 

3 , the  dialogue  of  religious 
experience  where 
persons,  rooted  in  their 
religious  traditions,  share 
their  spiritual  riches; 

the  dialogue  of  theologi- 
cal exchange  where 
specialists  carry  on  a 
theological  conversation. 

From  the  documents,  Dialogue 
and  Mission  (1984)  and  Dialogue 
and  Proclamation  (1991)  issued 
by  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue. 

(The  latter  document  co-issued 
by  the  Congregation  for  the 
Evangelization  of  Peoples.) 
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L'Osservatore  Romano;  Arturo  Mari 


\ 

‘1 


The  Sixth  World  Assembly  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace 
(WCRP)  opens  at  the  Vatican,  November 
3, 1994.  Some  1,000  people  from  63  coun- 
tries— among  them  270  delegates  of 
WCRP's  national  chapters,  other  religious 
leaders,  scholars,  politicians,  civic  leaders, 
and  peace  activists — met  to  discern  the 
special  roles  of  the  world's  religions  in 
the  establishment  of  peace  with  justice. 


Interfaith  Cooperation  Around  the  Globe 


• The  World  Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace 
(WCRP) — the  largest  worldwide  interfaith  organi- 
zation— promotes  dialogue  among  the  world  reli- 
gions so  as  to  foster  peace,  justice  and  human  dig- 
nity. The  WCRP  has  about  ten  chapters  across 
Canada  and  can  be  contacted  at  (416)  241-5848. 

• In  1994  Muslims,  Sikhs  and  Hindus  in  India 
joined  Catholics  in  a procession  to  venerate  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  the  16th  century  Jesuit  missionary 
from  Spain.  Once  every  ten  years,  his  relics  are 
carried  in  a crystal  urn  through  the  city  of  Goa 
where  St.  Francis  Xavier  began  his  missionary 
career. 

• In  1990  Christians,  Muslims  and  Hindus  in 
Bangladesh  joined  in  a one-day  fast  for  peace.  The 
fast  was  coordinated  by  a Roman  Catholic  Brother. 

• For  each  of  the  past  50  years,  Hindus,  Mus- 
lims and  Christians  in  Mariamabad,  Pakistan,  have 
shared  in  a festival  celebrating  the  birthday  of 
Mary. 

• In  1997,  Jewish  survivors  of  the  Holocaust 
gathered  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  to  honour  the  hero- 
ism of  Polish  Catholic  Sisters  who  saved  Jews  from 
death  during  the  Nazi  persecution. 


• The  Centre  for  World  Thanksgiving  is  an 
interreligious  organization  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
Centre  encourages  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
to  thank  one  another  for  each  one's  unique  gifts 
and  traditions.  Tel:  (214)  969-1977. 

• The  Dalai  Lama,  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Tibetan  people,  is  an  internationally  renowned 
Buddhist  monk  and  an  interfaith  pioneer.  He  has 
written  a book  on  the  gospel  of  Jesus  and  has  col- 
laborated with  Catholics  on  a number  of  issues 
including  monastic  interreligious  dialogue. 

• Thich  Nhat  Hanh  is  a Vietnamese  Buddhist 
monk  who  has  gained  international  respect  as  a 
peacemaker.  In  1997,  Hanh  made  a 12-day  visit  to 
Israel  to  encourage  peace  between  Palestinians  and 
Jews. 

• The  International  Association  of  Religious 
Freedom  (IARF),  founded  a century  ago,  advocates 
religious  freedom  through  interfaith  cooperation. 
This  multifaith  organization  supports  religious 
minority  communities  around  the  globe  which  are 
experiencing  persecution,  and  encourages  religious 
practice  which  is  committed  to  open  inquiry, 
respect  for  human  dignity  and  reverence  for  life. 
Contact  the  Canadian  chapter  at  (604)  926-1621. 
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By  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


resence 


For  almost  14  years,  begin- 
ning in  1980,  Scarboro 
missionaries  worked  in  a 
place  called  Halapitan,  San  Fer- 
nando, on  the  island  of  Mindanao 
in  the  Philippines.  There  are 
about  5,000  Aboriginal  people  of 
the  Manobo  tribe  in  the  area  and 
we  decided  to  reach  out  to  them 
in  dialogue. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Scarboro  lay 
missionary  Gary  Saulnier  moved 
into  a little  Manobo  town  called 
Opis,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  He 
built  a small  house  like  theirs, 
with  a dirt  floor  and  an  open-fire 
cooking  area;  there  was  no  elec- 
tricity. He  would  try  to  learn  their 
language,  their  culture  and  their 
religion. 

The  Philippines,  the  only  pre- 
dominately Christian  nation  in 
Asia,  has  an  approximate  total 
population  of  70  million.  Of  these, 
three  to  four  percent  are  Muslim, 
concentrated  in  the  south  of  the 
island  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Islands,  and  about  seven  percent 
are  Aboriginal  people  of  many 
different  tribes.  The  Aboriginals 
(about  five  million)  are  scattered 
throughout  the  many  islands, 
mostly  in  the  mountainous  areas. 
A relatively  high  percentage  of 
them  have  had  little  contact  with 
Christianity.  Theirs  is  a unique 
culture  and  their  religion  is  a 
form  of  Animism. 

After  Gary  finished  his  term 
with  Scarboro  Missions,  lay  mis- 
sionaries Helen  Harrington  and 
Danny  Gillis,  and  I,  moved  into 
the  town  of  Opis  where  we  lived 
for  about  two  years. 

When  we  first  arrived,  we 


were  in  dialogue  with  Fr.  Vic 
Cullen,  a Jesuit  missionary  who 
had  worked  with  the  Bukidnon 
tribe  for  over  30  years.  He  told  us 
that  the  Manobos  in  Opis  were 
very  poor  and  had  been  exploited 
by  many.  More  than  any  other 
tribe,  their  culture,  dignity  and 
way  of  life  had  been  eroded  by 
their  encounters  with  others. 

As  missionaries  we  wanted  to 
share  our  faith  with  these  very 
impoverished  people  and  to  do  so 
with  the  utmost  respect,  knowing 
that  there  was  inherent  goodness 
in  their  own  culture  and  beliefs. 
By  living  among  them  in  friend- 
ship, we  would  come  to  learn 
from  them  and  hopefully  they 
would  learn  from  us.  We  asked 
them  questions  about  their  histo- 
ry, their  beliefs,  and  their  way  of 
life  and,  as  a natural  response, 
they  in  turn  began  to  ask  about 
ours. 

The  Manobos  believe  that  each 
person  has  two  spirits.  One,  the 
Gimokod,  is  a good  spirit  which 
animates  the  body — much  like 
our  concept  of  soul.  After  death, 
the  Gimokod  crosses  a cleansing 
river  and  goes  to  the  Magbcibaye, 
or  Almighty  Spirit.  The  second 


spirit  is  the  Angkal.  It  is  a bad 
spirit  and  it  follows  you  around 
like  a shadow  all  your  life.  I guess 
that  it  is  their  way  of  saying  that 
each  person  has  the  potential  for 
good  and  for  evil. 

Traditionally,  food  for  them  is 
sacred  and,  therefore,  should  not 
be  horded  but  shared.  This  tradi- 
tion is  being  eroded  by  the  incur- 
sion of  Christians  from  the  low- 
lands who  hold  a more  Western 
cultural  concept  of  ownership. 

When  we  went  to  live  among 
the  Manobo  we  brought  with  us 
an  axe,  a saw  and  a hammer. 
Because  there  were  very  few  tools 
in  the  village,  the  ones  we  had 
were  constantly  being  borrowed. 

Looking  for  firewood  was  a 
daily  task.  Once  I went  out  into 
the  forest  and  got  enough  fire- 
wood for  a week.  Well,  the  vil- 
lagers 'borrowed'  the  wood  until 
it  was  all  gone.  When  I asked 
around  for  the  axe,  I could  not 
locate  it  because  one  borrowed 
from  the  other.  So  we  in  turn 
borrowed  wood  from  our  neigh- 
bours until  we  located  the  axe. 

Most  Manobo  men  have  only 
one  wife,  but  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  Mga  Datu  (Chieftains) 


^ ^ nri  he  Church  therefore  has  this  exhortation:  Prudently 
X and  lovingly,  through  dialogue  and  collaboration 
with  the  followers  of  other  religions  and  in  witness  of  Christ- 
ian faith  and  life,  acknowledge,  preserve  and  promote  the 
spiritual  and  moral  good  found  among  these  (people),  as  well 
as  the  values  in  their  society  and  culture."  (Vatican  Council  II) 
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Michael  Traher,  SFM 


Fr.  Charles  Gervais  and  the  Manobo  Indigenous  peoples  in  the  village  of  Opis, 
on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  Philippines. 


have  two  or  three.  Interestingly,  a 
second  wife  is  not  taken  without 
the  permission  of  the  first.  Many 
times  it  is  because  the  first  wife's 
work  load  has  become  unmanage- 
able and  she  needs  another 
woman's  help. 

Manobos  follow  the  practice  of 
arranged  marriages.  In  some 
cases  girls  as  young  as  eight  to  ten 
years  of  age  are  promised  as  a 
second  wife  to  much  older  men. 
When  the  girl  comes  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  she  must  go  and  live 
with  the  man  and  his  family. 

Helen  Harrington,  who 
became  close  friends  with  the 
Manobo  women,  told  of  a young 
woman  who  confided  that  she  did 
not  want  to  marry  the  old  man  to 
whom  she  was  promised  by  her 
parents.  Indeed  she  was  in  love 
with  a young  man  of  the  tribe. 
This  was  to  no  avail  as  she  was 
given  to  the  older  man  and  soon 
gave  birth  to  one  of  his  children. 

When  we  were  asked  about 
this  tradition  of  promising  young 
girls  in  marriage,  we  told  them 


that  we  believed  in  a God  who 
respected  the  freedom  of  every 
human  being,  and  that  God  even 
sent  the  Angel  Gabriel  to  ask 
Mary  if  she  would  be  willing  to 
become  the  mother  of  our  Sav- 
iour, Jesus. 

Not  long  before  we  left  the 
village,  Utad,  one  of  our  Manobo 
friends  said,  "We  have  some  good 
things  in  our  culture  which  we 
should  try  to  preserve.  But  some 
things  we  should  change."  He 
pointed  to  two  little  girls  who 
were  sitting  on  our  porch,  and 
said,  "These  two  girls  have 
already  been  promised  as  second 
wives.  That  is  not  right." 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years,  the 
time  came  for  us  to  leave.  We 
bought  a pig  which  we  roasted  on 
a spit  and  served  with  rice  and 
vegetables,  enough  to  feed  the 
whole  village.  It  was  our  going- 
away  gift  to  the  people  to  thank 
them  for  having  accepted  us  to 
live  among  them  for  a while.°o 


u\r  ou  evangelize  more  by 
X relationships  than  in  any 
other  way...  Clearly  formulated 
statements  will  be  less  impor- 
tant (at  least  in  the  first  stage) 
than  spontaneous  witness,  even 
casual  remarks,  that  give  evi- 
dence of  deep  faith...  But  spon- 
taneity in  sharing  your  faith  can 
manifest  itself  only  when  it 
becomes  a part  of  your  person- 
ality. It  comes  so  very  natural  to 
you,  it  is  just  your  own  way  of 
being  Christian.  My  emphasis 
here  is  not  on  being 
unprepared.  It  is  on  allowing 
our  faith  to  light  up  our  lives... 

It  is  our  living  faith  that  can 
build  up  another  believer." 

"Asian  Cultures  and 
Evangelization,"  by  Monsignor 
Thomas  Menamparampil,  SDB, 
Sedos  Bulletin  1997.) 
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(Canadian  (Catholics 

& Interfaith  Dialogue 


On  the  international  stage,  Canada  is  emerging  as  a model  for  interfaith  dialogue.  From  coast  to 
coast  this  country  boasts  a multitude  of  interfaith  projects.  Given  Canada's  large  Roman  Catholic 
population,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Catholics  have  entered  the  interfaith  conversation.  Here  are 
some  examples  of  their  dialogue  activity: 


H The  Canadian  Catholic  Conference  of  Bish- 
ops is  committed  to  both  inter-church  and  inter- 
faith dialogue  and  has  established  an  interfaith 
office  in  Ottawa.  Contact:  Sr.  Donna  Geernaert, 
CCCB  Interfaith  Office,  90  Parent  Ave.,  Ottawa, 
ON,  KIN  7B1.  Tel:  613-241-9461. 

H The  O' Byrne  Institute  of  Interfaith  Studies 
in  Calgary,  Alberta,  honours  Fr.  Pat  O'Byrne 
whose  creative  interfaith  work  in  that  city  began 
in  the  late  1950s.  Calgary  is  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  interreligious  environments  in  Canada. 
Tel:  (403)  284-2040. 


Photo  above:  Since  1996,  Scarboro  Missions  has 
sponsored  two  interfaith  conferences  annually. 
The  conferences  approach  the  issue  of  interfaith 
dialogue  using  Gandhian  nonviolent  methods. 
For  more  information  contact  Fr.  Gerald  Curry  at 
(416)  261-7135. 


iHl  In  1996  Toronto  Catholics  sent  greetings  to 
area  Buddhists  on  the  occasion  of  the  June  1 feast 
of  Vesakh,  the  most  important  feast  of  Thera vada 
Buddhism.  Bishop  Nicola  de  Angelis,  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Toronto  archdiocese  and  a member 
of  the  Vatican's  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreli- 
gious Dialogue  issued  the  greetings  along  with  a 
message  from  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  president 
of  the  Council.  Bishop  de  Angelis  has  also  spon- 
sored dialogue  meetings  with  other  faiths  in 
Toronto. 


Ill  Across  Canada,  some  Catholic  high  school 
teachers  are  promoting  interfaith  understanding 
among  their  students  by  conducting  visits  to 
mosques,  synagogues,  temples  and  other  houses 
of  worship. 

HU  In  1996,  Blessed  Sacrament  High  School  in 
Wainwright,  Alberta,  sponsored  a World  Reli- 
gions Day.  More  than  60  students  listened  to  pre- 
sentations by  members  of  the  Muslim,  Sikh,  and 
Jewish  faiths. 


mi  In  the  Toronto 
area.  Catholic  high  school 
students  are  being 
introduced  to  interfaith 
dialogue  through  one-day 
retreat  programmes. 
Students  spend  the  day 
in  small  group  dialogues 
with  representatives  from 
seven  world  religions. 

For  more  information 
contact  Paul  McKenna  at 
(905)  936-1022. 


Paul  McKenna 
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INTERFAITH  RESOURCES 
AND  CONTACTS 


of  Prayer  for  Peace  in  Assisi  (1986),  a Franciscan 
community  in  Montreal  organizes  annual  inter- 
faith prayer  services  in  that  city.  The  presence  of 
the  Dalai  Lama  at  one  of  these  services  attracted 
5,000  people  to  St.  Joseph's  Oratory  (Basilica). 


B Sister  Elaine  Maclnnes,  a native-born  New 
Bruns  wicker  and  member  of  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
aries, went  to  Japan  in  the  1970s  to  do  missionary 
work.  There  she  met  a Buddhist  nun  who  intro- 
duced her  to  the  practice  of  Zen  Buddhist  sitting 
meditation.  Years  later  Sr.  Elaine  became  the  first 
Christian  in  Canadian  history  to  be  recognized  as 
a Zen  master  (teacher).  Today  she  teaches  Oriental 
meditation  methods  to  prison  inmates  in  London, 
England. 


HU  The  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion  have  been 
in  Canada  for  50  years.  The  Order's  primary  focus 
is  Jewish-Christian  dialogue,  both  in  Canada  and 
in  many  other  countries.  Tel:  (416)  533-7734. 


ml  For  the  past  ten  years.  Compass,  a national 
Jesuit  journal,  has  been  edited  by  Robert  Chodos, 
a practicing  Jew  .0° 

! 


• World  Interfaith  Education  Assoc. 

(Ontario),  works  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
religious  pluralism  in  Ontario  through  edu- 
cation and  dialogue.  154  University  Ave., 

Ste.  200,  Toronto,  ON,  M5H  3Z4. 

Tel:  (416)  340-6630. 

• World  Conference  for  Religion  and  Peace, 

working  at  local,  national  and  international 
levels  to  foster  peace  and  justice  through 
interfaith  dialogue.  Tel:  (416)  241-5848. 

• Vatican  II  Documents: 

The  Decree  on  the  Church's  Missionary  Activity; 
The  Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of 
the  Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions; 

Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom; 

Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in 
the  Modern  World. 

• Faith  in  My  Neighbour 

— World  Religions  in  Canada 
($12.95  plus  GST  and  postage).  Profiles  15 
non-Christian  religions  in  Canada,  each 
researched  and  written  by  members  of  the 
given  religion.  Contact  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  3250  Bloor  St.  W.,  Etobicoke,  ON, 

M8X  2Y4.  Tel:  (416)  231-5931. 

• Canadian  Centre  for  Ecumenism, 

2065  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal,  PQ,  H3H 
1G6.  Tel:  (514)  937-9176. 

• Interfaith  Dialogue:  An  Annotated  Bibliog- 
raphy (US$4.25).  Order  from  Multifaith 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  128,  Wofford  Heights, 
California,  USA,  93285-0128. 

• Vision  TV — Canada's  multi-faith  television 
network,  80  Bond  St.,  Toronto,  ON,  M5B  1X2. 
Tel:  (416)  368-3194. 

• Multifaith  Action  Society,  33  Arrowwood 
Place,  Port  Moody,  BC,  V3H  4J1. 

Tel/Fax:  (604)  469-1164. 

(Produces  the  Multifaith  Calendar.) 
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• Living  Our  Faith 

• Sharing  Our  Gifts 

• Finding  Christ  Among  Others 


missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 

to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel  shares  a greeting  of  peace  with  Peruvian  children. 
Fr.  Frank  now  serves  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador, 
as  director  of  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  Seminary. 


Yes , I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your 
programme:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 
□ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province  Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  Extension  161  ( priesthood ), 
Extension  165  (laity) — E-mail:  lmo@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
Internet:// www. web.net/~sfms 


I 

Complete  and  mail  this  today! 
...Or  give  us  a call. 


Inside 

• READERS’  SURVEY 

The  response  to  our  Survey 
has  been  great!  Thank  you. 
If  you  missed  it  in  the 
January  ’98  issue,  we  repeat 
it  here  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  tell  us  what 
you  think!  (See  page  11) 
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• LENT:  A Time 
to  Reflect 

•The  Way  of  the  Cross 

Development  & Peace 

• Canadian  International 
Development  Agency 

Working  with  Scarboro 
Missions  to  assist 
overseas  communities 


YOkv  look  amona  the  dead  ^ot  someone  who 


Ls  alive?  <H.e  is  not  heze;  he  has  tlsen ” 


( Luke  24:5) 


Easter  Appeal 
Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Easter  Appeal  Envelope. 
With  your  offering,  you  are 
helping  Scarboro  missionaries 
to  continue  their  work 
overseas  and  in  Canada, 
"proclaiming  the  Good  News 
to  all  creation."  Thank  you 
and  may  God  bless  you  and 
your  family  at  this  time  of 
renewal  and  hope. 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  missionary  community  involved  in 
mission  overseas  and  in  Canada.  Founded  in 
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Ten  Days  for  Global  Justice 
"A  Taste  for  Justice" 

TEN  DAYS'  1998  program  continues  its  examina- 
tion of  alternatives  to  the  global  'market'  econo- 
my, focusing  particularly  on  the  promotion  of  fair 
trade  for  coffee  and  highlighting  the  devastating 
effects  of  unjust  trading  patterns.  Coffee  is  the  most 
widely  traded  beverage  in  the  world,  and  the  time  is 
right  to  use  our  consumer  power  to  promote  greater 
access  to  coffee  products  which  give  growers  a fair  price  for  their 
crop.  We  need  to  change  our  personal  actions  while  at  the  same  time 
holding  governments  and  corporations  accountable,  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  take  steps  toward  positive  change. 

An  education  and  action  guide,  flyer  and  faith  resource  are  among 
the  materials  available  for  your  parish  or  community  group. 

To  order,  contact  the  TEN  DAYS  National  Office,  77  Charles  St.  W., 
Ste,  401,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S  1K5.  Tel:  416-922-0591;  Fax:  416-922-1419; 
E-mail:  tendays@web.net. 

Sponsored  by  the  major  Churches  of  Canada;  helping  Canadians  understand 
world  issues  and  what  they,  as  global  citizens,  can  do  about  them. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


"Go  tell  John ..." 


ecently  I met  with  a 
committee  to  plan  a 
weekend  conference 
being  held  here  at  Scarboro's 
Mission  Centre  this  fall.  We  were 
to  decide  on  a theme;  one  that 
would  strengthen  our  faith  and 
help  us  to  witness  the  gospel  in 
our  daily  lives. 

It  was  as  if  a dark  cloud  sur- 
rounded the  long  table  around 
which  nine  of  us  were  sitting.  We 
seemed  to  dwell  on  the  dark  side 
of  our  world — on  the  threat  of 
war  in  Iraq;  on  the  poverty  of 
children  in  Canada;  on  the  vul- 
nerability of  so  many  of  our  sis- 
ters and  brothers.  Everyone 
seemed  so  hopeless — just  the 
opposite  of  what  we  are  called  to 
be  as  Christians.  Granted  the 
dark  cloud  is  very  real  and  seems 
to  grow  rather  than  diminish. 

As  I listened  to  the  stories  of 
darkness  I thought  of  the  gospel 
of  Luke  (7:18-22)  in  which  John 
the  Baptist,  while  in  prison,  sent 
two  of  his  disciples  to  the  Lord  to 
ask,  "Are  you  the  one  who  is  to 
come,  or  are  we  to  wait  for 
another?"  And  Jesus  answered 
them,  "Go  and  tell  John  what  you 
have  seen  and  heard:  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  the 
poor  have  good  news  brought  to 
them." 

In  the  Palestine  of  Jesus'  time 
most  people  were  poor  and  often 
exploited  both  by  the  occupying 
Roman  military  presence  and  by 
their  own  leaders.  There  were 
many  dark  clouds  around.  Yet 
Jesus'  answer  to  John  stressed  the 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


"...the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dead  are 
raised,  the  poor  have 
good  news 
brought  to  them." 

good.  His  answer  was  hope- 
filled:  Tell  John  the  good  things 
that  are  happening;  tell  John 
hope  rules,  not  despair;  that  good 
is  stronger  than  evil. 

This  is  a lesson  we  Christians 
need  to  carry  with  us  during  Lent 
and  throughout  the  year.  While 
mindful  that  we  do  sin,  we  must 
not  dwell  on  our  sin;  while  mind- 
ful of  the  sin  of  the  world,  we 
must  not  dwell  on  the  world's 
sin.  As  Mary  Jo  Leddy  writes  in 
her  book,  " Say  To  The  Darkness 
We  Beg  To  Differ,''  we  are  to  be 
people  of  hope,  who  look  for  the 
signs  of  hope.  We  must  be  people 
who  dwell  on  the  good,  and 
there  is  more  good  in  the  world 
and  in  our  lives  than  bad  or  sin- 
ful. 

In  this  Lenten  issue  we,  too, 
beg  to  differ;  our  stories  speak 
of  hope  and  good  news  despite 
the  darkness.  Scarboro  mission- 
ary Bishop  George  Marskell 
writes  about  a prisoner  in  a 


Brazilian  jail,  and  about  a moth- 
er's love.  Fr.  Roger  Brennan 
reflects  back  to  events  during 
Holy  Week  in  a small  village  in 
the  Philippines,  and  offers  us 
words  of  strength,  encourage- 
ment and  hope. 

We  also  tell  you  about  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  whose  financial 
partnership  with  us  is  making 
possible  several  projects  which 
will  benefit  the  poor  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Panama 
and  all  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr. 

Joseph  Curcio  shares  his  story  of 
starting  over,  and  of  a communi- 
ty's generosity  and  love.  Fr.  Cur- 
cio, who  started  his  missionary 
career  in  the  sunny  and  warm 
climate  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, is  now  retiring  "with  his 
boots  still  on"  in  the  not-so- 
sunny  and  warm  climate  of 
northern  British  Columbia. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  is  part  of 
the  Development  and  Peace  cam- 
paign focusing  on  the  way  in 
which  growing  movements  for 
social  change  in  Canada  and  in 
the  South  are  truly  signs  of  hope 
in  our  times.  During  the  Way  of 
the  Cross,  Jesus  shows  concern  for 
the  women  He  meets  and  for  His 
mother.  The  darkness  of  His  final 
hours  gives  way  to  His  resurrec- 
tion. Christ  'opens  the  Scriptures' 
to  the  disciples  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus  and  sets  their  hearts  on 
fire. 

"Go  tell  John..."°° 
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yArfultes 


By  Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M. 


t is  Holy  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Aquiles  stretches 
a brawny  tattooed  arm 
through  the  bars  of  the 
cell.  He  is  the  first  of 
four  prisoners  in  the  six- 
by-four-foot  cell  of  the 
small  city  jail  to  shake 
my  hand.  There  are  four 
cells  with  four  to  five 
prisoners  in  each:  mur- 
derers, rapists,  armed 
robbers,  extortionists, 
drug  dealers  and  drug 
users;  sons  of  God  who 
have  gone  wrong. 

I don't  know  the  charges 
against  Aquiles,  and  I don't  ask. 
He  is  one  of  two  prisoners  who 
are  not  local  men.  I ask  if  they 
want  me  to  contact  their  fami- 
lies. Nata,  one  of  Aquiles'  cell 
mates,  asks  me  to  phone  the 
priest  in  his  parish  in  Maues. 

The  priest  knows  his  mother. 

Aquiles  wants  to  write  to  his 
mother  in  the  State  of  Acre  and 
asks  if  I would  mail  his  letter.  I 
give  him  a lined  notebook,  an 
envelope  and  a ballpoint  pen.  A 
couple  of  days  later  I return  to 
the  jail  to  pick  up  Aquiles'  mail 
to  take  to  Sao  Paulo,  to  the  annu- 
al meeting  of  Brazilian  Bishops, 


Jesus  is  lowered  from  the  cross.  Artwork  by  Cerezo  Barredo. 


where  I will  meet  Bishop  Moacyr 
Grechi  of  Rio  Branco  Acre  where 
Aquiles'  family  lives.  He'll  deliv- 
er the  letter  personally. 

In  early  May,  when  I return 
from  the  Bishops'  meeting,  I 
accompany  the  pastoral  team 
that  visits  the  prisoners  each 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  men 
look  forward  to  the  hour  or  so 
that  the  team  spends  with  them. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  are 
allowed  out  of  the  cells  to  be  in 
the  corridor.  The  men  pray  and 
sing.  (There  are  no  female  pris- 


oners.) They  also  bring  up  com- 
plaints: the  septic  tank  is  over- 
flowing; the  toilet  doesn't  work; 
it's  been  two  weeks  since  they've 
been  allowed  in  the  yard  to  sit  in 
the  sun.  They  request  medica- 
tion and  magazines,  and  ask  us 
to  visit  their  families,  a wife  or 
mother.  Before  we  leave  there  is 
always  cake  and  soft  drinks 
which  the  team  has  brought 
along.  Aquiles  is  well.  Nata  has 
news  that  his  girlfriend  has 
given  birth  to  a baby  girl. 
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A Letter  From 
His  Mother 

On  the  next  visit, 

Aquiles  informs  us 
that  he  has  received  a 
letter  from  his  mother. 

It's  the  first  news  from 
home  in  many  months. 

His  mother  wants  him 
to  begin  reading  the  bible  and  to 
pray  the  rosary.  The  pastoral 
team  gets  him  a pocket  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
Psalms,  and  the  rosary  beads. 

When  I next  see  Aquiles, 
rosary  around  his  neck,  it's  the 
beginning  of  July.  He  is  in  a 
different  cell,  located  in  a small 
building  adjacent  to  the  slightly 
larger,  airier  and  better-lit  cell 
block.  He's  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  men,  except  for  his 
buddy  Nata.  They  are  in  a kind 
of  solitary  confinement.  The 
police  suspect  that  one  night, 
during  a televised  soccer  game, 
the  inmates  in  one  cell  had 
attempted  to  make  a break. 
Aquiles  and  Nata  were  accused 
of  being  the  leaders. 

It's  not  a very  pleasant  set  up 
they  are  in.  I'm  thinking  that  if 
anyone  is  considering  a life  of 
crime  they  should  spend  ten 
minutes,  or  even  five  minutes  in 
this  hole.  Nata  is  particularly 
uneasy.  He  wants  me  to  talk  to 
the  judge  to  allow  him  to  see  his 
girlfriend  and  the  new  baby.  He 
has  heard  that  they  are  in  the 
city  but  have  been  denied  per- 
mission to  visit  him.  I talk  to  the 
judge  before  leaving  on  a pas- 
toral visit  downriver.  He 


Bishop  George  Marskell  and  parishioners  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


promises  to  review  the  case. 

Now  it's  almost  the  end  of 
July.  I've  just  returned  from  the 
pastoral  visit  and  drop  in  to  visit 
the  Sisters  in  the  barrio  or  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sao  Joao,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  city,  close  to  a swamp. 
Sister  Antonia  fills  me  with  news 
as  well  as  coffee  and  cake.  She 
informs  me  that  one  afternoon, 
about  a week  earlier,  there  was  a 
lot  of  commotion  in  the  area.  The 
police  killed  an  escaped  prisoner 
not  too  far  from  the  Sisters' 
house.  He  was  hiding  in  the 
swamp.  Another  convict  man- 
aged to  escape,  but  was  recap- 
tured the  following  day  in  a 
neighbour's  house.  The  people 
claim  the  dead  man  was  a tall 
white  man  called  "Macaxeira," 
Aquiles  nickname. 

The  supervisor  at  the  ceme- 
tery tells  me  that  late  one  after- 
noon, the  police  arrived  in  the 
cemetery  with  an  order  for  him 
to  open  a grave.  A prisoner 
without  family  had  died.  He 
would  be  buried  as  an  indigent. 
And  so  Aquiles  was  put  into  an 
unmarked  grave  just  before 
dark,  around  six  in  the  evening. 
No  one  to  mourn  him,  pray  for 
him,  light  candles  or  put  flowers 
on  his  grave. 

When  I arrive  at  the  jail  there 


are  two  prisoners  handcuffed  to 
the  fence,  taking  in  the  late  after- 
noon sun.  They  tell  me  the  police 
killed  Macaxeira  and  recaptured 
Nata.  Now  I know  who  the  other 
man  was  who  had  escaped  with 
Aquiles. 

The  Chief  of  Police 

The  office  of  the  chief  of 
police  is  situated  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  jail.  I am  given  a cool 
reception  when  I ask  about 
Aquiles'  death  and  why  he  was 
buried  so  quickly.  The  police 
give  their  version  of  what  hap- 
pened. A matter  of  kill  or  be 
killed.  A policeman  armed  with 
guns  kills  a man  carrying  only  a 
small  paring  knife. 

I don't  believe  it.  Are  the 
police  not  trained  to  immobilize 
a criminal?  There  was  a quick 
burial  because  the  police  have  no 
record  of  the  deceased  family.  I 
insist  on  visiting  Nata.  The  chief 
tells  me  to  come  back  the  next 
day. 

Nata  and  I are  let  into  a small 
room  with  one  door  and  a 
barred  window.  Nata  sits  on  the 
floor  in  a corner  furthest  from 
the  door.  He  tells  me  to  stay  by 
the  window.  Slowly  and  in  a 
very  low  but  nervous  voice  he 
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rZ$eaft  'Bishop 


I received  your  letter  yesterday.  Thank  you  for 
being  so  considerate  in  letting  me  know  of  the  death  of 
my  son,  Aquiles.  I am  59  years  of  age  and  not  in  good 
health.  I am  unable  to  visit  his  grave  now.  I prayed  a 
lot  to  God  to  free  him  from  prison  and  from  his  bad 
ways.  If  God  gives  me  strength  I hope  to  visit  you.  I 
don't  know  anyone  in  your  city.  Please  take  me  to  his 
grave.  I want  to  buy  the  plot  where  he  is  buried.  He 
left  two  small  daughters.  One  is  four  years  old ; the 
other  is  three.  Pray  that  God  protects  them.  Can  you 
get  his  death  certificate  for  me?  I am  so  sad.  Please 
pray  for  me.  Please  tell  me  the  truth  about  how  he 
died.  I pray  for  you  and  for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  prisoners'  pastoral  team. 

‘T^aLnxunda.  Biiva 

Rio  Branco,  August  1997 


1997  Lenten  Campaign  focused  on  prisoners 

Last  year,  Brazil's  Catholic  bishops  chose  the  controversial  theme 
of  prisons  and  prisoners  ("Fraternity  and  Prisoners:  Christ  Frees  From 
All  Prisons")  as  the  topic  for  their  annual  Lenten  Campaign  which 
began  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

A statement  by  the  Bishops'  Conference  said  that  many  people 
have  preconceived  ideas  about  prisoners  who  are  often  seen  as  "dan- 
gerous for  society  and  as  people  that  one  needs  to  avoid,  as  was  the 
case  of  those  suffering  from  leprosy  at  other  times  during  history." 

The  bishops  emphasized  the  need  "to  analyze  indepth  the  reality 
of  prisoners  and  prisons...  as  well  as  the  clear  discrimination  present 
in  the  way  prisoners  are  treated,"  and  how  crime  is  affected  by  soci- 
ety's lack  of  attention  to  basic  priorities  such  as  education,  health, 
housing,  employment,  and  the  redistribution  of  income  and  property. 

Most  recent  figures  state  that  there  are  approximately  129,000  pris- 
oners in  Brazil  (96.31%  men  and  3.69%  women).  The  prison  system, 
however,  has  room  for  only  55,000  and  is  overcrowded. 

Statistics  show  that  95%  are  from  the  poorer  segments  of  society, 
and  80%  cannot  afford  to  hire  a lawyer. 

Of  the  prison  population,  43%  are  in  on  charges  of  assault  and  rob- 
bery; 17%  for  murder;  10%  for  drug  trafficking;  3%  for  causing  bodily 
injuries;  3%  for  rape;  2%  for  indecent  acts;  2%  for  fraud;  and  1%  for 
extortion.  For  the  remaining  19%,  official  statistics  do  not  list  why 
they  were  sentenced. 

(Adapted  from  an  article  in  Latinamerica  Press,  February  20, 1997) 


tells  me  what  happened.  When  he 
finishes,  he  cries. 

He  had  decided  to  break  out 
because  he  had  heard  that  his  baby 
was  very  sick  with  fever.  He  want- 
ed to  see  her  and  hold  her.  After- 
wards he  would  turn  himself  in. 
Aquiles  wanted  to  go  home.  His 
version  of  how  Aquiles  died  is 
different  from  the  official  police 
version,  but  he  begs  me  to  say  noth- 
ing and  to  do  nothing;  he's  afraid 
he  might  be  killed,  too.  He  asks  for 
a hammock  because  his  was  used  to 
bury  Aquiles. 

I return  home  and  begin  won- 
dering how  you  tell  a mother  that 
the  police  have  killed  her  son.  I 
phone  Bishop  Moacyr  in  Rio  Bran- 
co. He  thinks  I should  write  to  her, 
but  send  the  letter  to  him.  He'll 
visit  her  and  be  there  with  the  fami- 
ly when  they  read  the  letter. 

The  youth  of  the  parish  arrange 
to  have  a cross  made  for  the  grave. 
Celson  paints  and  inscribes 
Aquiles'  name  and  date  of  death. 
The  prisoners'  pastoral  team  visit 
the  grave  and  attend  Mass  the 
afternoon  the  cross  is  placed  over 
Aquiles'  resting  place.  One  woman 
thoughtfully  brings  flowers.  Anoth- 
er carries  a piece  of  white  drawing 
board  with  the  words: 

Aquiles 

Killed  by  the  police 
Stop  the  violence 

May  he  rest  in  peace 

..... 

After  Aquiles  death,  our  pastoral 
team  continued  to  visit  the 
prisoners.  After  one  such  visit,  the 
prison  chief  asked  to  speak  with  me 
in  his  office  where  he  made  a star- 
tling request.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
a group  of  prisoners  could  attend 
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Mass  in  the  parish  church  some- 
time. He  would  make  all  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  trans- 
portation and  security. 

I readily  agreed,  but  stressed  to 
him  that  there  would  be  no  guns 
brought  into  the  church. 

The  prisoners  were  excited  about 
attending  Mass  with  the  communi- 
ty. Sadly,  not  all  of  the  community 
shared  their  joy.  There  are  some 
who  do  not  agree  with  our  prison 
ministry.  To  them,  these  men  do  not 
deserve  our  attention  and  service. 

Just  before  Christmas  last  year, 
the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
attend  another  community  Mass  at 
the  parish  church,  and  asked  if  they 
could  also  visit  me  at  the  rectory. 
They  had  heard  that  I was  soon 
leaving  for  Canada  because  of  an 
illness.  They  arrived  in  a large  bus 
which  was  parked  in  front  of  the 
rectory. 

The  chief  would  not  allow  the 
men  to  come  inside,  so  I boarded 
the  bus  to  greet  them.  Speaking  for 
the  group,  one  of  the  prisoners  said 
to  me,  "Just  as  you  reach  out  to  us 
in  prison,  we  will  pray  for  you  to  be 
well  and  to  return  to  us  again."  His 
words  resonated  within  me.  And 
then  I recalled  the  words  of  Jesus 
(Matthew  25:36-46): 

"Come,  you  that  are  blessed  by 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world...  for  I was  sick 
and  you  took  care  of  me,  I was  in 
prison  and  you  visited  me..." 

All  this  time,  in  as  much  as  we 
have  been  ministering  to  them,  it 
seems  that  these  imprisoned  men 
have  been  ministering  to  us.  Our 
wondrous  God  has  many  ways  of 
redeeming  all  who  desire  God's 
forgiveness  and  love  .0° 


Scarboro  Missions  Congratulates 
Cardinal  Ambrozic 

In  a letter  dated  January  19, 1998,  to  Cardinal 
Ambrozic  on  his  appointment  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  said: 

"...I  want  to  reiterate  our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  all 
that  you  have  done  for  us  at  Scarboro  Missions.  Some 
know  and  esteem  you  as  their  classmate  and  fellow 
seminarian.  Others  of  us  recall  the  Scripture  classes 
with  their  clarity  and  challenge  to  know  and  live  the 
gospel  values.  More  recently,  as  pastor  of  the  Archdio- 
cese, we  are  grateful  for  your  compassion  as  you 
accompanied  us  in  the  wake  services  of  many  of  our 
members.  Since  your  appointment  as  Auxiliary  Bishop 
in  1976,  you  have  been  a member  of  our  Board  and 
more  recently,  its  President. 

...May  God  bless  you  and  the  Archdiocese." 


Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero 


The  San  Salvador 
archdiocese,  El  Sal- 
vador, has  moved  slain 
Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  one  step  closer 
to  possible  canonization 
by  completing  its  review 
of  his  life. 

The  archdiocesan 
process,  initiated  in  1993 
by  former  Archbishop 
Arturo  Rivera  Damas, 
was  formally  closed  at  an 
archdiocesan  ceremony 
on  November  1, 1996, 
presided  over  by  church 
leaders  and  Archbishop 
Fernando  Saenz  Lacalle 
of  San  Salvador.  "We 
must  pray  now  for  the  speedy  canonization"  of  Romero, 
Saenz  told  those  at  the  ceremony. 

During  the  archdiocesan  process,  the  ecclesiastical  court 
in  San  Salvador  studied  manuscripts  of  Romero's  homilies, 
writings  and  personal  letters.  The  court  also  received  testi- 
monies from  different  people  who  knew  the  works  of 
Romero  during  his  time  as  San  Salvador's  archbishop.  All 
material  will  now  be  sent  to  Rome. 

The  canonization  process  of  Romero,  assassinated  while 
celebrating  Mass  in  March  1980,  began  in  1990  and  has 
been  publicly  endorsed  by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
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L^ent... 


A Time  of  Reflection 


By  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 


San  Fernando/  Bu  kid  non. 
CSood  Friday. 


It's  4:30  a.m.  Cold  and  driz- 
zly. A long  procession  of 
people  trudge  the  dark 
muddy  street  to  the  edge  of 
town,  juggling  candles, 
umbrellas  and  Rosary  beads, 
following  two  men  carrying  a 
large  cross.  We  are  making  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  around  the 
town,  our  first  religious  obser- 
vance for  this  Good  Friday. 

I am  tired  and  miserable  and 
thinking,  "Is  this  really  all  neces- 
sary?", knowing  that  the  rest  of 
the  day  will  be  filled  with  con- 
fessions, sermons  on  the  seven 
last  words  of  Christ  from  the 
cross,  and  finally  the  Good  Fri- 
day liturgy  at  three  o'clock. 

Having  grown  used  to  the 
civilized  comforts  of  Canada 
where  even  our  penances  are  not 
very  inconvenient,  I found  this 
simple  act  of  piety  very  burden- 
some. However,  for  the  people 
of  San  Fernando,  on  the  Philip- 
pine island  of  Mindanao,  this 
was  not  very  different  from  their 
daily  routine.  They  were  per- 
haps out  and  about  a little  earlier 
than  usual,  but  a dawn  walk 
through  muddy  streets  and 
paths  to  their  farms  was  as  nat- 
ural as  our  9:00  a.m.  rush  to  the 
workplace.  Most  of  them  would 
spend  this  Good  Friday  in  and 
around  the  church,  reliving  once 
again  the  events  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion and  death,  and  through 
their  prayers  and  sacrifices 
expressing  their  sorrow  for  sin 


and  their  gratitude  for  God's 
goodness  to  them. 

Once  again  I am  back  in 
Canada.  It  is  hard  to  get  a sense 
of  the  spirit  of  penitence  or  even 
the  need  for  it  here.  On  one  hand 
our  lives  seem  to  be  so  comfort- 
able and  secure,  at  least  materi- 
ally, that  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
do  anything  to  disturb  them.  Yet 
every  year  Lent  comes  around 
and  we  are  reminded  that  this  is 

Once  again  I am 
back  in  Canada.  It 
is  hard  to  get  a 
sense  of  the  spirit 
of  penitence  or 
even  the  need  for 
it  here. 

a season  of  penance.  We  wonder 
what  we  can  do  to  make  these 
few  weeks  meaningful.  For 
many  the  old  penitential  stand- 
bys seem  somehow  uninviting. 
Not  that  some  of  them  would 
not  still  be  difficult;  but  what's 
the  point?  We  think,  "So,  I won't 
have  desserts  or  a cigarette  or 
coffee  for  40  days."  What  does 
that  prove  except  that  I have 
will-power?  It's  ironic,  though, 
that  so  many  of  the  former  peni- 
tential practices  have  been  recy- 
cled as  health  practices  intended 
primarily  to  make  our  bodies 
healthy  and  beautiful  rather  than 


our  souls.  Along  with  a lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  'giving  things 
up,'  few  people  seem  inclined  to 
intensify  their  spiritual  exercises 
by  such  practices  as  more  fre- 
quent attendance  at  Mass  or 
more  time  at  prayer. 

In  spite  of  what  seems  to  me  a 
loss  of  interest  in  traditional 
Lenten  observances.  Lent 
remains  a unique  opportunity, 
on  a yearly  basis,  to  reflect  on 
our  lives.  It  is  a specific  period  of 
time;  we  can  have  a sense  of 
solidarity  with  others  who  are 
observing  this  season  of  penance 
and  we  have  the  structure  pro- 
vided by  the  Church's  liturgy  to 
help  us  through  this  process. 
There  are  many  forms  that  one's 
self-reflection  can  take:  exami- 
nation of  one's  personal  goals, 
relationships,  fidelity  to  the 
gospels  and  one's  religious  prac- 
tices, to  name  a few. 

Apart  from  the  form  of  self- 
reflection we  may  choose,  it 
seems  to  me  that  more  and 
more,  factors  beyond  our  imme- 
diate control  encroach  on  us  and 
impose  their  own  need  for  an 
evaluation  of  our  lives.  I am 
referring  to  the  economic,  social 
and  political  restructuring  that  is 
presently  taking  place  in  Cana- 
da. We  are  being  forced  to  think 
seriously  about  what  kind  of 
country  we  have,  what  kind  of 
country  we  may  have  in  the 
future  and  what  kind  of  country 
we  want. 

In  terms  of  our  personal  lives, 
many  experience  anxiety,  confu- 
sion and  disappointment  as  it 
becomes  clear  that  dreams  and 
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This  rural  Philippine  community  relives  Christ's  passion  and  death. 


j 

) 


expectations  of  the  future  were 
ill-founded  illusions.  Instead  of 
moving  into  a bountiful  tomor- 
row, we  now  face  poverty, 
unemployment,  cutbacks,  rising 
violence,  ecological  crisis  and 
even  the  possible  dismember- 
ment of  our  country. 

These  are  hardly  pleasant 
things  to  reflect  on,  but  they  are 
inescapable.  They  are  our  pre- 
sent reality.  They  also  raise  chal- 
lenging questions  for  us.  How 
will  we  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people  react  to  the  new  situa- 
tion? Will  it  provoke  anger, 
hard-heartedness,  discourage- 
ment, a desire  to  shut  others  out 
and  turn  a deaf  ear  to  those  in 
need?  Or  will  it  instead  call  forth 
compassion,  generosity,  a re- 
consideration of  goals  and  val- 
ues, and  the  looking  for  a cre- 
ative way  into  the  future?  All  of 
these  considerations  provide 
rich  material  for  Lenten  reflec- 
tions, decisions  and  actions  and 


the  Liturgy  can  provide  a valu- 
able support  for  this  process. 

Ash  Wednesday  sets  the 
tone  with  its  stark  realism  about 
the  nature  of  our  earthly  life.  We 
are  a sinful  people  in  need  of 
conversion.  Our  lives  are  short 
and  lead  inexorably  to  the  grave, 
but  we  are  called  to  glory. 

First  Sunday  of  Lent  pre- 
sents us  with  Christ's  dilemma, 
which  is  also  our  own.  Where 
shall  we  invest  ourselves — in  the 
search  for  material  security  and 
pleasure,  recognition  and  power, 
or  is  there  a more  profound 
meaning  for  our  lives? 

Second  Sunday  of  Lent 

with  the  gospel  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration offers  a glimpse  of  the 
glory  to  which  we  are  called. 
However,  we  need  the  admoni- 
tion, "Do  not  be  afraid!"  How 
fearful  we  are! 


Can  we  set  aside  our  fear  and 
embrace  the  gospel  with  its  call 
to  conversion?  The  gospel  read- 
ing for  the  Third  Sunday  in  Lent, 
with  the  references  by  Jesus  to 
the  Galileans  killed  by  Pilate  and 
the  people  killed  by  the  falling 
tower,  reminds  us  that  unless  we 
repent  we  will  perish.  This  mes- 
sage is  reinforced  by  the  parable 
of  the  fig  tree  threatened  with 
death  because  it  produces  no 
fruit.  God  is  patient  with  us,  but 
we  are  called  to  examine  our 
lives,  to  uproot  what  is  harmful 
and  change  what  is  not  helpful 
so  that  our  lives  may  be  fruitful 
in  Christian  values  and  actions. 

Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent 

The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
is  a rich  source  of  reflection  for 
all  of  us.  Do  we  not  all,  at  vari- 
ous times,  play  each  of  the  roles? 
Sometimes  we  are  the  wayward 
son,  sometimes  the  forgiving 
father,  at  other  times  the  right- 
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eous  older  brother.  Where  are  we 
now  in  our  relationships?  What 
grace  must  we  seek  in  each  case 
to  ensure  that  we  can  respond  in 
the  most  loving  way  to  those 
who  are  part  of  our  lives? 

Fifth  Sunday  of  Lent 

"Neither  do  I condemn  you, 
go  away  and  sin  no  more."  What 
a relief  and  comfort  these  words 
of  Jesus  must  have  brought  to 
the  poor  woman  in  the  gospel 
after  the  humiliation  of  her  pub- 
lic exposure  by  the  scribes  and 
pharisees. 

Do  we  use  people,  as  they  did 
here,  simply  to  achieve  our 
goals,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  them?  Are  we  hypo- 
critically self-righteous  in  con- 
demning others  while  we  excuse 
our  own  faults?  Once  again  we 
are  called  to  acknowledge  the 
reality  of  our  own  sinfulness  so 
that  we  too  may  hear  the  words, 
"Neither  do  I condemn  you,  go 
and  sin  no  more." 

Holy  Week,  the  culmination 
of  Christ's  life.  It  is  a week  of 
acclamation,  betrayal,  denial, 
abandonment,  suffering,  death 
and  glory.  So  much  to  think 
about.  No  wonder  the  Filipinos 
celebrate  this  week  so  intensely! 

It  could  be  such  a week  for  all  of 
us  if  we  truly  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge Lent  offers  us.  The  chal- 
lenge to  peer  deeply  into  our 
own  lives,  to  walk  these  40  days 
with  the  words  of  Christ  in  our 
minds  and  hearts,  ready  to  face 
our  lives  and  our  world,  not  full 
of  fear  and  anxiety,  but  confident 
that  in  the  midst  of  our  difficul- 
ties we  can  find  hope  and  mean- 
ing in  the  person  and  message  of 
Jesus. °° 


OT 


441 


‘Do  you  have  to  be  rich 
to  remember  the  missions 
in  your  Will?” 

NO! 


Many  people  think  that  a bequest  (gift)  to  the 
missions  in  your  WILL,  has  to  be  a large  amount. 

This  is  not  so. 

Your  bequest  can  be  as  low  as  $100.00. 
Remembering  Scarboro  Missions  in  your  WILL 
ensures  that  your  commitment  to  the  missions 
will  continue  after  your  death. 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 
Ph:  416-261-7135;  Fax:  416-261-0820. 
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1 

Dear  Partner  in  Mission, 

r Society  celebrates  its 
. • This  vear  our  oo^t'io 

Greetings  from  Scarboro  Mlss*  magazine  enters  its  80th  year. 

80th  anniversary  and  Scarboro  tion  in  answering  the 

To  begin  this  specia,  year,  we  ask  y^  ^ ^ w get  to 

questions  contained  m tins  magazine  interestmg, 

kn0w  you  better  and  to  make  5-  ^ ^ a„  avid  reader  or  an 

informative,  as  well  - ^ ^ you.  Your  answers  are 

occasional  one,  we  wo  resuits  in  a later  issue  of  the 

andourprayers. 

magazine,  be  assui 
Sincerely, 

tfeiaU 

Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Editor,  Scarboro  Missions  Magazine 

carefully  remove  first  the 

p.s.  After  completing  this  survey  ca  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ endosed 

envelope,  then  the  survey  page  , 
envelope  by  the  end  of  April,  Thank  y 

L— — — — 
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EADERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SU 


1 . How  many  years  have  you  been  receiving  Scarboro  Missions ? 

□ less  than  1 □ 1-2  □ 3-5  □ 6-10  □ over  10 

2.  How  did  you  first  begin  receiving  Scarboro  Missions  or  first  hear  about  the  magazine? 

□ A parent  □ Teacher  □ Parish  (collection)  □ Parish  (visiting  missionary) 

□ Other 


3.  How  many  people  read  your  copy  of  Scarboro  Missions ? O One  O Two  O Three  or  more 

4.  How  much  of  each  issue  do  you  usually  read? 

O All  O About  half  or  more  O Less  than  half  O Do  not  read 

5.  What  information  do  you  look  forward  to  reading  about  or  would  like  to  see  more  of? 

□ Scarboro  missionaries'  stories  of  mission  □ Contemporary  view  of  mission 

□ Social  justice  issues  □ Environmental  issues  □ News  of  Scarboro  missionaries 

□ Women's  issues  □ Laity's  role  in  mission  □ Dialogue  with  other  faiths 

□ Other 


6.  Which  of  the  following  recent  issues/ articles  did  you  find  enjoyable  or  informative? 

O Economics  Issue  (March  '96)  O The  Jubilee  (Feb  '97)  O Children  (Mar  '97) 

O Magazine  Calendar  Issue  O Mission  in  Ocoa /Dominican  Republic  (Sep  '97) 

O Issues  on  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  O Scarboro  Laity  in  Mission  (Oct  '97) 

O Other 


7.  What  do  you  like  about  Scarboro  Missions  magazine? 

O Articles  inspire  & challenge  me  to  live  my  faith  □ Layout  makes  for  easy  reading 
O Helps  me  to  understand  Mission  and  the  Church  in  today's  world 
O Lots  of  colour  O Good  mix  of  pictures  and  articles 

Other  likes 


8.  What  do  you  dislike  about  Scarboro  Missions  magazine? 

O Some  feature  articles  are  too  long  O Some  articles  are  complex  and  difficult  to  read 
O Too  many  articles  on  other  faiths  □ Does  not  share  my  view  of  the  Catholic  faith 

O Does  not  address  issues  of  concern  to  me  such  as 

Other  dislikes 
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Y • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS 


9.  How  has  Scarboro  Missions  changed  your  understanding  or  called  you  to  act? 

□ New  understanding  of  mission  today  □ Feel  called  to  overseas  mission 

□ Greater  awareness  of  social  issues  □ More  involved  in  parish  and/ or  community 

□ Encouraged  me  to  find  out  more  about  and  support  other  organizations  such  as 
Development  & Peace,  Ecumenical  Coalitions,  Justice  and  Peace  groups 

□ Try  to  financially  and  prayerfully  support  work  of  Scarboro  missionaries 

□ Other 


ABOUT  YOU  OUR  READERS:  The  following  information  is  strictly  confidential , 
and  will  he  used  for  statistical  purposes  within  Scarboro  Missions  only. 

1.  Are  you:  □ male  O female 

2.  What  is  your  age  group? 

O Under  25  □ 25-34  □ 35-44  □ 45-54  □ 55-64  □ 65-75  □ over  75 

3.  Are  you:  O Married  O Widowed  O Separated /Divorced 

O Single  O Religious /ordained 

4.  What  level  of  education  have  you  attained? 

O Some  high  school  or  less  O High  school  graduate 

O Some  post-secondary  O Graduated  College  /Technical  School 

□ Graduated  University  □ Post-graduate  degree 

5.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  current  employment  status? 

□ Employed  full-time  □ Employed  part-time 

□ Freelance /Self-employed  □ Homemaker 

□ Retired  □ Student  □ Not  employed 

6.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  paid  occupation? 

□ Tradesperson  □ Labourer 

□ Teacher  □ Professional/Management  □ Other  office  worker 

O Other  (specify) 
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ADERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SURVEY  • READERS’  SUR 


7.  What  other  magazines  do  you  subscribe  to  or  read  often? 

□ Companion  □ God's  Word  Among  Us  □ Sojourners 

□ Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  □ MacLean's  □ Time 

□ Other 

8.  What  newspapers  do  you  subscribe  to  or  read  often? 

O Catholic  Register  O Catholic  New  Times  O Local  Church /Diocesan  Newspaper 

□ Globe  & Mail  O Toronto  Sun  O Toronto  Star 

O Other 


We  invite  your  further  comments  about  Scarboro  Missions  magazine: 


I 


You  have  helped  us  a great  deal.  By  giving  us  your  name  and  address 
you  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  thank  you  in  a special  way. 

I 

11 

11 


OPTIONAL:  Your  Name  (please  print) 


Address 

Apt.  # 

Citv/Town 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Ref.  # 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  mailing  label) 
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CARBORO 


ISSIONS 


IFT  ANNUITY 


Helping  the  missions,  helps  you! 

Yes,  you  can  give  a gift  to  Scarboro  Missions  by  way  of  a 
Gift  Annuity  and  receive  regular  payments  from  us. 

A High  Yield  Investment! 

A Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity  earns  a high  rate  of  return 
with  a guaranteed  income  for  as  long  as  you  live. 

Tax  Breaks! 


A large  portion  of  the  Annuity  payments  you  receive  is  looked  on  as 
a return  of  principal  and  therefore  not  taxable. 

An  Investment  in  the  Future  of  the  Church! 

A Gift  Annuity  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  an  investment 
in  the  future  mission  of  the  Church. 

Complete  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today! 

Note  that  you  must  be  60  years  or  over  to  participate. 


J> 

lease  send  me  a confidential,  personal  quotation  showing  the  dollar  return  and 
tax-free  amount  I can  expect  to  receive  from  a Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity. 
I understand  that  by  receiving  a personal  quotation,  I am  under  no  obligation. 

Name/Names  (Please  Print) 

Address 

City 

Province  Postal  Code 

Telephone  ( ) 

Gift  Annuity  Amount 

Birthdate 

(For  quotation  purposes  only) 

Birthdate  of  Spouse 

(Day  / Month  / Year)  (For  Joint  Annuities) 

Mail  to:  Treasurer's  Office,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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The  True  North 

STRONG  & ^-tee 

By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


When  I came  I knew  I 
was  a 'leftover'  with 
not  much  to  offer. 

Yet  the  people  didn't  care  about 
ability  or  inability.  They  were  so 
happy  to  have  availability.  Bishop 
Wiesner  tries  to  make  that  possi- 
ble by  offering  retired  priests  a 
chance  to  retire  "with  their  boots 
on"  as  the  saying  goes.  So,  here  I 
am  in  Chetwynd,  British  Colum- 
bia. 

The  bishops  of  the  north  of 
Canada — which  includes  our 
Bishop  Gerald  Wiesner,  OMI, 
Bishop  of  Prince  George — sent  a 
message  to  the  families  of  North- 
ern Canada.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt: 

"Many  people  today  live  far 
from  the  support  of  their 
extended  family.  We  encourage 
the  development  of  family-like 
relationships  in  which  affection 
and  mutual  support  develop. 

We  especially  encourage  friend- 
ships that  bring  together  mem- 
bers of  different  generations. 
Single  adults  and  seniors  have 
a special  contribution  to  make 
to  young  families." 

This  describes  what  I sensed 
when  I moved  to  Chetwynd  on 
the  eve  of  Halloween,  1997.  The 
weather  was  a 'warm'  -20  C or 
thereabouts.  No  snow  lay  on  the 
ground.  The  forests  were  masses 
of  bare  black  trees.  Only  dots  of 
green  here  and  there,  and  ani- 
mals large  and  small,  reminded 
me  that  the  expansive  hills  were 
indeed  alive. 


"What  really  brought  Chetwynd  to  life  was  the  warmth 
and  kindness  of  a loving  people.  I was  welcomed 
profusely  like  someone  lost  and  found  again.  " 


Above:  Parishioners  of  Chetwynd,  British  Columbia,  welcome  Fr.  Curcio. 


Nevertheless,  what  really 
brought  Chetwynd  to  life,  I 
found,  was  the  warmth  and 
kindness  of  a loving  people.  I 
was  welcomed  profusely  like 
someone  lost  and  found  again. 
They  had  been  without  a priest 
for  about  two  months.  I was 
offered  prepared  meals, 
grounds-keeping,  the  help  of 


experienced  drivers  over  the 
precarious  roads  into  the  hills, 
advice  and  tender  loving  care 
from  all. 

My  routine  presence  would 
not  only  be  in  Chetwynd  and  in 
the  parish  of  Tumbler  Ridge,  a 
mining  town  which  nestles  in 
the  hills  90  kilometres  to  the 
south.  As  well,  there  is  Moberly 
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Lake  where  local  Cree,  Beaver 
and  other  peoples  live. 

After  Mass  on  my  first  Sun- 
day, there  was  the  usual  social 
gathering  of  the  people.  I was 
greeted  and  embraced  so  joyful- 
ly by  all.  However,  three  leaders 
of  the  Native  parishioners  were 
waiting  for  me  with  serious 
business  to  discuss.  They  filled 
my  head  and  hands  with  matters 
concerning  the  'pilgrimage.'  This 
is  the  Cursillo  adapted  for  their 
particular  needs.  One  was  to 
begin  the  Friday  next. 

The  following  weekend  was  a 
torrent  of  activity.  To  my  already 
busy  routine  was  added  the 
'pilgrimage'  being  held  in  the 
Moberly  Lake  mission.  I was 
asked  to  give  a series  of  presen- 
tations there  on  Friday,  Saturday 
and  on  Monday  morning. 

When  I heard  that  some 
Native  leaders  of  the  parish  had 
given  hundreds  of  dollars  of 
their  own  money  into  this  work, 
as  well  as  endless  hours  of  plan- 
ning, preparing  and  attending,  I 
felt  ashamed.  A suggestion  of 
self-pity  had  entered  the  scene.  I 
had  pictured  myself  not  as  writ- 
ten in  the  parish  bulletin, 

"Retired  resident  priest,"  but 
rather  "Tired  resident  priest"! 

The  parishes  of  Chetwynd 
and  Tumbler  Ridge  are  adminis- 
tered by  Sister  Hazel  Dalton, 
assisted  by  Sister  Anne  Coster,  a 
missionary  from  London,  Eng- 
land. Also  assisting  is  an  Irish 
missionary.  Sister  Maura  Carey, 
from  Tipperary.  Their  congrega- 
tion is  the  Ursulines  of  Jesus. 

Along  with  the  many  constant 


and  fervent  parish  volunteers, 
they  make  this  parish  quite 
exceptional.  They  do  all  admin- 
istration, preparation  for  the 
Sacraments,  visiting  the  sick, 
and  so  on.  Only  the  Sacramental 
ministry  is  left  for  me.  Because 
of  the  Sisters  and  the  lay  minis- 
ters, my  normal  day  is  quiet, 
with  time  to  rest. 

Happy  90th  Anniversary  Church  Extension! 

This  year  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society  of  Canada  cele- 
brates its  90th  anniversary  of  service  to  Canada's  home  missions, 
assisting  in  some  25  dioceses  across  the  country,  many  in  remote 
northern  regions. 

Church  Extension's  focus  includes  providing  for  the  support  of 
missionaries  in  Canada;  for  religious  education  programmes;  for 
ministry  programmes  among  Native  Peoples  (where  over  half  their 
missions  are  located);  building  and  repairing  churches  and  rectories 
damaged  by  harsh  northern  climates;  the  religious  education  of  lay 
leaders;  and  the  formation  and  education  of  seminarians  dedicated 
to  working  in  these  mostly  remote  areas  of  Canada.  Their  story  is 
told  in  their  quarterly  magazine.  Mission  Canada. 

Write  to  them  at  1155  Yonge  Street,  Suite  201,  Toronto,  ON, 
M4T1W2.  Tel:  416-934-3424;  Toll  free:  1-800-361-1128; 

Fax:  416-934-3425;  Website:  / /www.missioncanada.ca 


These  Canadians  who  share 
life  among  themselves,  with  the 
animals  and  the  forests  of  these 
isolated  areas,  are  indeed  "the 
true  north  strong  and  free."  They 
are  the  people  of  the  North,  the 
people  of  the  land  .0° 


Left:  The  parishes  of  Chetwynd  are  administered  by  (R-L)  Sisters  Maura 
Carey,  Anne  Coster  and  Hazel  Dalton  of  the  Ursulines  of  Jesus. 

Below:  Famous  chapel  built  on  Moberly  Lake  Reserve  by  Fr.  Jungblut, 
OMI,  of  Germany.  As  part  of  the  parish  of  Chetwynd,  this  mission  is 
now  pastored  by  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio. 
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kc  YOai( 


We  adore  you , O Christ,  and  ive  bless  you... 


The  Last  Supper 

(Refrain) 

Consider  Jesus  gathering  his  special  friends  together 
for  this  last  Passover  meal,  celebrating  the  people's 
freedom  from  slavery.  He  has  headed  this  grassroots 
movement  of  people  to  form  the  Reign  of  God  more 
fully  on  earth,  but  the  powerful  have  rejected  him.  He 
leaves  his  friends,  giving  them  the  Eucharist  as  a new 
way  of  being  present  to  them. 

Where  is  the  community  of  Jesus  today?  In  grassroots 
social  movements  for  justice,  peace,  and  love.  With  all 
who  gather  to  work  for  the  coming  of  the  Reign  of  God 
in  prayer  and  in  the  day-to-day  activities  of  life. 

1 \ Jesus  is  condemned  to  death 

(Refrain) 

Consider  the  historical  Jesus,  the  guiltless  one,  con- 
demned by  the  powerful  people  of  his  society,  to  die 
as  though  he  were  a criminal. 

Where  is  Jesus  condemned  today?  In  the  countless 
community  leaders  who  labour  for  oppressed  workers 
to  be  freed.  Too  often  people  are  condemned  to  misery 
by  those  who  control  the  workplace  and  the  country's 
economy.  Efforts  to  organize  are  crushed;  codes  of 
conduct  for  dealing  with  workers  are  disregarded. 

2.  Jesus  bears  His  cross 

(Refrain) 

Look  how  Jesus  accepts  the  rough  cross  on  his  shoul- 
ders, knowing  that  others  also  carry  their  particular 
'cross.'  Jesus  gives  an  example  of  taking  up  the  chal- 
lenge, for  our  sake. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  the  fisherfolk  and  farmers 
of  the  Philippines  whose  fish  stocks  are  destroyed  by 
commercial  overfishing  while  more  and  more  of  their 
farmland  is  controlled  by  large  agricultural  businesses. 

3 , Jesus  falls  for  the  first  time 

(Refrain) 

Jesus,  while  bearing  his  cross,  falls  under  its  bulk,  and 
smashes  into  the  ground.  With  pain,  he  slowly  gets  up 
to  carry  on. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  In  the  peasant  people  of  Chia- 
pas, Mexico,  who  are  harassed  and  even  killed  by  the 
military  and  the  local  poivers  and  landowners. 


4-o  Jesus  meets  His  Mother 

(Refrain) 

Look  at  the  compassion  of  these  two,  Mary  and  Jesus, 
as  they  see  the  agony  of  the  other  person.  Their  wish  is 
to  be  able  to  relieve  each  other's  suffering. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  the  women  working  in  the 
macfuila  factories  of  Guatemala  as  they  endure  humili- 
ating working  conditions.  Even  as  they  try  to  organize, 
they  are  beaten  down. 

cX  Simon  helps  Jesus 

(Refrain) 

Simon  is  forced  to  help  Jesus  carry  the  cross.  He  grad- 
ually comes  to  accept  this  burden  as  a way  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  another  man  who  does  not  deserve 
this  pain. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  Among  the  landless  peasants  of 
Brazil  who  struggle  to  survive  while  42  percent  of 
privately  owned  land  lies  fallow. 

Go  Veronica  wipes  the  face  of  Jesus 

(Refrain) 

Veronica  is  one  brave  woman!  She  steps  forward  in 
spite  of  the  jeers  and  scoffing  all  around,  to  wipe  the 
face  of  Jesus.  She  understands  love  in  action. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  the  Peruvian  women  in  the 
community  kitchens,  as  they  come  to  mutually  support 
the  poorest  among  them. 

7 o Jesus  falls  for  the  second  time 

(Refrain) 

Jesus  falls  again  under  the  weight  of  the  cross.  His 
way  of  the  cross  is  a difficult  path,  one  on  which  he 
stumbles,  but  continues  in  spite  of  the  pain.  He  is 
ready  to  take  on  this  pain  for  us. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  the  Haitians  who  are  cre- 
ating a just  country  after  years  of  violence.  To  prevent 
recurrences  of  this  evil,  they  are  asking  the  government 
to  bring  violators  of  human  rights  to  justice. 


SOLIDARITY  DAY:  SUNDAY,  MARCH  29! 

For  information  contact  Development  & Peace. 
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OF  THE 


Because  by  your  holy  cross  you  have  redeemed 


< S , Jesus  speaks  to  the  women 

(Refrain) 

The  women  of  Jerusalem  are  quite  a mixture.  Some  cry 
for  him  in  his  pain,  and  others  scoff.  Jesus  challenges 
them  to  genuine  compassion. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  the  fisherfolk  of  Senegal 
who  are  being  pushed  aside  by  the  foreign  trawlers. 
Their  traditional  fishing  areas  are  emptied  and  their 
lives  are  impoverished. 

3),  Jesus  falls  for  the  third  time 

(Refrain) 

Once  again  Jesus  falls  under  the  weight  of  the  cross. 
Once  again  he  rises.  He  still  has  to  live  a little  longer. 
There  is  one  more  challenge  to  face. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  In  the  Indigenous  peoples  of  the 
Philippines  whose  ancestral  lands  have  been  stolen 
and  deforested.  The  struggle  for  their  rights  seems  to 
fail  and  fail  again. 

10 , Jesus  is  stripped  of  his  garments 

(Refrain) 

The  soldiers  now  fiercely  rip  the  clothing  off  his  back, 
leaving  him  naked  before  the  crowd.  They  jeer  at  him, 
mocking  him  in  his  distress. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  In  the  peasant  farmers  of  Brazil 
who  were  stripped  of  their  lands.  They  sought  a living 
in  the  cities  but  were  lost  without  work,  without  a 
community,  without  their  cultural  ties. 

11 , Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  cross 

(Refrain) 

For  three  years  Jesus  freely  taught  the  Reign  of  God. 
Now,  as  the  soldiers  nail  him  down  with  fierce  ham- 
mer-blows, Jesus  is  imprisoned  upon  the  cross.  He 
gives  up  his  freedom  to  set  us  free. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  In  the  Peruvian  people  falsely 
accused  and  unjustly  jailed. 


Jesus  dies  on  the  cross 


(Refrain) 

Jesus  hangs  on  the  tree,  the  tree  of  life,  for  three  ago- 
nizing hours.  He  cries:  "My  God,  why  have  you  for- 
saken me?"  He  feels  alone,  abandoned.  He  needs 
someone  to  be  there  with  him  as  he  gives  up  his  life. 
Where  is  Jesus  today?  In  the  innocent  of  Chiapas, 
butchered  by  those  who  wanted  to  maintain  control 
over  the  poor.  Some  died  at  the  hands  of  other  peas- 
ants who,  fearing  for  their  own  life,  were  pressured  to 
kill  youths  falsely  accused  of  being  'revolutionaries.' 


13,  The  body  of  Jesus  is  taken  down 

(Refrain) 

Mary,  John,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  take  Jesus  down 
from  the  cross,  and  caress  his  bruised  and  broken 
body,  now  lifeless.  Can  it  be  that  He  will  live  again? 
Where  is  Jesus  today?  In  the  widows  of  Guatemala 
whose  husbands  were  killed  by  the  military.  They  had 
to  accept  this  loss,  to  let  go  of  it,  and  move  on. 


14-,  Jesus  is  laid  in  the  tomb 

(Refrain) 

The  body  is  hurriedly  wrapped  in  cloth,  then  placed 
for  a time  in  the  borrowed  tomb.  The  proper  prepara- 
tions will  have  to  wait  until  after  the  Sabbath. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  In  the  National  Collective  of 
Traditional  Fishers.  They  know  that  individually  they 
will  accomplish  little  to  regain  their  rights,  but  togeth- 
er in  community  they  can  reestablish  their  way  of  life. 

Jesus  rises  from  the  dead 

(Refrain) 

We  know  that  the  body  is  dead,  yet  new  life  springs 
eternal.  There  is  a resurrection.  The  unexpected  hap- 
pens. Jesus  is  alive,  alive  in  us. 

Jesus  Christ  is  risen  in  all  who  believe  in  Him  and  love 
their  neighbour.  Today  we  know  this  requires  individ- 
ual acts  of  love,  but  it  also  requires  the  whole  commu- 
nity working  together  in  love  for  the  common  good.°° 


Way  of  the  Cross  taken  from  the  SHARE  LENT  1998  kit 
produced  by  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  & Peace,  10  St.  Mary  Street,  Ste.  420, 
Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1P9.  Toll  free:  1-800-494-1401. 
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Scarboro  Missions — Canadian  International  Development  Agency 

<r[clpcH4  people 

f i i’  Themselves 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency 
(CIDA)  is  co-financing  pro- 
jects being  coordinated  by  Scarboro 
missionaries  in  Panama,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in 
Ecuador. 

In  October  of  last  year  CIDA 
Program  Officer  Carmina  Matton 
accompanied  me  on  a visit  to  Pana- 
ma and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Carmina  is  CIDA's  representative 
to  a number  of  Canadian  NGOs 
(nongovernmental  organizations) 
and  Scarboro  Missions  is  one  of 
them.  When  Scarboro  applied  to 
CIDA  for  financial  help  for  the 
projects,  Carmina  helped  us  to 
prepare  the  proposals.  It  became 
Carmina's  task,  once  the  project 
review  committee  accepted  the 
projects,  to  follow  them  through  to 
completion.  She  will  ensure  that  project 
objectives  are  achieved  and  that  money 
granted  by  CIDA  is  properly  spent  and 
accounted  for. 

On  these  visits  Carmina  would  familiarize  herself 
with  the  projects,  assessing  the  degree  to  which  they 
meet  CIDA's  basic  purpose  and  expectations,  and 
clarifying  these  expectations  with  the  local  people 
involved.  She  would  also  visit  the  Canadian 
embassies  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  keep  them  informed  of  development  projects  being 
funded  by  Canada  in  their  areas. 

My  task  as  Scarboro  Missions'  representative  was 
to  monitor  the  projects  and  to  facilitate  Carmina's 
visit,  helping  her  to  fulfill  the  task  she  set  out  to  do. 

Panama 

Since  1996,  CIDA  has  contributed  to  the  Interamer- 
ican  Cooperative  Institute  (ICI)  in  Panama,  a centre 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  ICI  was  founded  in  1964 
by  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  to  train 


people  in  the  skills  needed 
to  establish  cooperatives 
and  credit  unions.  The  moti- 
vation which  began  ICI 
continues  today:  to  provide 
leadership  training  to  men 
and  women  from  poor  communities,  "to  assist  them 
to  recognize  and  understand  their  common  problems 
and  how  to  look  for  solutions  through  communal 
action."  The  educational  programme  includes  cours- 
es on  marketing,  social  analysis,  women's  issues,  to 
name  a few. 

People  who  study  at  ICI  learn  skills  which  they 
then  pass  on  to  the  organizations  which  sent  them. 
These  organizations,  based  in  countries  throughout 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  share  one  charac- 
teristic— they  are  all  committed  to  working  with  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  their  local  communities. 

We  had  planned  our  visit  to  ICI  to  coincide  with 
its  intensive  three-week  marketing  course.  We  were 
able  to  observe  first  hand  the  class  activities  and  long 
hours  of  work  put  in  by  50  students  from  15  countries 
from  as  far  away  as  Argentina  and  Bolivia  in  the 
south  to  Haiti  and  Belize  in  the  north. 

We  met  for  many  hours  with  the  administrative 
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Photos  left  and 
facing  page: 
Classes  at  the 
Interamerican 
Cooperative 
Institute  in 
Panama. 


Photo  right:  CIDA 
representative, 
Carmina  Matton  (4th 
from  right)  meets 
with  coordinators  of 
the  Association  for 
the  Development  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa  at 
their  headquarters  in 
Ocoa,  Dominican 
Republic.  Far  right  is 
Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn, 
Executive  Director  of 
the  Association. 


director  of  the  centre,  Porforia  Crespo,  and  the  cen- 
tre's educational  director,  Oscar  Munoz.  Carmina, 
fluent  in  Spanish,  was  able  to  get  a good  grasp  of  the 
centre  and  the  way  it  carried  out  its  purpose. 

Carmina  was  impressed  by  the  expertise  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  staff  and  the  diligence  of  the  students. 
She  voiced  her  amazement  that  classes  often  contin- 
ued until  nine  at  night  even  after  a full  day  of  study. 

The  Dominican  Republic 

From  Panama  we  flew  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  visit  projects  being  coordinated  by  the  Association 
for  the  Development  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  All  of  these 
projects  were  what  CIDA  terms  "Human  Resource 
Development."  Over  a three-year  period  the  projects 
will  include  the  building  of  three  irrigation  systems, 
six  aqueducts,  and  close  to  200  latrines. 

With  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  serving 
as  Executive  Director,  the  Association  is  involved 
with  health  and  education  in  the  town  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  and  the  surrounding  mountain  villages,  giving 
the  people  the  capacity  to  improve  and  maintain  a 
better  standard  of  living. 


At  the  headquarters  of  the  Association,  located  in 
the  town  itself,  Carmina  met  with  those  coordinating 
the  work  of  health  and  education,  the  development  of 
women,  the  care  of  the  environment  and  the  culture 
of  the  people.  Carmina  stressed  the  importance  of 
basing  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
jects with  an  eye  on  expected  results,  and  of  estab- 
lishing ways  to  measure  the  change  that  took  place 
within  the  community  as  a result  of  the  projects. 

While  in  Ocoa  we  visited  the  site  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  a family  gave  us  a look  at  one  of  the  latrines  that 
were  recently  built.  As  well,  early  one  morning,  we 
embarked  on  a 45-minute  journey  into  the  mountains 
overlooking  Ocoa;  a journey  which  tested  Fr.  Quinn's 
driving  skills  and  the  resilience  of  his  little  four- 
wheel-drive  truck.  There  we  joined  children  from  a 
nearby  school  (also  built  by  the  Association)  in  the 
planting  of  1000  saplings  as  part  of  the  community's 
reforestation  efforts.  This  gave  us  a hands-on  experi- 
ence in  the  work  of  development. 

In  her  follow-up  report  to  CIDA  Carmina  wrote  of 
the  Association's  work  on  women's  issues,  on  the 
environment,  and  in  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
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poorest  segment  of  the  population  in  an 
area  characterized  by  endemic  poverty. 

She  suggested  that  the  Association 
institute  a formal  evaluation  of  its 
many  programmes  and  that  it  carry  out 
this  evaluation  every  year  with  a spe- 
cial emphasis  on  women  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Both  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  ir 
had  spent  three  days  observing,  questions  i&, 
ing.  Everyone  cooperated  with  us  and  we  were  given 
the  royal  treatment.  Carmina  ended  her  report  by 
recommending  that  CIDA  continue  to  fund  both  the 
institute  in  Panama  and  the  community  development 
association  in  the  Dominican  Republic.°° 


Photos  above:  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou  Quinn 
(glasses  and  white  shirt)  and  CIDA  representative, 
Carmina  Matton  (sunglasses)  speak  with  some 
members  of  the  community  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic,  who  are  benefitting  from 
CIDA-funded  projects.  Photos  by  G.  Curry,  SFM. 


Thank  You  to  Scarboro’s 
Lay  Auxiliary 


Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  members  of 
our  lay  auxiliary  group  for  their 
faithfulness  and  hard  work  on  behalf  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  Last  October's  lottery 
was  very  successful  with  prizes  going  to 
Mike  Wilson  of  Ajax,  ON  (1st  prize,  $500); 
Muriel  Quinte  of  Toronto  (2nd  prize, 
$400);  and  David  Sullivan  also  of  Toronto 
(3rd  prize,  $190).  Congratulations! 

We  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  Catholic  Women's 
League,  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
parish  organizations  throughout  Cana- 
da, as  well  as  the  many  schools,  who 
continue  to  remember  us  and  support  our 
missionary  work. 


Top  photo:  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  (standing)  with 
Scarboro  lay  auxiliary  members  (L-R)  Marie 
Bennett,  Peggy  Morris  and  John  Markle. 

Photos  below  left:  At  the  lottery/bake  sale  held 
at  the  Scarboro  Mission  Centre  last  October. 


and  D, 
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°rothy  Markie 


*75  ays  In  jZlskui 


Our  January  '98  issue  featured 
these  photos  (right)  with  an 
article  by  Fr.  Harvey  Steele, 
"Early  Days  in  Lishui,"  on  Scar- 
boro's  first  mission  in  China. 

This  article  was  excerpted  from  a 
booklet  written  by  Fr.  Steele  and 
available  for  $5.00  (postage 
included).  To  order  a copy,  write 
to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685 
Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Top  photo:  Enjoying  an  outing  in 
the  countryside  of  Lishui,  China, 
are  new  missionaries  (L-R)  Frs. 
James  Leonard,  Len  Hudswell, 

Larry  McAuliffe,  Bill  Matte,  John 
Maurice,  Harold  Murphy,  and  Ron 
Reeves. 

Lower  photo:  Setting  sail  for  China 
are  (L-R)  Scarboro  Frs.  Ed  Lyons, 
Alex  Macintosh,  Allan  McRae, 

Mike  Carey,  Harvey  Steele,  Tom 
Morrissey,  Dan  MacNeil,  Charlie 
Murphy,  Gerard  McKernan,  Ed 
Moriarty,  and  Sisters  Kenneth  and 
Mary  Vianney  of  the  Grey  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 


^ke  ^yectet 

By  Rene  Fumoleau,  OMI 

With  his  new  book,  Fr.  Fumoleau  "reminds  us 
to  stop  looking  backward,  and  forward,  for 
meaning;  instead  to  sit  in  one  place  and  celebrate 
the  joy  of  the  moment"  (Edmonton  Journal). 

A French  missionary,  Fr.  Fumoleau  has  lived 
among  the  Dene  of  Canada's  Northwest  Territories 
since  the  early  1950s.  The  Secret  is  a priceless  snap- 
shot of  a people  poised  between  deep  traditional 
ways  and  modern  lifestyles.  Once  again,  Fr. 
Fumoleau  brilliantly  illuminates  the  lives  of  the 
Dene — and  our  own  lives  as  well — "in  fresh 
images  and  penetrating  stories  that  challenge  peo- 
ple to  richer  ways  of  living  and  loving  (Western 
Catholic  Reporter). 

Cost:  $18.95.  Order  from  NOVALIS,  1-800-387-7164. 
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• Living  Our  Faith 

• Sharing  Our  Gifts 

• Finding  Christ  Among  Others 


■Ti 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 

to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Scarboro  missionaries  in  China.  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  and 
lay  missionaries  Puri  Garrido,  Eric  Lagace,  Marc  Halle,  and 
Louise  Malnachuk,  celebrate  Louise's  birthday. 


YCS,  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your 
programme:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 
□ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 


City 


Province  Code 


Education 


Age 

Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  IM4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  Extension  150  (priesthood), 
Extension  165  (laity) — E-mail:  lmo@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
Internet:  / /www.web.net/ -sfrns 


I 

Complete  and  mail  this  today! 
...Or  give  us  a call. 


Inside 

• Synod  for  America 

Final  message  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Americas 

• Canadian  Bishops  Speak 

What  Canada’s  bishops  had 
to  say  at  the  synod 

• Pope  John  Paul’s 
homily  in  Cuba 


^scarboro 
JJ  missions 


he  Church  sets 


April/May  1998  $1.00 

• The  Holy  Spirit  of 
Resistance 

What  Catholic  social 
teaching  has  to  say  about 
the  global  economy 

• Synod  for  Asia 

Japanese  bishops  offer 
an  alternative  plan  for 
their  upcoming  synod 


before  the  world  a new  justice, 
the  justice  of  the  kingdom  of 
God...  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
speaking  on  these  themes  as  long 
as  any  injustice,  however 
small,  is  present  in  the  world; 
otherwise  the  Church  would 
not  be  faithful  to  the  mission 


entrusted  to  her 


by  Christ... 
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(Pope  John  Paul  II) 


Donation 
Appeal  Envelope 

We  are  still  in  the  Easter 
season.  As  a way  of  giving 
thanks  please  use  the 
enclosed  envelope  and  help 
us  with  our  missionary 
work  around  the  world 
and  here  in  Canada. 
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A New  Beginning:  A Call  for  Jubilee 

The  September  '98  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
will  focus  on  the  CANADIAN  ECUMENICAL 

Jubilee  Initiative. 

With  the  approach  of  the  new  millennium  Canadian  Churches 
and  coalitions  are  offered  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  join 
together  and  proclaim  a vision  of  hope.  The  time  is  right  to  join 
efforts  to  bring  local  and  global  forces  together  and  sound  the 
strongest  call  for  social  justice  that  has  ever  been  heard.  We  can  do 
this  by  proclaiming  the  biblical  tradition  of  Jubilee. 

Scripture  tells  us  of  the  Israelites'  determination  to  celebrate  a 
Jubilee  every  50  years  (Leviticus  25).  The  Jubilee  was  intended  to 
renew  society,  to  restore  equality  and  justice,  and  to  protect  and 
nurture  the  land. 

More  than  20  church  organizations,  including  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  is  taking  part  in  this  ecumenical  initiative. 
For  information  contact  the  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative, 
P.O.  Box  772,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  2N6.  Tel:  416-922-1592; 

Fax:  416-922-0957;  Email:  jubilee@devp.org 

Order  bulk  copies  of  our  September  ‘98  special  Jubilee  issue  in 
advance!  An  excellent  resource  for  parishes  and  schools. 

— Cost:  30  cents  per  copy  + postage  — 

To  order,  contact  our  editorial  office  (See  masthead,  this  page, 
for  address,  phone,  fax,  email,  and  web  information.) 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


"Otherwise 


carboro  Missions  maga- 
zine has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  justice; 
overly  concerned  we  were  often 
told — to  the  extent  that  we  were 
not  really  a Catholic  magazine, 
rarely  showing  interest  in 
Catholic  issues  and  practice. 

Scarboro  Missions  we  feel  is  a 
result  and  an  expression  of  our 
overseas  missionary  experience. 
In  our  magazine,  we  tell  of  the 
peoples  and  cultures  among 
whom  we  live;  what  we  see  and 
hear.  One  constant  we  hear  is  the 
'cry  of  the  poor/  their  suffering, 
their  plight.  So  for  decades  we 
have  reached  out  to  help  in 
whatever  way  we  could,  from 
early  days  of  famine  and  floods 
in  China  to  the  hungry  and 
homeless  of  today's  Dominican 
Republic. 

Through  our  missionary 
experience  among  the  poor  we 
have  learned  that  poverty  does 
not  just  happen  but  is  oftentimes 
caused  by  injustice.  Therefore, 
much  of  our  message  has  been 
about  justice  and  it  being  at  the 
core  of  the  message  and  ministry 
of  Jesus. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  his  Janu- 
ary visit  to  Cuba,  spoke  about 
the  need  for  a new  justice,  "the 
justice  of  the  Kingdom  of  God... 
Otherwise,"  he  said,  "the 
Church  would  not  be  faithful  to 
the  mission  entrusted  to  her  by 
Christ." 

The  message  of  the  Synod  for 
America  also  emphasizes  this 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


"Much  of  our  message 

HAS  BEEN  ABOUT  JUSTICE 
AND  IT  BEING  AT  THE 
CORE  OF  THE  MESSAGE 
AND  MINISTRY  OF  JESUS." 

new  justice:  "Of  all  the  concerns 
of  God's  people,  the  cry  of  the 
poor  has  been  heard  with  special 
attention."  At  the  synod,  every 
group  of  bishops  (Bishops'  con- 
ferences), without  fail,  spoke 
clearly  and  with  deep  emotion 
about  the  quest  for  justice  for 
"our  brothers  and  sisters  whose 
lives  and  human  dignity  are 
challenged  by  poverty  and 
want."  The  bishops  went  on  to 
speak  about  the  structures  of  sin 
that  grow  out  of  and  reinforce 
personal  sin. 

Bishop  Lahey  of  St.  George's, 
Newfoundland,  spoke  of  the 
gospel  demand  to  dialogue  with 
others: 

"with  women,  on  their  role  in 
Church  and  society; 
with  homosexuals,  on  discrimi- 
nation and  sensitivity 
towards  them; 
with  youth,  on  the  values 
they  hold; 

with  the  pro-choice  movement, 
on  freedom  of  conscience; 
with  New  Age  movements ; 
with  those  in  fractured  families 
and  broken  marriages... 


// 

• • 


"To  be  faithful  to  the  gospel," 
he  said,  "is  not  to  be  fearful  for 
it." 

Also  in  this  issue,  Ted 
Schmidt  writes  of  the  Spirit  at 
work  in  our  world,  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Resistance,  responding 
to  the  fracturing  of  the  human 
family,  the  growing  poverty  and 
the  plundering  of  the  sacred 
Earth  itself.  He  cites  but  a few  of 
an  "endless  and  inspiring  list"  of 
groups  involved  in  the  "new 
justice."  With  eloquence  he 
speaks  of  the  increasing  number 
of  Catholics  nourished  by  and 
active  in  building  up  the  justice 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"Otherwise  the 
Church  would  not 
he  faithful  to  the 
mission  entrusted 
to  her  by  Christ 


Powerful  words! 

Jesus  would  say,  let  all  who 
have  ears  listen!  In  modern  par- 
lance: listen  up!! 

Otherwise... °° 
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<f>t mod  {jot  7 America. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  final  message  of  the  Special  Assembly  for  America  of 
the  Synod  of  Bishops,  issued  December  11,  1997.  Participants  in  the  synod,  which  took 
place  in  Rome,  represented  North,  Central  and  South  America,  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Vatican.  Along  with  this  message,  the  bishops  issued  a series  of  private  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Pope.  In  a year  or  so  the  Pope  will  issue  his  response  to  the  synod. 


ailed  from  all  the  nations  of  America  to 
gather  with  the  successor  of  Peter  for  this 
special  synod,  we  are  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  of  prayer,  study  and  reflection...  (3) 

We  believe  that  we  are  one  community;  and 
although  America  comprises  many  nations,  cultures 
and  languages,  there  is  so  much  that  links  us 
together  and  so  many  ways  in  which  each  of  us 
affects  the  lives  of  our  neighbours.  This  historic 
gathering...  has  impelled  us  to  seek  the  answers  to 
the  problems  and  concerns  of  our  lands...  (4) 

To  you,  the  families  both  in  the  North 

and  in  the  South.  We  are  conscious  of  the  bur- 
dens borne  by  poor  families  everywhere  who  find 
opportunities  to  improve  their  lives  denied  them; 
conscious,  too,  of  the  stresses  which  modern  life 
brings  even  to  families  of  means,  stresses  which 
hamper  the  best  attempts  to  live  the  Christian  life... 
We  grieve  over  the  brokenness  of  so  many  families 
in  all  classes...  (16) 

To  you  single  parents,  who  assume  the 
responsibility  of  raising  children  in  the  Christian 
life  without  the  companionship  and  support  of  a 
spouse,  we  extend  the  encouragement  of  the  family 
of  faith.  (16) 

To  you  the  young  men  and  women  who 

search  for  God  in  today's  world;  to  the  young  who 
are  deprived  of  opportunity  to  earn  a living  and 
begin  a family;  to  the  youth  whose  idealism  has 
been  so  diminished  by  an  excessive  consumerism 
and  to  all  you  young  people  who  long  for  a sense  of 
God's  loving  presence  in  your  lives...  To  all  of  you 
we  offer  the  renewed  promise  of  God's  love  in  the 
community  of  the  Church...  (17) 


To  you  the  children  of  the  streets.  What 
you,  the  children  of  God,  suffer  should  happen  to 
no  one.  Sometimes  you  may  not  even  realize  that 
you  are  abandoned,  abused,  exploited  and  entan- 
gled in  a life  of  crime.  Some  of  you  are  even  living 
under  the  threat  of  murder  by  those  who  should 
shield  you  from  harm.  We  call  on  people  of  good 
will  to  help  rescue  you...  (18) 

To  you  immigrants  who  find  yourselves 
unwelcome  in  the  lands  where  you  have  moved..., 
the  Church  will  not  cease  to  stand  by  you  with 
every  kind  of  service.  To  seasonal  workers... 
We  unite  ourselves  in  solidarity  with  you  in  your 
quest  for  just  working  conditions...  (5) 

To  you  minorities  who  are  victims  of  preju- 
dice, we  sympathize  with  the  frustration  you  suffer 
on  account  of  discrimination,  the  pain  imposed  on 
you  by  the  hostility  of  others...  You  are  created  in 
God's  image...  You  have  a right  to  be  accorded  the 
dignity  you  have  in  the  eyes  of  God.  (20) 

To  you  the  Aboriginal  and  Indigenous 
peoples  of  America,  who  have  suffered  so 
much  these  past  five  centuries  at  the  hands  of  the 
greedy  and  violent  and  who  even  today  enjoy  so 
little  of  the  abundance  our  lands  have  produced... 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  honour  your  culture  and  to 
support  you  in  preserving  your  heritage.  (21) 

To  you  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
African  heritage,  whose  ancestors  came  to 
America  in  bondage  as  slaves.  The  wounds  of  those 
terrible  centuries  of  slavery  still  sting  the  soul.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  work  with  you  so 
that  you  may  enjoy  your  full  dignity  as  children  of 
God  and  so  that  you  may  always  feel  welcome  in 
our  churches  and  communities  of  faith.  (22) 
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To  you  men  and  women  who  seek  integrity 
of  life  and  you  who  long  to  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing... Meet  Jesus  who  shares  his  Spirit  with  us,  who 
transforms  us  in  holiness  and  gives  meaning  to 
history...  (24) 


Of  all  the  concerns  of  God's  people  the 
cry  of  the  poor  has  been  heard  with  a 
special  attention.  Not  a single  episcopal  confer- 
ence in  America  has  failed  to  speak  clearly  and  with 
deep  emotion  about  the  quest  for  justice  for  our 
brothers  and  sisters  whose  lives  and  human  dignity 
are  challenged  by  poverty  and  want.  These  con- 
cerns have  their  origins  not  only  in  the  personal 
sinfulness  of  individuals  but  also  in  "the  structures 
of  sin"  to  which  personal  sin  can  give  rise  and 
which  in  turn  reinforce  personal  sin  and  widen  its 
impact.  (25) 

In  the  North,  we  look  with  dismay  and  alarm  as 
the  gap  widens  year  by  year  between  those  who 


To  you  who  live  alone...  particularly  the 
elderly,  the  homebound,  the  sick  and  the  forsaken. 
The  church  is  your  home,  and  we  in  the  church  are 
your  brothers  and  sisters...  (23) 


"Of  all  the  concerns  of 
God's  people  the  cry  of 

THE  POOR  HAS  BEEN  HEARD 

WITH  A SPECIAL  ATTENTION." 

Synod  of  Bishops, 

Special  Assembly  for  America 


have  an  abundance  and  those  who  have  only  the 
barest  of  resources...  (26) 

In  the  South  there  are  regions  which  suffer  con- 
ditions of  such  utter  human  misery  that  they  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  dignity  which  God  has 
bestowed  equally  on  each  of  his  children... 

There  are  still  to  be  found  the  sufferings  of  chil- 
dren who  go  to  bed  hungry,  of  mothers  and  fathers 
without  work  or  sustenance,  of  Indigenous  peoples 
whose  homelands  and  livelihoods  are  threatened,  of 
thousands  without  jobs  or  shelter  because  of  chang- 
ing and  volatile  market  conditions.  (27) 

To  these  woes  must  be  added  those 
caused  by  abuses  in  the  globalization 
of  the  world's  culture  and  economy,  those 
caused  by  the  drug  traffic,  the  diversion  of  scarce 
resources  into  the  arms  trade,  and  political  and 
business  corruption,  which  deprives  people  of  the 
share  of  material  goods  intended  for  or  earned  by 
them  and  to  which  they  have  a right.  (27) 

The  burden  of  external  and  internal  debt...  has 
been  a considerable  concern  during  the  synod.  Even 
though  the  international  debt  is  not  the  sole  cause  of 
poverty  in  many  developing  countries,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  contributed  to  creating  conditions 
of  extreme  privation  which  constitute  an  urgent 
challenge  to  the  conscience  of  humankind.  Accord- 
ingly, we  join  the  Holy  Father  in  his  appeal  for  the 
reduction  or  forgiveness  of  debts  in  an  effort  to  give 
relief  to  the  people  of  some  of  the  world's  poorest 
nations... 

Any  reduction  of  the  debt  must  truly  result  in 
benefit  to  the  poor.  Measures  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  causes — whatever  they  may  be — that 
created  the  debt...  (28) 

We  call  on  you,  the  faithful...  to  be  the 

evangelists  of  the  new  millennium...  to  witness  to 
your  faith  by  your  lives  of  holiness,  by  your  kind- 
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Synod  for  America 


C AJe  call  on  the  leaders  of 
government  and  of  industry 
and  finance,  on  those  who  are 
rich  in  material  possessions, 
on  economists,  on  social 
workers,  on  theologians  and 
experts  in  the  Church's  social 
teaching,  and  all  people  of 
good  will  to  walk  together 
with  us  and  the  poor  and  to 
search  with  them  for  a way 
that  respects  their  human 
dignity...  (29) 


Scarboro  missionary  George  Marskell,  Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  visits  an  old  man  living  in  the  community. 

Since  1962,  Scarboro  missionaries  have  been  present  in  this  Amazon 
mission  (an  area  of  92,000  kilometres)  serving  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Itacoatiara  and  about  300  small  Christian  communities  scattered 
along  the  Amazon  river. 


ness  to  all,  your  charity  toward  those  in  need  and 
your  solidarity  with  all  the  oppressed...  (30) 

The  New  Evangelization 

The  new  evangelization  requires  cultures  that  are 
open  to  faith  in  God  where  believers  can  contribute 
to  society...  As  the  Church  lives  out  the  gospel,  in 
proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  advocating 
justice  for  the  poor,  and  in  defending  human  life 
and  dignity,  she  faces  many  obstacles.  In  some 
places...  consecrated  and  lay  people  are  penalized 
and  slandered,  intimidated  and  even  slain  for  their 
gospel  defense  of  the  poor.  In  still  other  places,  a 
new,  aggressive  secularism  would  deny  a voice  to 
people  of  faith  in  the  public  arena  and  demean  the 
enormous  contribution  of  the  Church  to  public  life. 
Accordingly,  we  appeal  to  the  faithful  in  public  life 
and  to  people  of  good  will  who  have  influence  on 
public  opinion  to  stand  with  us  in  defense  of  the 
gospel  of  life  against  abortion  and  euthanasia.  We 
call  on  them  to  stand  with  us  against  anti-religious 
prejudice  and  to  support  the  contributions  of  the 
Church  and  other  communities  of  faith  to  the  com- 
mon good...  (34) 


Jesus  Christ  Our  Hope  (1  Timothy  1:1) 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  we  have 
described  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  the 
needs  of  America.  In  the  face  of  all  the  pain  and 
suffering  in  the  world...  we  say  to  you:  Jesus  Christ 
has  overcome  the  world...  His  resurrection  fills  us 
with  hope;  his  presence  on  our  journey  fills  us  with 
courage.  We  say  to  you,  as  the  Holy  Father  tells  us 
all  so  often:  Do  not  be  afraid.  The  Lord  is  with  you 
on  the  way,  go  forth  to  meet  him.  (35) 

And  where  shall  we  meet  him?  We  can  find  him 
dwelling  within  us  if  only  we  will  open  our  hearts 
to  the  challenge  of  his  love.  We  can  find  him  in  our 
neighbour,  especially  in  the  poor  and  the  hungry 
and  those  in  want.  We  can  meet  him  personally 
whenever  two  or  three  of  us  gather  together  in  his 
name.  We  can  discover  him  in  his  word  and  in  the 
wonder  of  his  world.  We  encounter  him  in  the 
Sacraments,  especially  in  the  Sacrament  of  Reconcil- 
iation, which  is  the  Sacrament  of  his  mercy.  Most 
perfectly  we  encounter  him  in  the  Eucharist,  where 
he  wills  to  feed  us  with  his  own  body  and  blood... 
(36) 

If  we  come  to  this  encounter  with  the  risen 
Jesus...  we  shall  find  ourselves  changed...  This 
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Missionary  Exchange 

n addition,  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church  must  be  fostered. 
This  Synod  for  America  has  been  for  all  of  us  a reminder  of  the 
gifts  we  have  shared  through  the  evangelizing  efforts  of  previous 
generations,  of  the  gifts  given  by  the  sending  Churches  and  the  gifts 
they  have  been  given  in  return  by  the  receiving  Churches.  The  new 
evangelization  envisages  a continued  exchange  of  gifts  with  many  ways 
of  collaboration  between  our  local  churches  in  the  common  work  of 
sharing  the  gospel.  Priests  and  other  missionaries  from  the  North  con- 
tinue to  be  needed  in  the  South  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Church  in  the  South  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
North  and  to  other  lands.  They  come  to  minister  to  their  people  and 
proclaim  the  gospel  to  all.  This  missionary  exchange  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  new  evangelization  to  which  the  Holy  Father  has  so  often  called  the 
whole  Church.  "How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those 
who  preach  good  news!"  (Romans  10:15). 

(Synod  of  Bishops,  Special  Assembly  for  America) 


change  of  heart  will  not  only  touch  our  individual 
lives,  but  it  will  challenge  our  society,  the  Church 
herself,  us  as  pastors  and  all  the  world...  This  con- 
version will  touch  the  lives  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  powerful  and  the  weak.  It  will  remind  the  politi- 
cians of  their  responsibility  to  foster  the  common 
good;  and  it  will  challenge  the  economists  to  find  a 
way  to  solve  the  material  inequalities  of  our  soci- 
eties. (37) 

If  we  come  with  courage  to  this  encounter  with 
Jesus  Christ...,  we  shall  find  ourselves  drawn  to  a 
deeper  relationship  of  love  and  cooperation  among 
ourselves  as  individuals  and  in  the  communities  of 
which  we  are  a part...  (38) 

The  personal  encounter  with  Jesus  Christ  leads  to 
solidarity...  Solidarity  in  its  completeness  is  the 
sharing  of  what  we  are,  what  we  believe  and  what 
we  have...  Solidarity  impels  us  to  look  out  for  each 
other  as  brothers  and  sisters...  It  calls  us  to  love  each 
other  and  to  share  with  each  other.  In  the  light  of 
solidarity,  wars,  conflicts,  the  arms  races  have  no 
place  on  this  planet  created  by  a loving  God.  (39) 

This  is  the  message  of  the  special  synod  for 
America.  It  is  a message  that  calls  on  each  of  us  to 
continue  to  work  together  to  advance  the  kingdom 
of  God  among  the  nations  of  America...  ( 40 )°° 


Solidarity  among  the  Churches 

Greater  solidarity  among  the  Churches  of 
the  Americas  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  synod.  For  example,  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  the  Pope  suggested  setting  up 
joint  commissions  of  bishops  from  the  Ameri- 
cas to  look  at  issues  of  common  concern.  It 
also  recommended  parish  and  diocesan  twin- 
ning between  North  and  South... 

But  more  important  than  any  documents 
were  the  friendships  established  during  the 
month-long  meeting...  This  personal  contact 
and  sharing  may  in  fact  be  the  most  important 
and  long-lasting  fruit  of  the  synod... 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  present  in  all  God's  peo- 
ple. The  bishops  have  gone  home.  Now  it  is 
time  for  economists  and  politicians,  scientists 
and  teachers,  entrepreneurs  and  workers,  to 
make  the  New  World  a more  united  and  just 
community.  It  is  time  for  artists  and  poets, 
musicians  and  ministers,  theologians  and 
catechists  to  form  a community  more  faithful 
to  the  First  Evangelizer  who  came  2,000  years 
ago  to  give  us  hope  and  call  us  to  love. 

(Taken  from  "The  Synod  Points  Out  Needs,"  by 
Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  America,  January  3, 1998.) 
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A New  Evangelization 

- Synod  Working  Paper  - 

Fifteen  months  prior  to  the  Synod  for  America,  a lineamenta  (outline  of  topics  and  questions) 
was  issued  to  bishops  and  cardinals  throughout  North  and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Drawing  from  their  responses  a working  paper  was  prepared  for  the  synod.  The  following  is 
taken  from  this  working  paper.  (Reprinted  from  Origins,  September  11, 1997 , issue.) 


good  news  is  not  just  a said  word.  It  has 

a lived  word/^  (Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou  Quinn) 

; the  1960s,  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  (left),  has  been  working  alongside 
oor  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic.  Together  they 
taking  remarkable  gains  in  such  areas  as  health,  education, 
ing,  and  reforestation. 


Yes!  Much  still  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
Church  in  the  American  hemisphere  to  foster 
knowledge  and  application  of  the  Church's 
social  doctrine. . .this  situation  results  from  the 
little  account  given  in  some  cases  to  the  social 
implications  of  the  faith,  which  in  turn  is 
reflected  in  an  incomplete  formation  in  both 
laity  and  clergy. 


Yes!  The  subject  of  the  essential  unity 
between  worship  and  Christian  living, 
between  the  spiritual  life  and  putting  into 
practice  the  gospel  principle  of  love  of  neigh- 
bour still  needs  to  be  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
consciences  of  many  members  of  the  people  of 
God. 

Yes!  The  gospel  cannot  be  proclaimed  as 
if  it  were  separated  from  the  problems  of  the 
human  condition... Human  promotion  is  inti- 
mately united  to  evangelization,  since  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  gospel  is  addressed  is  not  an 
abstract  concept  but  a subject  affected  by  con- 
crete social  and  economic  problems. 


Yes!  The  Church  sees  in  the  poor  the 
image  of  her  Divine  founder,  poor  and  hum- 
ble, and  she  seeks  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  poor  as  a service  to  Christ.  The  call  to 
action  in  response  to  poverty  continues  with 
insistence.  Paul  VI,  speaking  to  the  farmers  in 
Colombia,  spoke  of  the  poor  as  a "sacrament  of 
Christ"  and  in  the  apostolic  exhortation  Evan- 
gelii  Nuntiandi,  confirmed  the  link  between  the 
gospel  of  Christ  and  the  liberation  from  misery 
as  a demand  of  justice  and  Christian  charity. °° 
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(SanadLan  bishops  Speak 

More  than  200  bishops  and  cardinals  from  the  Americas  were  invited  to  Rome  by 
the  Pope  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  Americas.  This  meeting  is  part 
of  a series  of  synods  called  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  prepare  for  the  next  millennium. 
Bishops  from  Africa  have  already  met,  and  future  synods  will  be  held  for  the  bishops 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Oceania  before  the  year  2000... 

The  time  to  prepare  the  Synod  for  America  was  very  brief,  especially  if  it  is  compared  with  the 
preparation  that  went  into  the  Synod  for  Africa  in  1994.  For  the  African  synod,  the  lineamenta  (outline  of 
topics  followed  by  questions)  was  distributed  four  years  before  the  synod  met.  This  document  stimulat- 
ed widespread  and  extensive  consultations  and  discussions  in  the  local  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lineamenta  for  the  American  synod  was  released  just  15  months  before  the  synod  opened.  There  was 
practically  no  local  discussion  or  consultation  with  either  experts  or  anyone  else... 

In  terms  of  preparation  and  coordination,  the  Canadian  bishops  outshone  the  rest  of  the  synod. 
The  Canadians  met  a number  of  times  to  plan  their  presentations,  and  each  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
conference  on  a single  topic.  As  a result,  they  were  able  to  go  into  some  detail  and  not  duplicate  each 
other's  efforts.  For  example.  Bishop  Gerald  Wiesner  from  Canada  was  the  only  bishop  to  devote  his 
speech  to  the  topic  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  bishops  had  no  one  who  spoke  to  the  ques- 
tion of  third  world  debts  held  by  United  States  banks,  one  of  the  principal  concerns  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can bishops...  (Fr.  Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.) 


[On  Women] 

Bishop  Gerald  Wiesner,  OMI,  of  Prince  George,  BC, 
Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Conf.  of  Catholic  Bishops 

Recalling  the  words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his 
Letter  to  Women,  Bishop  Wiesner  said  that 
when  seeing  women  through  the  eyes  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  find  "openness  and  welcome,  respect  and 
honour,  acceptance  and  tenderness. 

"Openness  and  welcome  includes  a recognition 
of  the  fundamental  equality  of  all  the  baptized.  It 
also  includes  a just  and  balanced  collaboration  in 
leadership  roles  and  the  participation  of  women  as 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  Church's  nature  as 
sign  and  instrument  of  unity. 

"Respect  and  honour  includes  recognition  of 
women's  own  consciousness  of  their  dignity  and 
rights  and  the  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  issues 
related  to  inclusion  and  fundamental  equality. 

"Acceptance  begins  with  a recognition  of  the 
complex  reality  of  women's  lives...  Tenderness  flows 
out  of  an  encounter  with  the  living  Christ  and  offers 
the  hope  of  healing  alienation,  loneliness,  hard- 
heartedness, and  polarization." 


[On  the  Ecology] 

Archbishop  Andre  Gaumond  of  Sherbrooke,  PQ 

//T  T uman  beings  are  not  primarily  over  and 

JL  JL  above  all  creatures,  but  among  them  and  in 
relationship  to  them,  for  all  living  creatures  come 
from  the  hand  of  God. 

"In  being  creatures,  human  beings  by  their  nature 
relate  to  other  beings.  The  transcendence  that  char- 
acterizes the  relationship  of  the  human  with  other 
creatures  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  gardener  who 
is  responsible  for  caring  for  all  creation... 

"Our  earth  is  sacred  because  it  comes  from  God. 

It  is  here  that  the  Son  of  God  chose  to  live.  It  is  here 
that  God  is  revealed,  the  One  full  of  goodness  who 
calls  each  creature  into  existence.  Thus,  we  are 
called  by  God  to  be  open  to  creativity  and  interde- 
pendence." 
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Marrying  Native  spirituality 
with  Christianity. 
Bishop  Victor  Corral,  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Riobamba,  Ecuador,  is  cleansed  with  Native  grasses 
in  preparation  for  the  ordination  of  deacons. 
Bishop  Corral  has  supported  the  founding  of  a new 
diocesan  seminary  in  nearby  Chambo,  directed  by  Scarboro 
missionary  Fr.  Frank  Hegel.  The  seminary  is  a response  to 
the  need  and  right  of  the  peasant  farmers  (campesinos)  to 
express  and  celebrate  their  Christian  life  through  the 
service  of  their  own  ordained  priests  and  deacons. 


New  partnership  between  the 
Church  and  Aboriginal  Peoples 

Chief  Harry  Lafond  of  the  Muskeg  Lake  Band, 
Saskatchewan.  This  intervention  received  the  rare 
applause  of  Pope  John  Paul  and  the  assembly. 

The  relationship  between  the  Christian 
Churches  and  the  Aboriginal  People  of 
the  Americas  has  been  marred  by  many 
things.  In  simple  language,  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  despite  the  grace  it  brought,  was 
not  given  to  the  First  Nations  Peoples  of  the 
Americas  in  all  its  purity.  Linked  as  it  was  to 
an  unconscious  European  imperialism,  the 
end  result  was  that,  by  contact  with  the 
Church  and  with  Christian  culture,  the  Abo- 
riginal Peoples  suffered  many  losses  in  terms 
of  their  languages,  their  culture  and  family 
lives,  and  their  own  spiritual  traditions.  This 
marred  relationship  needs  to  be  radically 
reassessed.  The  new  millennium  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  reconcile  historical 
hurts  and  begin  a new  journey.  This  journey 
of  partnership  is  one  that  must  be  charted  on 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  marked  by 
mutual  education,  open  dialogue,  and  a 
mutual  solidarity  for  justice.  It  must  also  take 
some  religious  risks,  especially  in  terms  of 
marrying  Native  spirituality  with  Christiani- 
ty and  in  terms  of  Church  organization  and 
rites — dialogue  about  the  place  of  Elders,  the 
ordination  of  Elders,  and  the  place  of  Native 
ceremonies  and  rites  within  the  Church. 


[On  Globalization] 

Archbishop  Henri  Goudreault,  OMI, 
of  Grouard-McLennan,  AB 

//T-1  he  globalization  of  the  economy  by  multina- 
X tional  corporations  is  now  a reality.  Two 
hundred  multinational  corporations  control  more 
than  a quarter  of  the  world's  economy,  and  the  Mul- 
tilateral Agreement  on  Investment  (MAI)  currently 
being  negotiated  will  give  these  corporations  even 
greater  freedom  and  power." 

Archbishop  Goudreault  said  the  price  being  paid 
for  this  involves  heavy  costs  in  employment,  the 
environment,  natural  and  human  resources,  and 
culture. 

In  concluding  his  presentation,  the  Archbishop 
listed  five  possible  actions  that  could  be  taken  on 
this  question: 

1)  educate  people  about  the  social  teach- 
ings of  the  Church; 

2)  governments  to  cease  being  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  the  financial  giants; 

3)  encourage  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organiza- 
tion for  Development  & Peace  to  use  their 
bargaining  force; 

4)  encourage  strong  labour  unions  that  will 
demand  humane  working  conditions;  and 

5)  in  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Jubilee  of  the 
Year  2000,  consider  the  partial  or  total  forgive- 
ness of  the  debts  of  poor  countries. 
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Canada  enriched  by 
missionary  experience 

Archbishop  Marcel  Gervais  of  Ottawa 


[On  the  Gospel  and  Culture] 

Bishop  Raymond  J.  Lahey  of  St.  George's,  NF 

//HP  he  gospel  must  be  preached  not  only  in  lan- 
X guage  that  is  faithful,  but  also  in  a language 
that  can  be  heard."  Bishop  Lahey  also  said  that  the 
Church  must  engage  in  dialogue  with  society  in  its 
own  culture  or  face  being  marginalized  and  mean- 
ingless. 

"The  gospel  demands  that  the  Church  today  must 
dialogue  with  those  estranged  from  it."  Such  dia- 
logue includes:  women — on  their  role  in  the  Church 
and  society;  homosexual  persons — on  discrimina- 
tion and  sensitivity  toward  them;  youth — on  the 
values  they  hold;  environmentalists— -on  the  use  of 
creation  and  population  issues;  the  pro-choice 
movement — on  freedom  of  conscience;  New  Age 
movements;  those  in  fractured  families  and  broken 
marriages;  and  other  similar  groups. 

"Dialogue  involves  risk  and  will  not  be  easy,"  he 
said.  "But  given  the  Church's  marginalization,  there 
is  greater  risk  in  no  dialogue.  To  be  faithful  to  the 
gospel  is  not  to  be  fearful  for  it." 

[On  Solidarity] 

Archbishop  Roger  Ebacher  of  Gatineau-Hull,  PQ 

//  A rchbishop  Ebacher  proposed  the  establish- 
xl  ment  of  a forum  for  the  Americas  to  devel- 
op solidarity  needed  for  our  time. 

Such  a forum,  he  said,  would  provide  the  means 
to  discuss  both  the  social  and  theological  dimen- 
sions of  the  social  and  economic  situation,  popular- 
ize that  analysis  in  our  respective  countries,  as  well 
as  develop  joint  statements  on  questions  facing  the 
peoples  of  the  American  continent. 

The  Archbishop  noted  that  the  present  economic 
system  is  fed  by  "personal  and  private  interest,  with 
the  ultimate  result  unbridled  competition"  which  he 
called  "the  antithesis  of  solidarity."  This,  he  said, 
leads  to  the  continuation  of  "the  distressing  situa- 
tion of  misery  resulting  from  sinful  structures, 
which  lead  to  the  rich  becoming  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer." 


Speaking  at  the  synod.  Archbishop  Gervais 
said  that  Canada's  missionary  experience  in 
Latin  America  has  been  very  enriching  and  signif- 
icant for  the  Canadian  Church,  deepening  our 
understanding  of  Church,  and  teaching  us  that 
"every  diocese  is  called  to  universal  service." 

In  response  to  a call  by  Pope  John  XXIII  in 
1959,  more  than  30  of  Canada's  75  dioceses 
entered  into  agreements  with  Latin  American 
dioceses  to  send  missionaries.  This,  the  Archbish- 
op stated,  has  led  Canadian  Catholics  "to  appreci- 
ate the  missionary  dimension  of  their  baptism" 
and  strengthened  "personal  and  community 
faith."  He  said  the  missionaries  discovered  how 
the  Word  of  God,  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple, welded  faith  and  life  together. 

This  missionary  experience,  he  continued,  has 
resulted  in  a renewal  of  pastoral  service  in  Cana- 
da in  the  areas  of  sacramental  initiation,  family 
catechesis,  priestly  formation,  lay  participation 
and  the  creation  of  new  ministries  and  small  basic 
communities.  It  has  also  affirmed  such  human 
and  evangelical  values  as  solidarity,  gratitude 
and  hospitality. 

Archbishop  Gervais  said  it  also  strength- 
ened Canadian  commitment  to  social  jus- 
tice as  the  missionaries  became  exposed  to 
extreme  poverty,  oppression  and  injustice. 
"Our  missionaries  became  more  aware  of 
the  responsibilities  of  industrialized 
nations,  often  becoming  the  voice  of  the 
oppressed,  drawing  attention  to  the  poor 
and  marginalized,"  he  said. 

In  concluding  his  intervention,  the  Archbishop 
said  because  Canadian  missionary  training  may 
have  been  lacking  at  times,  mistakes  were  no 
doubt  made  and  both  sides  may  have  suffered. 

He  went  on  to  thank  "our  sister  Churches  in  Latin 
America  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  serve 
and  learn." 

Following  his  intervention,  the  Archbishop 
stated  that  this  missionary  experience  is  another 
indication  of  how  Canada  has  received  much 
more  from  Latin  America  than  it  has  given. 
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Excerpts  from  Pope  John  Paul  II's  Homily  in  Cuba,  January  25, 1998 


he  ideological  and 
economic  systems 
succeeding  one 
another  in  the  last  two  centuries 
have  often  encouraged  conflict 
as  a method  since  their 
programs  contained  the  seeds  of 
opposition  and  disunity.  This 
fact  profoundly  affected  their 
understanding  of  man  and  of  his 
relations  with  others.  Some  of 
these  systems  also  presumed  to 
relegate  religion  to  the  merely 
private  sphere,  stripping  it  of 
any  social  influence  or  impor- 
tance. The  state... should  encour- 
age a harmonious  social  climate 
and  a suitable  legislation  which 
enables  every  person  and  every 
religious  confession  to  live  their 
faith  freely,  to  express  that  faith 
in  the  context  of  public  life  and 
to  count  on  adequate  resources 
and  opportunities  to  bring  its 
spiritual,  moral  and  civic  bene- 
fits to  bear  on  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  various 
places  are  witnessing  the  resur- 
gence of  a certain  capitalist  neo- 
liberalism which  subordinates 
the  human  person  to  blind  mar- 
ket forces  and  conditions  the 
development  of  peoples  on  those 
forces.  From  its  centres  of  power, 
such  neo-liberalism  often  places 
unbearable  burdens  upon  less- 
favoured  countries.  Hence,  at 
times,  unsustainable  economic 


programs  are  imposed  on 
nations  as  a condition  for  further 
assistance.  In  the  international 
community  we  thus  see  a small 
number  of  countries  growing 
exceedingly  rich  at  the  cost  of 
the  increasing  impoverishment 
of  a great  number  of  other  coun- 
tries; as  a result  the  wealthy 
grow  ever  wealthier,  while  the 
poor  grow  ever  poorer. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters: 

The  Church  is  a teacher  in 
humanity.  Faced  with  these 
systems,  she  presents  a culture 
of  love  and  of  life,  restoring 
hope  to  humanity,  hope  in  the 
transforming  power  of  love  lived 
in  the  unity  willed  by  Christ.  For 
this  to  happen,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  a path  of  reconciliation, 
dialogue  and  fraternal  accep- 
tance of  one's  neighbour,  of 
every  human  person. 


The  Church,  in  carrying 
out  her  mission,  sets 
before  the  world  a new 
justice,  the  justice  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Matthew 
6:33).  On  various  occasions 
I have  spoken  on  social 
themes.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  speaking  on  these 
themes  as  long  as  any 
injustice,  however  small, 
is  present  in  the  world; 
otherwise  the  Church 
would  not  be  faithful  to 
the  mission  entrusted  to 
her  by  Christ... 

On  the  threshold  of  the  year 
2000,  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
maintain  their  full  force.  They 
are  valid  for  all  of  you,  dear 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  seeking 
the  justice  of  the  kingdom  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  and  misunderstand- 
ings. If  the  Master's  call  to  jus- 
tice, to  service  and  to  love  is 
accepted  as  good  news,  then  the 
heart  is  expanded,  criteria  are 
transformed  and  a culture  of 
love  and  life  is  born. . ,°° 
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In  our  commitment  to  seek  justice,  we  often  talk  about  'solidarity  with  the  poor'  or  the  Church's 
'preferential  option  for  the  poor.'  Below  are  two  elements  of  such  a commitment:  1)  direct  service  to 
the  poor,  and  2)  changing  the  social,  political  and  economic  structures  that  cause  poverty.  One  foot 
of  Christian  commitment  to  the  poor  is  in  direct  service  with  and  to  the  victims  of  poverty , while  the 
other  foot  is  in  our  efforts  to  address  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 

We  need  both  feet  to  walk  and  keep  our  balance  in 
today's  world. 


Helping  people  survive 
their  present  crisis 
in  poverty 


• Volunteer  time,  money,  or  goods  to 
food  banks,  clothing  centres  for 
the  poor,  shelters  for  the  homeless 
and  those  suffering  from  abuse, 
hospitals /health  centres, 
educational  and  vocational 
centres  for  immigrants, 
refugee  centres, 
overseas  relief  agencies 
Visit  the  economically  poor: 
the  elderly,  shut-ins,  prisoners, 
people  with  AIDS 
Support  pregnant  teenagers 

• Provide  quality  education  for  the  poor 

• Transport  the  elderly  to  church, 
grocery,  doctor,  etc. 

• Sponsor  an  immigrant  family 

• Provide  services  for  single  mothers 

• Work  to  house  the  homeless 

Provide  job  training  for  the  disadvantaged 
» Tutor  children  and  adults  living  in  poverty 
Teach  English  as  a Second  Laj 
to  immigrants 


Social  Change 


Removing  the  causes 
of  social  problems  by 
changing  structures 


Get  informed  and  think  critically; 
this  leads  to  action  to  eliminate  the 
root  causes  of  social  problems 
Raise  awareness  of  conditions 
and  causes  of  poverty 
• Support  and  join  networks  that 
address  social  problems 
Work  with  and  promote  groups 
committed  to  positive  change 
• Participate  in  co-ops  or  credit  unions' 
Monitor  government  agencies 
Change  corporate  policies  that  hurt 
the  poor  through  boycotts,  letter-writing 
• Write  letters  to  newspapers  about 
issues  of  poverty 

Join  political  protests;  call  on  our  leaders 
to  fulfill  their  duties  fairly  and  justly 
Support  people's  efforts  at  self-determination 
Support  political  candidates  willing  to 
change  economic  priorities 
Write  and  speak  to  legislators  on  behalf  of 
the  poor;  the  marginalized; 
the  environment 


Adapted  from  the  Campaign  for  Human  Development,  United  States 
Catholic  Conference,  Diocese  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


A t has  been  a long  time  since  we've  featured  a Letters  to  the  Editor  column — a popular  and  much- 
called-for  feature.  Below  are  excerpts  from  a few  of  your  letters.  Look  forward  to  more  of  them  in 
our  next  issue.  As  always,  we  thank  you  for  your  faithful  and  generous  support  of  our  work  and  for 
taking  the  time  to  share  your  heartfelt  concerns  with  us.  Keep  reading  and  keep  writing! 


The  Great  Jubilee 


2000 


"The  Great  Jubilee" 
(February  '97) — what 
an  informative  issue. 
Congratulations.  Are 
there  any  members  of 
Scarboro  Missions  available 
to  preach  this  message  in  our 
parishes  (to  people)  starving  for 
guidelines  and  burdened  by  high 
mortgages... 

God  is  with  your  publication. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Jonkhout 

Newmarket,  ON 


We  appreciate  your  magazine 
especially  the  articles  on  social 
justice,  e.g.  the  February  '97  issue 
("The  Great  Jubilee").  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

David  and  Helen  Schefter 

Arnprior,  ON 

In  the  February  '97  edition 
("The  Great  Jubilee")  appears  an 
article,  "Best  of  Times,  Worst  of 
Times"  by  Lee  Cormie... 

I had  to  read  the  article  several 
times  to  make  sure  I was  reading 
what  I thought  I was  reading: 
"...Third  world  liberation  theolo- 
gies, feminist,  gay  and  lesbian 
theologies...  have  immeasurably 
enriched  the  Church,  transform- 
ing it..." 

The  above  have  certainly  done 
something  to  the  Church — but 
enriched  it  they  have  not!!  It  has 
been  a long  time  since  I have  read 
rubbish  such  as  this,  and  in  a 
Catholic  magazine  yet. 

Why  would  you,  Fr.  Curry, 
give  permission  to  print  some- 
thing like  this? 

Ursula  Braun 

Devon,  AB 


The  article  "Best  of  Times, 
Worst  of  Times"  (February  '97, 
"The  Great  Jubilee"),  was  excel- 
lent, very  true.  I enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

M.M.  Falvey 

Halifax , NS 

I am  always  waiting  to  read 
your  magazine. 

Informative:  what  you  are 
doing  and  where. 

Formative:  explaining  the 
theology  that  informs  your  activi- 
ties. I am  specially  referring  to 
your  concern  about  social  justice 
and  the  many  forms  it  should 
express  itself. 

Spiritual:  your  editorials  in 
particular  focus  on  the  one  person 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Your  issue  on  the  Jubilee  2000 
(February  '97)  was  very  timely 
and  appropriate. 

Rev.  Robert  Pelchat 

Toronto,  ON 

San  Jose  de  Ocoa 

Your  September  '97  issue  (Mis- 
sion in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Domini- 
can Republic)  deeply  touched  me. 
What  dedication,  patience, 
endurance  our  missionary  work- 
ers must  have.  God  bless  them  all! 

Mrs.  H.  Lawnikanis 

Ottawa,  ON 

I enjoyed  your  September  '97 
issue  on  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  and  I 
keep  referring  back  to  the  excel- 
lent publication  you  did  on  the 
theme  of  the  Jubilee. 

Margie  Ann  McKinnon 

Smiths  Falls,  ON 


Laity  in  Mission 

Thank  you  for  the  special  issue 
concerning  Laity  in  Mission 
(October  '97).  I think  it  is 
absolutely  super  that  lay  persons 
are  allowed  to  make  a hands-on 
contribution  to  the  work  of  Scar- 
boro Missions.  I feel  this  is  a real 
breakthrough  in  expanding  our 
service  as  Church  among  the 
needy  countries... 

If  I were  60+  years  younger.  I'd 
be  mailing  in  your  back  cover  for 
more  information.  How  our  soci- 
ety has  changed  since  those  days 
long  ago  when  I was  in  school, 
especially  with  regard  to  what 
women  are  allowed  to  do  now! 

Anyway,  it  was  good  to  hear 
some  positive  news  for  a change. 
Reminds  me  of  a saying  I heard 
somewhere  along  the  way,  "It's 
better  to  light  one  match  than 
curse  the  darkness." 

Margaret  Murphy 
Halifax,  NS 

Concise  and  Wholistic 

This  magazine  has  become  for 
me  a veritable  source  of  concise 
and  wholistic  information  per- 
taining to  social  justice  and  inter- 
faith issues.  I find  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions practical,  attractive,  relevant 
and  affirming. 

Colin  Dewart,  Chaplain 
Regiopolis-Notre  Dame 
Catholic  High  School 
Kingston,  ON 


Jubilee  2000  logo  (above  left): 

Official  mark  of  Concacan  Inc,  All  rights  protected. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Anti-Tradition 

I fully  concur  with  Mr.  Lino 
DeGasperis'  concerns  (January 
'97,  Letters  to  the  Editor)  regard- 
ing the  lamented  trend  by  Scar- 
boro  Missions  magazine  to  high- 
light anti-tradition  Catholic  teach- 
ings. 

Religion  is  a matter  of  heart 
and  faith,  you  cannot  temper  or 
modernise  it  without  serious  con- 
sequences. Look  what  is  happen- 
ing to  our  Catholic  Church 
because  of  this  trend.  Today  the 
Catholic  Church  is  stagnant, 
priests  and  nuns  are  leaving  in 
great  numbers  all  because  of  this 
'Wind  of  Change'  mentality  pre- 
vailing in  the  Church  at  the 
moment. 

I sincerly  hope  that  your  mis- 
sionaries are  not  teaching  your 
new  mentality  overseas. 

Joe  Cassar 

Islington,  ON 

Interfaith  Dialogue 

I love  your  magazine,  but  in 
the  April  '97  issue  you  printed  an 
article  on  different  religions  by 
Paul  McKenna.  I respect  other 
religions  but  I'm  wondering,  in  a 
Catholic  magazine,  if  it's  right  to 
tell  readers  if  they  want  more 
information  to  write  for  it.  Those 
who  are  weak  in  their  Catholic 
faith,  if  they  read  this  will  maybe 
turn  to  these  religions. 

I would  like  you  to  explain 
why  you  printed  this.  We  need  all 
we  can  get  a hold  of  to  help  us 
keep  our  Catholic  faith  in  this 
world  as  it  is. 

God  bless  you. 

Lucille  Salzl 

Paradise  Hill,  SK 


I am  writing  with  regard  to  the 
April  '97  issue,  in  which  you 
devoted  no  less  than  five  pages  to 
descriptions  of  non-Christian 
religions.  We  are  even  invited  to 
seek  more  about  Jainism,  the 
Baha'i  faith  and  the  Unitarian 
faith  by  writing  to  the  addresses 
provided  in  your  articles. 

While  recognizing  that  we 
must  live  in  peace  and  respect  in 
this  world  with  people  who  have 
not  been  blessed  with  the  gift 
from  God  of  our  Catholic  faith, 
five  good  pages  of  your  magazine 
seem  wasted  on  what  looks  like 
an  effort  to  have  some  of  us 
'switch'  over.  Surely  the  work  of 
Scarboro  Missions  provides  plen- 
ty to  write  about  as  your  workers 
strive  under  adverse  conditions  to 
help  their  fellowman  in  far-off 
countries... 

Mary  E.  Bigalow 

Scarborough,  ON 

Your  magazine  continues  to 
advertise  for  other  religions  while 
some  of  these  same  religions  tear 
ours  down.  I realize  charity 
begins  at  home  but  we  have  a 
hard  enough  time  to  keep  our 
children  from  leaving  our  faith 
without  us  advertising  (other 
faiths).  Perhaps  I'm  old  fashioned, 
but  I fail  to  see  the  reasoning 
behind  this. 

A.G.  DeSchutter 

Surrey,  BC 

Your  February  '98  edition 
("Catholics  and  the  Interfaith  Con- 
versation") was  outstanding,  and 
the  editor,  and  all  those  who  con- 
tributed, should  be  congratulated. 

Olive  M.  Breen 

St.  John's,  NF 


I'm  writing  regarding  the  arti- 
cle on  "Canada:  A Multicultural 
Nation"  in  the  December  '97  issue 
of  Scarboro  Missions.  I found  it 
very  interesting  and  am  saving 
this  issue  for  discussion  with 
friends... 

Mary  McGourty 
St.  Laurent,  PQ 

Congratulations  on  your  Feb- 
ruary special  issue:  "Catholics 
and  the  Interfaith  Conversation." 
It  was  very  interesting  with  a lot 
of  background  material.  This  is 
part  of  the  new  face  of  mission. 
Rev.  Bill  Moroney 
Assistant  Provincial 
Missionaries  of  Africa 
Washington,  D.C. 

(Your  February  '98  issue)  offers 
a very  colourful  and  enthusiastic 
portrayal  of  the  ministry  of  inter- 
religious dialogue  and  relations, 
and  it  is  very  helpful  to  see  how 
nicely  this  work  can  be  connected 
with  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

I particularly  liked  the  centre- 
fold, "Catholic  Milestones  in 
Interreligious  Dialogue."  This  is 
an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  major 
events  in  the  last  35  years.  Nice 
job. 

John  Borelli,  Ph.D. 

Secretariat  for  Ecumenical 
and  Interreligious  Affairs 
National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops 
Washington,  DC 
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The 


exit 
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Catholic  Social  Vision 

By  Ted  Schmidt 


/A  lobalization  is  the  most  fundamental  rearrangement  of  the 
world  economy  since  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Proceed- 
ing  with  alarming  speed  and  with  virtual  assent  of  the 
developed  nations,  this  world-wide  creation  of  free  trade  zones,  and 
deregulated  and  liberalized  economies  has  become  a great  boon  to 
transnational  corporations  but  a grievous  assault  on  the  common 
good,  the  earth,  and  the  lives  of  most  inhabitants  of  our  world. 

The  signs  of  growing  economic  apartheid  are  everywhere. 

Consider  the  following: 


X Inequality  between  North  and  South  has 
doubled  since  1960  when  the  richest  20% 
received  30  times  more  than  the  poorest  20%. 
Today  it  is  60  times. 

X 80  countries  are  less  well  off  than  they 
were  30  years  ago,  through  forced  liberalization 
(e.g.  relaxing  trade  laws,  lowering  wages, 
labour  and  environmental  standards  to  be  more 
competitive  in  the  global  marketplace). 

X The  industrial  nations  of  the  world  with 
one-fifth  of  the  population  use  up  to  four-fifths 
of  the  world's  resources. 

X In  Canada,  the  33  top  corporations  which 
supported  the  Free  Trade  initiative  in  1988,  the 
one  which  promised  "more  and  better  jobs," 
have  cut  216,000  jobs  since  then,  approximately 
35%  of  their  labour  force. 

X In  the  1990s  the  top  1%  of  the  United 
States  population  increased  its  wealth  150  times 
faster  than  the  bottom  99%. 


X According  to  Canadian  pollster  Angus 
Reid,  there  are  2.5  billion  unemployed  or  under- 
employed people  in  our  world  of  5.5  billion. 

X Economist  Susan  George  estimates  that 
between  1982  and  1990,  $418  billion  in  debt 
service  charges  was  transferred  from  the  South 
to  the  North.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  six  Mar- 
shall Plans. 

X One  billion  fellow  humans  live  in  absolute 
deprivation,  living  without  adequate  food  and 
shelter. 

Such  a world 

should  be  intolerable  to  Christians. 

Yet,  despite  the  cumulative  evidence  of  which  the 
above  is  a mere  drop,  many  Christians  still 
believe  globalization  is  the  way  to  the  future.  The 
economic  model,  so  insensitive  to  communities  and 
the  environment,  is  the  very  model  which  has 
brought  us  to  the  environmental  and  social  abyss. 
Relying  as  it  does  on  brutal  competition  and  an 
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"The  best  economic  system  is  not  the  one  that  produces 
most  wealth,  but  the  one  that  creates  a better  society." 

(Latin  American  Agenda  '98,  produced  by  the  Social  Justice 
Committee  of  Montreal) 


export  economy,  it  conspires  to  shatter  local  com- 
munities generally  capable  of  self-sufficiency. 

Initially,  people  have  been  stunned  by  the 
dominance  of  capital  in  our  time.  Shrugging  off  the 
post-WWII  social  consensus  where  labour  and  capi- 
tal existed  in  a creative  tension,  unregulated  capi- 
tal— the  motor  of  the  new  globalized  world — is  in 
the  ascendant.  As  Canadian  entrepreneur  Frank 
Stronach  well  noted,  "profit  means  money.  Money 
has  no  heart,  no  soul,  no  conscience,  no  homeland" 
(June  11, 1991,  Globe  and  Mail).  Money  with  no 
checks  and  balances,  with  no  'social  mortgage/ 
seeks  maximization  of  profit  and  not  the  common 
good. 

In  this  article,  with  the  help  of  the  thinking  of 
noted  economic  historian  Karl  Polanyi,  I wish  to 
argue  that,  just  as  a worldwide  resistance  emerged 
in  the  advent  of  the  first  Industrial  Revolution,  a 
resistance  which  protected  people  and  nature,  so, 
too,  today  a worldwide  resistance  to  untrammeled 
capital  is  forming.  For  those  with  eyes  of  faith,  this 
refusal  to  accept  the  New  World  Order  is  the  work 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit  of  Resistance. 


"Money  with  no  checks  and 

BALANCES,  WITH  NO  'SOCIAL 

mortgage/  seeks  maximization 

OF  PROFIT  AND  NOT  THE  COMMON 
GOOD." 


Polanyi,  writing  in  1944,  argued  that  the 
Industrial  Revolution  was  something  completely 
new  in  human  history.  Never  before  had  market 
forces  been  allowed  to  have  their  way  with 
human  communities  and  with  nature.  In  this 
stage  of  capitalism,  the  economy  which  was 
formerly  embedded  in  the  small  human  relation- 
ships of  small  town  markets,  domestic  produc- 
tion and  self-sufficiency  suddenly  became  de- 
linked from  these  basic  relationships.  Labour 
and  land  in  the  newly  technologized  economy 
had  become  simple  commodities  to  be  priced 
like  anything  else. 

Today  in  what  is  often  called  the  Second 
Industrial  Revolution,  this  can  be  seen  again. 
Economics  as  a discipline  has  separated  itself 
from  the  rest  of  reality.  There  seems  to  be  little 
recognition  that  the  industrial  economy  is  but  a 
part  of  a greater  'economy' — the  one  that  sustains  us 
in  human  communities  and  in  informal  relations. 
The  industrial  economy  is  destroying  our  social  and 
human  ecology,  and  professional  economists  are 
seemingly  oblivious  to  this. 

Looking  back  into  history  to  the  England  of 
circa  1812,  according  to  Polanyi  (and  other  histori- 
ans), the  sudden  insertion  of  new  technologies  in 
the  manufacturing  process  resulted  in  "the  destruc- 
tion of  the  traditional  character  of  settled  popula- 
tions..." The  people  were  stunned,  dispirited  by 
unemployment  and  the  unravelling  of  their  social 
existence.  But  this,  as  today,  is  not  the  end  of  the 
story. 


People,  after  their  initial  shock,  began  to 
respond  to  the  new  conditions.  In  the  industrial 
heartland  of  England,  working  people  shook  off  the 
first  stunning  blow,  recouped  their  equilibrium  and 
started  to  resist,  in  the  words  of  the  Luddites,  "all 
Machinery  hurtful  to  Commonality."  (The  Luddites 
were  those  who  were  against  the  industrial  econo- 
my because  they  saw  it  destroying  their  communi- 
ties and  livelihoods.)  Instinctively  they  understood, 
according  to  philosopher  Thomas  Carlyle,  "Cash 
payment  is  not  the  sole  relation  of  human  beings." 

Moving  beyond  the  crude  but  understand- 
able Luddite  attacks  on  the  factories,  the  people 
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H.  MacDougall,  SFM 

"The  end  of  this  century's  reigning 

IDEOLOGY  IS  PROFITABILITY  BEFORE 
DIGNITY,  PROFITS  BEFORE  PEOPLE,  AND 
COMPETITION  BEFORE  SOLIDARITY." 

(Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  May,  1996) 

Photo  above:  The  streets  of  Guyana.  Scarboro  mission- 
aries serve  among  the  poor  in  this  multifaith  mission  of 
Christians,  Muslims  and  Hindus. 

agitated  for  health  and  safety  laws  and  social  legis- 
lation. A real  working  class  movement  began.  This 
is  happening  today. 

For  Christians  sensitive  to  the  liberating 
work  of  God  in  Scripture,  this  movement  is  inspired 
by  God's  Holy  Spirit;  in  this  case,  not  the  Comforter, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Resistance.  The  Resister  is 
responding  to  the  fracturing  of  the  human  family 
and  the  growing  poverty  of  an  increasing  number  of 
God's  people,  not  to  mention  the  plundering  of  the 
sacred  earth  herself. 

Secular  manifestations  of  this  resistance 
include  groups  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  Greenpeace, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  anti-poverty  groups,  those 
popular  movements  like  the  Zapatistas  in  Mexico 
and  all  nonviolent  defenders  of  the  common  good 


(including  our  own  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace).  These  are  people  moti- 
vated not  by  gain  but  by  a genuine  defense  of  our 
collective  international  interest.  They  would  include 
those  agitating  for  decent  pay  in  Malaysian  sweat 
shops,  those  defending  the  rights  of  Indigenous 
people  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere.  The  list  is  endless 
and  inspiring.  They  range  from  ordinary  people 
fighting  environmental  degradation  like  clear-cut- 
ting,  pollution,  and  toxic  dumps,  to  academics  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  a more  human  approach  to  mea- 
suring what  is  true  economic  value. 

The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Church 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  here  and  else- 
where is  responding  as  well  in  ways  that  are  some- 
times quite  prophetic  and  hope-giving.  To  conclude 
this  article,  I would  like  to  suggest  that  Catholic 
social  teaching  not  only  encourages  a deep  skepti- 
cism about  globalization,  but  in  fact  promotes  resis- 
tance to  it. 

Looking  at  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  social  encycli- 
cals ( Laborem  Exercens,  1981;  Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis, 
1987;  and  Centesimus  Annus,  1991)  we  can  sum  up  as 
the  Canadian  bishops  did  in  1993  that  Catholic 
social  teaching  "hinges  on  two  fundamental  gospel 
principles:  The  preferential  option  for  the  poor  and 
the  value  and  dignity  of  human  work,  which 
derives  from  that  special  dignity  bestowed  on  every 
person,  for  we  are  all  created  in  the  image  of  God." 

Because  of  these  two  fundamental  principles, 
public  social  policies  are  then  called  for.  They  are: 

The  needs  of  the  poor  have  priority 
over  the  wants  of  the  rich; 

The  rights  of  workers  are  more 
important  than  the  maximization  of  profit; 

The  participation  of  marginalized 
groups  takes  precedence  over  the  preserva- 
tion of  a system  that  excludes  them. 

In  Laborem  Exercens,  John  Paul  II  recalls  a 
principle,  "always  taught  by  the  Church — the  prior- 
ity of  labour  over  capital.  Humans  are  made  in 
God's  image,  money  is  not."  Work,  the  pontiff 
insists,  is  a fundamental  dimension  of  humanity's 
existence  and  the  state  "must  act  against  unemploy- 
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Before  us,  as  always,  are  the  two  paths:  the  wide  and  easy 

ONE  OF  ACQUIESCING  IN  THE  WAY  THINGS  ARE,  AND  THE  WAY 
THAT  IS  LONG  AND  HARD  THAT  LEADS  TO  JUSTICE.  WE  MUST 
CHOOSE  THE  HARD  PATH...  ( Synod  of  Bishops,  Special  Assembly  for  America) 


merit,  which  in  all  cases  is  an  evil  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  level.  "(1 8) 

In  Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis,  John  Paul  II  reminds 
us:  "All  private  property  is  under  a social  mortgage 
and  that  the  common  good  is  to  be  honoured.  The 
goods  of  creation  are  meant  for  all."(39)  The  Pope 
cheers  on  "the  growing  awareness  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  poor"  and  their  "nonviolent  demonstrations" 
challenging  the  inequities  brought  about  by  global- 
ization. 

As  globalization  accelerated,  John  Paul  II 
sharpened  his  criticism  of  the  free  market.  In  Centes- 
imus  Annus  (the  100th  year  after  Pope  Leo  XIII's 
Rerum  Novarum),  "The  State,"  he  insisted,  "must 
provide  for  the  defense  of  common  goods  such  as 
the  natural  and  human  environments  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  market  forces."  Important  needs 
always  escape  the  logic  of  the  market. 

Our  own  Canadian  bishops  echoed  this  dis- 
trust of  growing  market  fundamentalism.  "The 
Church,"  stated  the  CCCB  (Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops)  in  October,  1996,  "continues  to 
express  grave  doubts  whenever  the  economic  agen- 
da heightens  the  polarization  between  rich  and 
poor."  Which  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 

In  1993,  the  same  Social  Affairs  Commission 
of  the  CCCB  lashed  out  at  the  effects  of  globaliza- 
tion: "Widespread  unemployment  is  a gaping 
wound  in  Canadian  society  today,"  referring  to  the 
growing  alienation  occasioned  by  untrammeled 
market  forces.  In  remarkably  strong  language,  the 
statement  recognizes  that  financial  institutions  in 
control  of  information  technology  "can  out-manoeu- 
vre workers'  organizations  by  shifting  capital."  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  "driven  by  the  manic  logic  of 
capitalism"  the  free  market  simply  emphasizes 
greed  and  self-interest.  Certainly  one  of  the 
strongest  statements  in  Canadian  episcopal  history 
follows:  "Business  as  usual  is  not  good  enough... 
you  cannot  stand  by  and  wait  for  market  forces  to 
create  suitable  jobs..." 

In  May,  1996,  the  Social  Affairs  Commission 
boldly  named  the  moment,  "The  end  of  this  centu- 
ry's reigning  ideology  is  profitability  before  dignity, 
profits  before  people,  and  competition  before  soli- 
darity." It  was  the  October,  1996,  statement.  The 
Struggle  Against  Poverty,  which  was  most  graphic, 
outlining  the  salient  features  of  our  globalized 
world  in  Canada: 


The  faulty  economic  tabulation  of 
most  federal  governments  which  do  not 
tabulate  most  of  the  productive  work  of 
women  ($11  billion  today); 

The  shameless  abandonment  of 
Aboriginal  people; 

The  19%  poverty  rate  of  children 
("a  damning  indictment  of  the  present 
socio-economic  order"); 

The  polarization  between  rich  and 
poor; 

The  unequal  structures  of  the  interna- 
tional free  market  system:  the  $1.8  trillion 
debt  of  poor  countries. 

To  the  bishops,  it  is  obvious  that  "a  new 
global  ethic"  is  called  for.  "It  is  no  longer  logical  to 
blindly  equate  economic  liberalism  with  social 
advancement." 

What  to  do? 

The  bishops  state  it  simply:  "Take  up  the 
path  of  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  their  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  transform  the  world." 

Catholics  all  over  the  world  are  now  becom- 
ing aware  of  their  counter-cultural  social  vision. 
They  are  increasingly  recognizing  the  call  of  God  to 
active  citizenship  in  building  the  Reign  of  God 
rather  than  accepting  the  hopeless  parameters  of  a 
New  World  Order  of  exclusion  and  passivity  so 
powerfully  promoted  by  massive  corporations. 
Christians,  nourished  by  a longer  and  wiser  tradi- 
tion, are  rediscovering  the  God  of  history  who  is 
among  us  especially  in  movements  which  set  out  in 
partisan  solidarity  with  the  poor. 

This  challenge  will  rise  inexorably  in  the  next 
decade:  to  know  more  fully,  to  embrace  more  con- 
cretely, and  internalize  more  deeply,  the  God  of 
Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Resistance,  alive  in  history 
and  in  the  prophetic  body  of  our  Catholic  social 
teaching  .°° 

Ted  Schmidt  is  a columnist  and  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  Catholic  New  Times,  an  independent 
Catholic  newspaper. 
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You  t.V \ /V  DO  SOMETHING 

(Also  excellent  for  school  or  parish  use) 


A Taste  for  Justice,  the  1998  ten  days  for  Global 

Justice  program,  continues  to  examine  alternatives  to 
the  global  'market'  economy.  The  accompanying  action 
campaign.  Fair  Trade,  helps  us  to  understand  world 
trade  by  focusing  on  coffee — a multi-billion  dollar 
business  (Canadians  alone  drink  15  billion  cups  a year), 
yet  millions  of  people  who  grow  coffee  live  in  poverty. 
We  can  use  our  consumer  power  to  encourage  coffee 
companies  and  grocery  stores  to  sell  coffee  products 
which  give  growers  a fair  price  for  their  crops. 

Contact  TEN  DAYS'  National  Office,  947  Queen  St.  E, 
Suite  201,  Toronto,  ON,  M4M  1J9.  Ph:  416-463-5312 ; 
Fax:  416-463-5569;  Email:  tendays@web.net. 

Same  Challenges,  One  Solution:  Partnership. 

Three-year  program  of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Orga- 
nization for  Development  and  Peace  focusing  on 
social  movements  as  a growing  force  for  change 
through  the  participation  of  the  poor  in  government,  in 
civil  society  and  in  their  own  organizations  and  com- 
munities. Through  actions  of  economic  solidarity  and 
through  partnerships  that  link  them  with  others 
around  the  world,  the  poor  are  proposing  alternatives 
and  participating  in  decisions  that  affect  their  lives. 
There  are  D&P  offices  located  across  Canada.  In  Toronto, 
contact  Development  & Peace,  10  St.  Mary  Street,  Suite 
420,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1P9.  Ph:  416-922-1592; 

Fax:  416-922-0957;  Email:  ccodp@devp.org. 

Campaign  2000,  a national  campaign  to  implement 
the  Canadian  government's  1989  commitment  to  work 
to  eliminate  child  poverty  in  Canada  by  the  year  2000. 
Write  to  Campaign  2000,  c/o  Family  Service  Association, 
22  Wellesley  Street  E.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1G3. 

Ph:  416-922-3126;  Fax:  416-922-9235. 

Alternative  Federal  Budget  1998. 

The  Alternative  Budget  sets  targets  for  the  reduction  of 
federal  debt,  but  also  for  the  reduction  of  poverty  and 
unemployment.  It  proposes  initiatives  for  creating  jobs 
and  investing  in  people  and  communities.  This  alterna- 
tive budget  also  restores  our  capacity  to  pay  for  public 
services  through  a fair  and  responsible  tax  package, 
and  through  a fundamental  change  in  monetary  policy. 
Contact  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Policy  Alterna- 
tives, 251  Laurier  Avenue  W.,  Ste.  804,  Ottawa,  ON, 
KIP  5J6.  Ph:  613-563-1341. 


In  Common— global  action  against  poverty. 

Over  100  organizations  in  Canada  and  the  developing 
world  have  joined  the  in  common  campaign  to  make 
action  against  poverty  a public  and  political  priority. 
For  more  information  and  to  find  out  how  you  can 
become  involved,  call  1-888-647-4141, 
or  visit  www.incommon.web.net 

Jubilee  2000,  an  international  campaign  calling  for 
cancellation  of  the  unpayable  debts  of  the  most 
impoverished  nations. 

Write  to  the  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative,  P.O. 
Box  772,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  2N6.  Tel:  416-922-1592; 
Fax:  416-922-0957;  Email:  jubilee@devp.org 

GET  INVOLVED  in  groups  living  a new  vision  of  com- 
munity through  initiatives  such  as  community  gardens. 
Community  Supported  Agriculture  (CSA),  and  Local 
Economic  Trading  Systems  (LETS). 

For  a CSA  nation-wide  Farm  Directory,  contact  the  Com- 
munity Shared  Agriculture  Resource  Centre  in  Wroxeter, 
ON.  Ph:  519-335-3557. 

For  information  on  LETS  visit  their  website  at 

http://www.u-net.com/gmlets/home.hmtl 

In  Toronto,  phone  416-595-5477;  Email:  sat@web.net 

TAKE  YOUR  MONEY  out  of  banks  and  put  it  into  credit 
unions;  move  your  Registered  Retirement  Savings  Plan 
(RRSP)  investments  from  stock  trading  and  commodity 
investment  funds  to  socially-  and  ethically-screened 
investments. 


• When  the  market  for  stocks,  bonds,  currencies, 
and  commodity  futures  are  taken  together,  daily 
transactions  in  financial  markets  total  about 
US$4  trillion  every  day.  Meanwhile  1.5  billion 
humans  must  subsist  on  less  than  one  dollar  a 
day.  (Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative  Vision 
Statement;  for  more  information,  see  page  2) 

PARTICIPATE  in  campaigns  to  institute  a "Tobin"  tax  on 
international  financial  transactions.  This  would  slow 
down  speculation  and  also  redistribute  wealth  if  the 
proceeds  were  devoted  to  social  development. 

For  information  contact  the  Ecumenical  Coalition  for 
Economic  Justice,  947  Queen  St.  E.,  Suite  208,  Toronto, 
ON,  M4M  1J9.  Ph:  416-463-1613;  Fax:  416-463-5569; 
Email:  ecej@accessv.com 
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Synod  for  Asia 

April  19  - May  14, 1998 

Japanese  Bishops  offer  alternative  plan  for  synod 


he  bishops  of  Japan  have 
returned  to  the  Vatican  a 
stinging  rejection  of  its 
proposed  agenda  for  this  month's 
Synod  for  Asia,  saying  the  gather- 
ing cannot  succeed  if  non-Asian, 
Vatican  directives  determine  the 
content  and  process  of  the  month- 
long proceedings. 

Instead  of  answering  questions 
asked  by  the  Vatican's  lineamenta 
(outline  of  synod  topics  and  ques- 
tions) sent  to  Asian  bishops  in  late 
1996,  the  Japanese  bishops'  confer- 
ence came  up  with  a list  of  its  own 
issues  and  questions,  proposing  a 
synod  more  in  tune  with  Asian 
realities... 

The  Asian  synod  will  draw 
bishops  from  close  to  40  Asian 
nations. . .While  many  of  the 
responses  from  the  national  con- 
ferences in  Asia  question  the  linea- 
menta, the  Japanese  response 
marks  a radical  repudiation  of  the 
Roman  approach  to  running  syn- 
ods. 

"Since  the  questions  of  the  linea- 
menta were  composed  in  the  con- 
text of  Western  Christianity,  they 
are  not  suitable,"  the  Japanese 
bishops  wrote.  "From  the  way  the 
questions  are  proposed,  one  feels 
that  the  holding  of  the  synod  is 
like  an  occasion  for  the  central 
office  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  the  branch  offices. . ." 

To  succeed,  the  issues 
addressed  and  the  process  by 
which  they  are  addressed  must 
stem  from  the  minds  of  Asians,  not 
Vatican  officials,  the  Japanese 
bishops  wrote. 

"The  decision  concerning  the 
global  direction  of  the  synod 


should  not  be  made  by  the  Roman 
secretariat,  but  should  be  left  to 
the  bishops  from  Asia." 

In  the  4,000-word  document  to 
Rome,  some  of  their  suggestions 
were: 

• that  the  synod  proceedings 
include  Asian  languages  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Italian,  English,  French, 
German  and  Spanish  normally 
used  in  synods; 

• the  synod's  agenda  not  be 
determined  until  after  it  has  been 
convened  and  Asian  bishops 
decide  on  it; 

• that  committee  chairpersons 
be  chosen  by  the  Asian  bishops 
and  not  by  the  Vatican. . . 

The  document  paid  special 
attention  to  the  25-year-old 
Federation  of  Asian  Bishops'  Con- 
ferences (FABC),  saying  its  delib- 
erations were  not  adequately  rep- 
resented in  the  Vatican 
lineamenta... 

The  bishops  also  asked  for  the 
involvement  of  women,  and  called 
for  inviting  "experts  in  dialogue" 
from  other  religious  traditions. 

"If  we  stress  too  much  that 
'Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  and  only 
saviour,'  we  can  have  no  dialogue, 
common  living  or  solidarity  with 
other  religions,"  they  wrote.  "The 
Church... should  be  humble  and 
open  its  heart  to  other  religions  to 
deepen  its  understanding  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ." 

They  deplored  the  image  of  the 
Church  in  the  lineamenta,  saying  it 
"is  not  as  rich  or  deep  as  that  of 
Vatican  II,  especially  the  images  of 
'the  Church  as  people  of  God'  and 
'the  Church  as  servant'  which, 


they  said,  "are  not  stressed. 

"These  two  images  have  special 
meaning  for  the  Church  in  Asia, 
which  in  order  to  serve  God's 
kingdom  lives  in  a minority  posi- 
tion with  and  for  others." 

In  place  of  a spirit  of  triumphal- 
ism, they  emphasized  the  need  for 
"compassion  with  the  suffering"  if 
evangelization  is  to  be  successful... 

"In  the  lineamenta  a great  deal  is 
made  of  'distinctions'  and  'differ- 
ences.' However,  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Far  East,  it  is  characteristic 
to  search  for  creative  harmony 
rather  than  distinctions." 

The  bishops  then  proposed 
topics  they  would  like  to  see  dis- 
cussed at  the  synod: 

• development  of  Asian  theolo- 

gy; 

• a study  of  evangelization  that 
includes  a look  at  "the  limits  felt  to 
the  'Western  type'  of  missionary 
activity; 

• development  of  Asian  cele- 
brations and  liturgies; 

• new  commitments  to  living  in 
solidarity  with  the  poor; 

• efforts  to  form  public  senti- 
ment toward  respect  for  human 
life,  human  rights,  social  justice, 
peace,  freedom  and  solidarity;  and 

• inculturation  of  the  gospel  in 
dialogue  with  other  religions. 

The  bishops  concluded  their 
document  with  a plea  to  Rome  to 
reconsider  its  relationships  with 
local  churches,  a relationship  "not 
based  on  'centralization'  but  on 
'collegiality.'"°o 

(Taken  from  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter,  March  27, 1998) 
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S I O N S 


Helping  the  missions,  helps  you! 

Yes,  you  can  give  a gift  to  Scarboro  Missions  by  way  of  a 
Gift  Annuity  and  receive  regular  payments  from  us. 

A High  Yield  Investment! 

A Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity  earns  a high  rate  of  return 
with  a guaranteed  income  for  as  long  as  you  live. 

Tax  Breaks! 


A large  portion  of  the  Annuity  payments  you  receive  is  looked  on 
as  a return  of  principal  and  therefore  not  taxable. 


An  Investment  in  the  Future  of  the  Church! 

A Gift  Annuity  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  an  investment 
in  the  future  mission  of  the  Church. 

Complete  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today! 

Note  that  you  must  he  60  years  or  over  to  participate. 

I — 1 

Please  send  me  a confidential,  personal  quotation  showing  the  dollar  return  and 

tax-free  amount  I can  expect  to  receive  from  a Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity. 

I understand  that  by  receiving  a personal  quotation,  I am  under  no  obligation. 

Mr.  / Mrs.  / Ms.  / Miss 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 
Address 


(First  name) 


(Initial) 


(Last  Name) 


City 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Tel. 


Annuity  Amount 


Your  Birthdate 


(For  quotation  purposes  only) 


(Day  / Month  / Year) 


For  information  about  a JOINT  ANNUITY,  please  complete  the  following. 

(JOINT  ANNUITY  payments  are  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  you  and  your  surviving  spouse.) 

Name  of  Spouse Birthdate  of  Spouse 

(Day  / Month  / Year) 

Mail  to:  Treasurer's  Office,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M 1M4. 


mmmma 
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Early  Days  in  Lishui 


Our  January  '98  issue  fea- 
tured an  article  by  Fr.  Har- 
vey Steele,  "Early  Days  in 
Lishui,"  recounting  his  memo- 
ries of  Scarboro' s first  mission 
in  China.  This  article  was 
excerpted  from  a booklet  writ- 
ten by  Fr.  Steele  and  available 
for  $5.00  (postage  included).  To 
order  a copy,  write  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Below:  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  (inset) 
and  Frs.  Len  Hudswell,  Larry 
McAuliffe,  and  Bill 
Matte,  early  missionaries 
to  China,  circa  1930s. 


mm 


I “Do  you  have  to  be  rich 
to  remember  the  missions 
in  your  Will?” 

NO! 

Many  people  think  that  a bequest  (gift)  to  the 
missions  in  your  WILL,  has  to  be  a large  amount. 

This  is  not  so. 

Your  bequest  can  be  as  low  as  $100.00. 

I Remembering  Scarboro  Missions  in  your  WILL 
ensures  that  your  commitment  to  the  missions 
will  continue  after  your  death. 

Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 
Ph:  416-261-7135;  Fax:  416-261-0820. 
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• Living  Our  Faith 

• Sharing  Our  Gifts 

• Finding  Christ  Among  Others 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 

to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Scarboro  missionaries  in  China.  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  and 
lay  missionaries  Puri  Garrido,  Eric  Lagace,  Marc  Halle,  and 
Louise  Malnachuk,  celebrate  Louise's  birthday. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your 
programme:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 
□ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province  Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  Extension  150  (priesthood), 
Extension  165  (laity) — E-mail:  lmo@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
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By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


urray!  Well  done! 
Congratulations! 

Let  us  give  thanks 
and  celebrate!  These  are  senti- 
ments easily  expressed  as  we 
consider  our  50  years  of  mission- 
ary service  in  Japan.  Fifty  years 
and  39  missionaries,  many  of 
whom  gave  all  of  their  adult 
years  working  with  Japanese 
Catholics,  lay  and  priest,  to  build 
up  a Church  which  has  won  the 
respect  and  love  of  millions  of 
Japanese. 

By  1952  we  were  11  missionar- 
ies in  Japan  and  we  reached  our 
highest  in  the  mid-60s  when  we 
numbered  25  missionaries.  The 
50s  and  60s  were  our  'young' 
years,  our  growing-in-number 
years.  The  last  three  decades 
have  been  our  declining  years.  In 
the  70s  some  left  Japan  and  the 
priesthood,  and  others  returned 
to  Canada  to  work  for  the  Society 
here  at  home.  Some  have  passed 
away,  four  since  1996,  and  this 
month  two  more  veteran  Japan 
missionaries  return  home  to 
Canada. 

Today,  six  Scarboro  priests 
and  one  Augustinian  who  is 
associated  with  us  continue  our 
missionary  work  in  Japan.  It's  a 
far  cry  from  the  'glory  days' 
when  we  felt  we  were  fully  alive. 
This  could  lead  us  to  'drown'  in 
our  sorrows  because  what  was 
once  so  amazing  is  now  just  a 
memory.  It  could  lead  us  to  tears 
because  so  much  is  left  behind. 

But  no!  Banzai!  There  is  much 
to  be  joyful  about  and  to  cele- 
brate! 


...For  all  the  service  given  the 
Japanese  people  and  their 
Church. 

...For  our  witness  to  the  exis- 
tence of  God  which  strengthened 
and  confirmed  our  Christian  and 
non-Christian  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  their  struggle  to  believe. 

...For  those  we  helped  in  their 
human  struggles  to  relate  to 
others — to  be  good  parents,  to 
learn  to  forgive  and  to  receive, 
and  to  be  concerned  for  the  tanin, 
that  is,  the  other  who  is  stranger 
and  in  need. 

...For  the  innumerable  hours 

spent  preparing  for  and  celebrat- 
ing the  Sacraments  and  most  of 
all  for  the  time  spent  in  prayer, 
most  especially  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist. 

...For  the  opportunity  to  teach 

the  faith  to  those  interested  in 
becoming  Christian,  and  to  teach 
English  to  those  with  an  interest 
in  our  Western  culture  and  lan- 
guage. 

...For  the  endless  hours  spent 
in  what  is  referred  to  as  the  sodan 
which  is  basically  a time  of  dia- 
logue, of  meeting,  of  counsel,  and 
which  is  accompanied  by  many 
cups  of  green  tea! 

...For  the  times  we  gathered 
together  as  missionaries  to  dis- 
cuss the  best  way  to  serve  this 
'tiny'  Church  which  is  truly  a 
mustard  seed. 


...For  the  laughter,  sharing, 
golf  games — for  just  being 
together  as  a Scarboro  communi- 
ty in  a foreign  land. 

...For  Scarboro  missionaries  in 

Japan  today  who  continue  the 
journey,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Tears  yes,  but  tears  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving  for  a thou- 
sand accumulated  years  of 
sharing  the  Good  News.°° 


A special  thanks  to 
Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Don  Boyle  who 
helped  to  coordinate 
and  also  contributed 
to  this  special  50th 
anniversary  issue. 
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The  beginnings  of  any 
mission  are  a lot  like 
giving  birth  to  a child 
in  that  it  takes  time; 
there  is  no  way  of  rushing  the 
event;  there  is  pain  and  anguish, 
mixed  with  joy  and  consolation. 

Our  Japan  mission  began  with 
an  urgent  appeal  from  the  Prefect 
of  Propaganda  in  Rome,  Pierre 
Cardinal  Fumasomi  Biondi.  The 
appeal  was  addressed  to  our 
Superior  General  Monsignor  J.E. 
McRae,  and  was  dated  January  19, 
1948: 

" ...we  want  to  make  a special 
note  of  the  critical  financial  situa- 
tion to  which  war  has  reduced  the 
missions  of  Japan...  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  Japanese  Ordinaries  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of 
new  mission  endeavors... 

We  do  not  doubt , however,  that 
you  are  in  a position  to  overcome 
the  economic  difficulties  and  that 
you  are  ready  to  send  your  coura- 
geous missionaries  to  a country 
concerning  which  one  may  say 
now...  'Send  the  workers,  the 
harvest  is  ready...'" 


Hugh  Sharkey,  paid  an  official 
visit  to  our  mission  in  Lishui, 
China.  On  their  return  they 
stopped  in  Japan  and  went  to 
Nagasaki  to  visit  Bishop  Yam- 
aguchi.  Fr.  Sharkey  had  been  in 
Japan  before,  19  years  earlier,  on 
his  way  to  China  as  a young  mis- 
sionary. "Japan  itself,"  he  wrote, 
"was  an  amazing  blend  of  the 
modern  and  the  old— its  peace 
and  tranquility;  its  poetry  and 
charm;  its  ageless  Shinto  Shrines; 
its  holy  mountain,  Fujiyama,  tow- 
ering snow-capped  above  all;  and 
the  delicate  symphony  of  its 
imperial  palace,  walled  and  moat- 
ed— the  home  of  the  Emperor." 

After  careful  consideration,  Fr. 
McQuaid  and  Bishop  Yamaguchi 
drew  up  a contract  for  work  in  the 


diocese  in  the  Shimabara  Peninsu 
la.  The  door  to  our  Japan  mission 
had  been  opened.  Our  young 
missionaries  would  now  be  able 
to  dedicate  their  energies  and 
enthusiasm  to  this  new  venture. 
Now  we  would  need  a house  in 
Tokyo  where  they  could  stay 
while  studying  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. Fr.  Ben  McRae,  who  was 
appointed  bursar  of  the  Japan 
mission,  set  out  to  find  a suitable 
home  for  our  future  missionaries. 
He  found  an  ideal  place  that  had 
somehow  survived  the  heavy 
bombing  of  World  War  II.  It  was 
conveniently  located  for  public 
transportation  near  Shinagawa 
Station,  one  of  the  main  stations 
on  the  Yamate  railway  line  close 
to  the  centre  of  Tokyo. 


Following  close- 
ly on  this  letter 
from  the  Vatican, 
Bishop  Yamaguchi 
of  Nagasaki  Dio- 
cese invited  our 
newly-chosen 
Superior  General 
Bishop  Yamaguchi,  Fr.  Thomas 

circa  1965  McQuaid  to  visit 

his  diocese  and 
consider  taking 
over  a territory  for  our  Society. 

Early  in  the  same  year  Fr. 
McQuaid,  accompanied  by  Fr. 


L-R:  Frs.  Rogers  Pelow,  Mike  Dwyer,  Ben  McRae,  and  Jim  Macintosh  arrive  at 
Shinagawa  Station,  en  route  to  Scarboro's  new  central  house  nearby.  (1953) 
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Our  new  home  soon  attract- 
ed Catholics  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  it  proved 
to  be  the  seed  of  a future  Scarboro 
parish  only  five  minutes  away. 

It  would  be  nice  if  our  mission- 
aries could  just  get  off  the  boat 
and  begin  working  in  Japan,  but 
the  first  big  hurdle  was  language 
study.  Fr.  Mike  Cox,  who  first 
went  to  Japan  in  1950  and  is  still 
there  today,  recalls: 

"Our  first  class  consisted  of 
going  over  each  individual  word 
in  the  lesson  and  having  each 
student  pronounce  every  word 
three  or  four  times.  That  first 
session  at  the  Franciscan 
language  school  in  Roppongi 
proved  highly  amusing  as  we 
listened  to  each  other  repeating 
the  unfamiliar  sounds.  During 
the  short  recess  we  were  all  think- 
ing it  might  be  wiser  to  return  to 
our  homelands.  But  we  persevered 
and  now  as  we  set  out  for  parish 
work  after  a year  of  study  we 
know  we  are  not  very  good  at  it 
but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
language  can  be  mastered..." 

n July  of  1950,  our  founder. 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fras- 
er volunteered  to  go  to  Japan  and 
assist  Bishop  Yamaguchi  in 
rebuilding  the  churches  destroyed 
by  the  atom  bomb. 

By  1951  we  were  ready  to  staff 


our  first  mission  church  in  the 
town  of  Shimabara.  Fr.  Mike 
Dwyer  was  the  first  pastor.  Fr. 
Paul  Flaherty  provided  a bird's 
eye  view  of  the  place: 

"Take  out  the  family  atlas  and 
try  to  locate  the  southernmost 
island  of  Japan — the  island  of 
Kyushu.  Nozv  move  your  finger 
slightly  to  the  east  and  you  will 
discover  a small  peninsula — 
Shimabara  Peninsula,  nestled 
snugly  between  rolling  green 
mountains  and  a pretty  little  bay 
ivhich  opens  out  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  blue  Pacific..." 

I he  Korean  war  was  under- 
way  in  those  early  years 
between  1950  and  1953,  and  our 
young  missionaries  gained  some 
valuable  experience  helping  out 
on  weekends  at  army  airforce 
bases  and  military  hospitals  while 
they  were  studying  the  Japanese 
language. 

We  were  growing  in  numbers 
and  we  eventually  took  over  a 
parish  in  Sasebo  and  Fr.  Rogers 
Pelow,  the  former  rector  of  the 
Scarboro  seminary,  became  the 
first  pastor. 

The  Australian  priests  on  leave 
from  their  diocese  in  Australia 
had  to  return  home  and  we  inher- 
ited Kawatana,  to  be  pastored  by 
Fr.  Tom  Morrissey  who  had  come 
directly  from  China. 


Fr.  Mike  Cox  tackles  lan- 
guage study.  Fr.  Cox  arrived 
in  1950  and  still  serves  in 
Japan  today. 


In  that  same  year  of  1953  we 
moved  north  to  Nagoya  Prefec- 
ture and  built  a church  in  the 
western  part  of  Nagoya  City,  that 
was  blessed  by  Bishop  Matsuoka 
in  July  of  that  year.  Fr.  Jim  Macin- 
tosh wrote: 

"Since  the  opening  on  July 
12th,  we  have  quite  a few  people 
every  morning  for  Mass.  We  have 
night  prayers  every  evening  and 
there  are  about  40  people  in  atten- 
dance. More  than  70  people  have 
already  begun  taking  instruc- 
tions..." 

. A ccording  to  the  Japan  Mis- 
V sionary  Bulletin,  "Early  in 
1954  the  Sisters  of  the  Eucharistic 
Missionaries  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity  built  a nursery  and  a con- 
vent on  a tract  of  land  surrounded 
by  open  fields.  (This  was  in 
Fukuoka,  on  the  southern  island 
of  Kyushu.)  Later  that  same  year 
Monsignor  Fraser  joined  them 
and  by  1955  they  had  a house,  a 
church  and  an  assistant  priest,  Fr. 
Cleary  Villeneuve.  The  first  year 
there  were  52  baptisms." 

Over  the  past  50  years,  39  Scar- 
boro priests  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Japan  mission.  Of  that  number 
some  returned  to  Canada  for 
health  reasons,  others  to  be  reas- 
signed to  another  task,  and  death 
claimed  many  others.  Today  six 
Scarboro  missionaries  and  one 
associate  priest  remain  in  our 
Japan  mission  tO° 
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Above:  New  Scarboro  missionaries  to  Japan  arrive  at  the  central  house. 
Below:  Making  friends  with  the  neighbours. 


By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


remember  the  old 
Japanese  style  house 
that  was  the  central 
headquarters  for  Scar- 
boro in  Japan.  It  was  located  in 
Tokyo  and  handy  to  two  train 
stations  in  Shinagawa  and  Gotan- 
da.  That  old  wooden  house  with 
the  sliding  doors  was  hard  to 
heat  but  really  cool  in  the  sum- 
mer when  you  opened  up  all  the 
doors  to  the  elements.  It  was 
within  walking  distance  of  the 
subway,  the  bus  and  the  street 
car.  By  bending  and  bouncing 
rather  than  bracing,  that  old 
house  had  somehow  withstood 
the  terrible  ravages  of  the  fre- 
quent firebombing  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  Pacific  war. 

The  old  relic  rested  so  lightly 
on  the  earth  that  it  was  very 
nearly  a seismograph  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  the  regular  earth 
tremors  in  the  Tokyo  area.  We 
could  almost  guage  the  sudden 
shake  to  within  one  or  two  points 
on  the  Richter  scale. 


There  was  a wall  around  the 
old  house.  It  wasn't  our  idea.  The 
original  owner  erected  the  wall 
and  had  some  rather  menacing 
shards  of  glass  inserted  all  along 
the  top  to  discourage  robbers.  It 
seemed  to  inhibit  the  robbers,  but 
amorous  cats  carried  on  in  a 
scandalous  manner  along  that 
wall  and  the  shards  of  glass  only 
seemed  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume. You  had  to  hear  it  to 
believe  it. 

There  was  a peculiar  little 
door  in  that  wall.  It  was  the 
only  door  that  I had  ever 
seen  where  you  could  trip 
and  bang  your  head  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  all  your  faculties 
about  you  as  you  bent  your 
head  down  very  low  and 
brought  your  leg  up  as  you 
stepped  into  the  yard.  Other- 
wise you  could  fall  into  the 
yard  with  a big  bump  on 
your  head,  muttering  about  a 
new  constellation  of  stars  in 


broad  daylight. 

A vivid  memory  I have  of  the 
old  place  is  falling  down  the  back 
stairs  fairly  regularly  as  I made 
my  way  to  the  bath  house.  Those 
stairs  were  almost  as  steep  as  a 
vertical  ladder  and  highly  pol- 
ished. On  a good  night  I could  hit 
one  or  two  of  the  steps  but  not 
with  my  feet.  It's  not  so  much  the 
memory  that  has  stayed  with  me 
as  those  black  and  blue  marks. 

Just  one  final  recollection  of 
the  old  place  that  is  no  more.  I 
was  studying  Japanese  diligently 
during  that  first  year,  trying  to 
memorize  earth-shaking  sen- 
tences like,  "I  have  a little  red 
wagon."  Meanwhile  our  ten  year 
old  neighbour  (he  was  an  Ameri- 
can born  in  Japan)  would  knock 
the  birds  out  of  the  trees  shouting 
threats  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in 
perfect  Japanese.  I can  say  a little 
more  than  that  now  but  I still 
can't  shout  at  the  top  of  my  voice 
in  perfect  Japanese.  Maybe  it  is 
just  as  well!  oo 
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"Fr.  Gerry  Kelly  (above)  was  a 
great  "hustler/  never  for  him- 
self, but  always  to  help  some- 
body else."  (Fr.  Alex  McDonald) 
Left:  Fr.  Alex  at  the  home  of 
parishioners. 


to  Japan  I brought  with 
v v me  a couple  of  thick,  warm  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  blankets  because  I heard 
the  winters  could  be  quite  cold.  Fr.  Gerry 
Kelly  saw  the  blankets  and  told  me  that  I 
wouldn't  be  needing  them  as  there  were 
lots  of  blankets  in  the  larger  parishes 
where  I would  serve.  In  other  words  he 
could  put  them  to  good  use  somewhere 
else.  That  winter  I nearly  froze  to  death 
even  though  I had  a pile  of  Australian 
army  blankets  on  top  of  me.  I thought  wist- 
fully about  those  thick,  warm  Hudson  Bay 
blankets.  Later,  I came  across  them  quite 
by  accident  when  I spent  the  night  at  one 
of  the  smaller  mission  churches." 

(Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M.) 


^1  he  community  room  in  our  old 
headquarters  had  a lot  of 
memories  for  me.  Fr.  Gerry  Kelly 
often  presided  at  those  sessions 
where  all  the  problems  of  the  world 
were  settled  and  Japan  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  those  self-styled 
experts.  One  night  we  got  to  talking 
about  writing  articles  for  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  I offered  the  opin- 
ion that  it  wasn't  easy  to  write 
articles.  Gerry  scoffed  and 
claimed  that  he  could  write 
an  article  in  30  minutes.  We 
all  laughed,  but  he  went  to  his 
room  and  30  minutes  later  he 
was  back  with  a finished  arti- 
cle ready  for  publication.  He 
told  me  later  that  he  had  gone 
to  his  room  and  read  for  30 
minutes  and  then  retrieved 
the  article  he  had  written 
several  weeks  before.  The 
article  was  later  published  in 

our  magazine  but,  ironically,  it  was  attributed  to  Fr.  Pat  Kelly, 
then  a member  of  our  Philippine  mission.  It  seemed  only  fair 
under  the  circumstances."  (Fr.  Mike  Cox,  S.F.M.) 


Fr.  Cox  at  his  Tokyo  parish. 


‘ A fter  spending  my  first  seven  years  in 
Japan  I was  quite  tired  and  ready  for  a 
leave  in  Canada.  When  Monsignor  Fraser  heard 
that  I was  leaving  the  parish  he  founded  in 
Fukuoka  just  to  go  home  for  a leave  he  contacted 
me  and  said:  "You  shouldn't  go  back  to  Canada 
now.  The  parish  needs  you.  Ask  your  superiors 
to  let  you  stay  for  another  year." 

"What  should  I do  after  the  year  is  up?"  I 
asked.  "Why,  ask  them  to  extend  it  for  still  anoth- 
er year/  he  said  with  a smile,  "and  you  can  keep 
on  doing  that.'"  (Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve,  S.F.M.) 


Fr.  Villeneuve. 


Fr.  Villeneuve  (R)  and  Msgr.  Fraser  bless 
the  cornerstone  of  a new  church.  (1961) 
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1948-1998 


June  1948:  Hugh  Sharkey, 

Society  Vicar  General,  is  in 
Japan  to  arrange  for  a new 
mission  for  Scarboro.  He  is 
accompanied  by  Allan  McRae 
and  Michael  Carey. 

October/November  1948: 
Scarboro  Missions  purchases  a 
residence  in  the  Takanawa  area 
of  Tokyo  City. 

December  1948:  Michael  Dwyer, 
Joseph  Kearns,  James  Macin- 
tosh, appointed  to  Japan  mis- 
sion. Allan  McRae  already 
there  at  language  school. 

October  1949:  Paul  Flaherty, 
Gerald  Kelly,  and  Charles 
Cummins  appointed  to  Japan 
mission. 

February  1950:  Michael  Carey  is 
appointed  to  Japan  and  named 
Regional  Superior  in  March. 

July  1950:  Graves  of  Catholic 
martyrs  of  the  1641  Shimabara 
rebellion  are  declared  a Nation- 
al Treasure  by  the  government. 
The  site  is  in  Nagasaki  Diocese, 
in  a parish  soon  to  be  under  the 
care  of  Scarboro  priests. 

September  1950:  Scarboro  holds 
its  24th  departure  ceremony 
and  Edgar  Geier  and  Rogers 
Pelow  leave  for  Japan. 

May  1951:  Tom  Morrissey  moves 
from  China  to  the  Japan  mis- 
sion. 


June  1950:  John  Mary  Fraser,  founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  leaves  for  Nagasaki  to  rebuild  a church  destroyed  by  the 
atomic  bomb. 


June  1951:  John  Mary  Fraser 
celebrates  his  Golden  Jubilee  in 
Nagasaki. 

Pat  McNamara  and  Mike  Cox 
depart  for  Japan. 

September  1951:  Lome  McFar- 
land is  appointed  to  the  Japan 
mission. 

December  1951:  Scarboro 
Missions  opens  a new  church 
in  Aino  (Nagasaki  Diocese)  and 
Charles  Cummins  is  pastor. 

January  1952:  Priests  in  Japan: 
M.  Cox,  R.  Pelow,  L.  McFar- 
land, M.  Dwyer,  E.  Geier,  T. 
Morrissey,  G.  Kelly,  P.  McNa- 
mara, P.  Flaherty,  J.  Macintosh, 
C.  Cummins. 


L-R:  Frs.  Villeneuve,  McDonald,  and 
Fitzpatrick  enroute  to  Japan  by  ship. 


July  1952:  Cleary  Villeneuve, 
Alex  McDonald  and  Dave  Fitz- 
patrick appointed  to  Japan. 

July  1953:  Scarboro  Missions 
opens  Oshikiri  parish  in  the 
western  area  of  Nagoya  City. 
James  Macintosh  is  pastor. 

September  1953:  William 
Schultz,  Maurice  Coady,  and 
John  Bolger  appointed  to  Japan. 
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Scarboro  missionaries  in  Japan,  1974. 

L-R,  standing:  Tom  Morrissey,  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  Frank  Hawkshaw,  Edgar  Geier, 
Cleary  Villeneuve,  James  Gauthier,  Rogers  Pelow,  Bill  Schultz,  Richard  Veltri, 
Mike  Cox,  A1  Burke,  Don  MacDonald. 

L-R,  centre:  Paul  Flaherty,  Gerald  Kelly,  Alex  McDonald,  Don  Boyle,  Gerald  Curry. 
L-R,  front  row:  Tom  O'Toole,  John  Carten,  Ben  Schultz. 


August  1954:  Clair  Yaeck  is 
appointed  to  Japan. 


September  1955:  Harold  Oxley, 
Tom  O'Toole,  and  Frank 
Hawkshaw  appointed  to  Japan. 
Chapel  in  Ichinomiya  opens. 


June  1955:  John  Mary  Fraser 
completes  the  building  of  a 
parish  in  the  Yoshizuku  area 
Fukuoka  City. 


of 


October  1955:  19  Scarboro 
priests  are  in  Japan,  working  in 
the  cities  of  Tokyo,  Nagoya, 
Ichinomiya,  Fukuoka,  Sasebo, 
Kawatana,  Shimabara,  and 
Aino. 


April  1961:  Scarboro  Missions 
now  has  129  priests,  20  of 
whom  are  in  Japan  working  in 
10  parishes. 

November,  1961:  Gerald  Curry 
and  John  Trainor  arrive. 


1973:  Scarboro  Missions 

celebrates  its  25th  anniversary 
of  mission  in  Japan. 

1976:  John  Carten  is  assigned  to 
Japan. 

1978:  15  priests  now  serving  in 


Fr.  Vince  McGough  Fr.  James  Macintosh 


August  1956:  James  Macintosh 
and  Vince  McGough  are  killed 
in  a plane  crash  in  Alaska  on 
their  way  to  Japan. 

October  1956:  Pete  Toth  and 
Ralph  Williams,  initially 
appointed  to  the  Philippines, 
are  sent  to  Japan  to  take  the 
place  of  Frs.  Macintosh  and 
McGough. 

September  1959:  Don  Boyle 
arrives  in  Japan. 

September  1960:  Don  MacDon- 
ald and  Reg  Potter  arrive. 


September  3, 1962:  Monsignor 
John  Mary  Fraser  dies  in  Osaka 
and  is  buried  there. 

September  1964:  Robert  Moran 
arrives  in  Japan. 

September  1965:  Neil  MacMullin 
arrives.  The  Japan  mission  now 
has  25  Scarboro  priests. 

September  1966:  James  Gauthier 
arrives. 

September  1968:  Richard  Veltri 
arrives  in  Japan. 

May  1969:  All  Scarboro  parishes 
in  Nagasaki  Diocese  (Aino, 
Shimabara,  Sasebo,  Kawatana, 
Ono  and  Kaize)  are  given  over 
to  the  diocese,  ending  Scar- 
boro's  commitment  there.  The 
parish  of  Mizunami  is  also 
returned  to  Nagoya  Diocese. 

1972:  Scarboro  parish  opens  in 
Inazawa  City,  Nagoya  Diocese. 
Edgar  Geier  is  pastor. 


Japan. 

1980:  Church  and  rectory  built  in 
Minokamo  City,  Nagoya  Dio- 
cese. Minokamo  had  been  a 
'mission'  of  Scarboro's  since 
1969.  Dave  Fitzpatrick  is  pas- 
tor. 

1989:  12  priests  now  serve  in 
parishes  in  Tokyo  and  south- 
ward in  Yokohama,  Nagoya, 
Osaka,  and  Fukuoka. 

1998:  Six  Scarboro  priests  are 
currently  serving  in  the  Japan 
mission:  Don  Boyle  in  Osaka 
Diocese;  Alex  McDonald, 
Cleary  Villeneuve,  and  Jim 
Gauthier  in  Nagoya  Diocese; 
Mike  Cox  in  Tokyo  Archdio- 
cese; and  John  Carten  in  Yoko- 
hama Diocese.  A1  Burke,  OSA, 
is  an  associate  priest  with  Scar- 
boro Missions  and  pastor  of  the 
cathedral  in  Yokohama. °° 
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By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


When  I was  travelling 
to  Japan  on  a 
freighter  back  in 
1959  the  thought 
that  frequently  crossed  my  mind 
was,  "What  will  it  be  like  to  teach 
people  in  the  Japanese  language?" 

I was  young  and  full  of  energy 
in  those  days,  but  even  youthful 
optimism  could  not  dispel  all  the 
problems  and  difficulties 
involved  in  such  a venture. 

The  vision  of  me  speaking 
fluent  Japanese  and  possibly  even 
puffing  thoughtfully  on  a pipe 
full  of  aromatic  tobacco  as  I inject- 
ed a bit  of  humour  into  the  pro- 
ceedings sustained  me  through 
language  school. 

The  reality,  however,  is  some- 
what different  as  the  three-year- 
old  child  of  the  couple  that  I am 
presently  teaching  sweeps  the 
glasses  of  orange  juice  off  the  low 
table,  pulls  all  the  books  on  the 
lower  shelves  onto  the  floor,  man- 
ages to  get  the  handle  of  a spoon 
into  the  electric  outlet  and  to  keep 
on  shouting  all  through  the  ensu- 
ing confusion.  She's  a delightful 
child  but  even  in  English  this 
situation  would  be  chaotic. 

I never  dreamed  that  very 
early  in  my  career  I would  be 
standing  in  front  of  a coffee  shop 
with  my  nose  pressed  against  the 
glass  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  man  beside  me  clutching  a 
woman's  shoe  was  there  to 
reclaim  his  wife  of  12  days.  He 
offered  to  be  baptized  in  order  to 
induce  me  to  accompany  him. 
When  I told  him  it  wasn't  neces- 
sary to  be  baptized  he  took  that 
for  my  assent  and  there  we  were 


in  the  early  hours  rambling 
around  the  port  area  of  Osaka. 
The  upshot  was  that  his  wife 
wouldn't  speak  to  him — but,  we 
tried. 

It  also  came  as  a surprise  to  me 
in  those  early  days  in  the  Japan 
mission  to  find  myself  teaching  a 
young  woman  who  had  been  sold 
to  a tea  shop  by  her  father  in 
order  to  save  the  family  farm.  She 
came  for  lessons  every  week  on 
her  day  off.  She  never  missed 
until  the  owner  of  the  tea  shop 
found  out  where  she  had  been 
spending  her  free  time  and  for- 
bade her  to  come  to  the  church. 

It  isn't  like  that  anymore  in 
Japan.  Ever  since  Japan  began  to 
recover  from  the  ravages  of  war 
and  to  enter  into  an  'economic 
boom  time'  with  the  Tokyo 
Olympics  in  1964,  most  people 
began  to  look  for  the  answers  to 
life  in  money  and  what  it  could 
buy.  It  became  necessary  to  make 
contacts  with  people  wherever 
and  whenever  you  could. 

When  we  started  the  Boy 
Scouts  here  in  the  port  area  of 
Osaka  it  was  at  the  request  of  the 
Parent-Teacher’s  Association  in 
order  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Weddings  performed  at 
the  church  helped  to  break  down 
some  of  the  prejudice  and  even 
hostility  that  existed  in  the  area. 
Teaching  in  the  local  Commercial 
School  also  helped  us  to  integrate 
into  the  area. 

An  Old  Man 

I always  remember  an  older 
missionary  telling  me  one  time 


that  my  most  productive  years  in 
Japan  would  be  when  I was  an 
old  man.  That  is  not  what  a young 
man  wants  to  hear  but  I was  able 
to  see  for  myself  how  deeply  root- 
ed the  Confucian  ethic  is  in  Japan- 
ese society  when  I observed  our 
founder,  Monsignor  John  Mary 
Fraser,  standing  outside  the  gate 
of  this  very  same  church  looking 
at  some  housewives  conversing 
with  each  other  across  the  way. 
Monsignor  was  standing  beside  a 
12-year-old  middle-school  student 
that  he  had  recently  baptized. 

Monsignor  was  nearly  85  years 
old  and  had  spent  most  of  his 
missionary  life  in  China.  He  did- 
n't know  more  than  a few  words 
of  Japanese  but  he  got  a lot  of 
mileage  out  of  them.  He  turned  to 
the  young  boy,  Aloisius  Yano 
who  is  now  a priest  in  the  Osaka 
Diocese,  and  he  said,  "Go  and  tell 
them  something  about  God." 
Aloisius  did  his  best. 

I remember,  too,  the  night  we 
all  gathered  here  for  Monsignor's 
wake.  As  I was  about  to  walk  into 
the  house  a woman  stopped  me, 
"What  is  that  old  man's  name?  I 
am  not  a Christian  but  I know  he 
was  a holy  man.  I want  to  put  his 
name  on  a tablet  in  my  Butsudan.” 
In  Japan  many  homes  have  a cabi- 
net, a Butsudan,  inside  which  they 
place  a small  statue  of  Buddha, 
the  ashes  of  deceased  family 
members,  and  the  names  of  those 
they  wish  to  remember. 

It  is  just  my  luck  that  35  years 
later  my  white  hairs  do  not  have 
the  same  effect  as  Monsignor 
Fraser's,  but  I do  notice  that  more 
people  greet  me  on  the  street 
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"It  is  very  difficult  to  measure 
our  work  in  this  country. 

By  worldly  standards  we 
must  seem  like  Don  Quixote 
tilting  with  windmills."  5 

CD 

o 

CD 

these  days.  In  the  past  15  years 
we  have  all  grown  old  together. 

So  many  people  have  left  the 
land  and  come  up  to  the  big  cities 
that  the  extended  family  is  pretty 
much  a thing  of  the  past.  With 
only  one  or  two  children,  young 
couples  live  in  very  small  apart- 
ments and  there  is  no  room  for 
grandma  and  grandpa.  This  is 
almost  tragic  because  morality  is 
no  longer  taught  in  the  schools 
and  with  both  parents  working 
there  is  no  time  for  ethical  train- 
ing in  the  home.  The  children  are 
in  real  need  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  age. 

Crime  is  on  the  increase  among 
juveniles,  and  with  the  recent 
bursting  of  the  economic  balloon 
the  adult  population  are  also 
having  a difficult  time  facing  a 
future  of  downsizing  and  increas- 
ing debts  without  some  kind  of 
spiritual  anchor  in  their  lives. 

t is  very  difficult  to  measure 
our  work  in  this  country.  By 
worldly  standards  we  must  seem 
like  Don  Quixote  tilting  with 
windmills.  However,  when  I see 
someone  beginning  to  respond  to 
the  gospel  and  actually  in  prayer- 
ful contact  with  the  Lord,  it  is  all 
worthwhile. 

In  the  course  of  a year  I get  to 
talk  and  listen  to  many  different 
people  in  different  walks  of  life. 
Some  of  them  are  really  searching 
for  God.  Others  have  real  psycho- 
logical problems.  Far  more  than 
any  linguistic  or  theological  tal- 
ents, patience  and  the  ability  to 
really  listen  is  all  important. 

Troubled  people  are  attracted 


Fr.  Boyle  is  pastor  of  Ichioka  Church,  the  last  church  (19  in  all)  built  by  Mon- 
signor Fraser  who  died  in  this  parish  rectory  in  1962. 


to  the  Church.  This  can  be  the 
cause  of  a lot  of  anguish  and  pain. 
It  is  a very  big  task  to  convince 
our  people  that  it  is  our  Christian 
obligation  to  make  troubled,  lone- 
ly, and  difficult  people  feel  loved 
and  accepted.  Someone  once  told 
me  that  the  Church  should  be  a 
"refuge  of  sinners."  I like  that 
idea  very  much.  After  all,  Jesus 
did  invite  us  all  to  come  to  him 
and  he  did  promise  to  refresh  us. 

When  I started  my  missionary 
career  here  in  Japan,  young  peo- 
ple really  liked  to  come  to  the 
church.  There  was  always  some- 
thing going  on  and  it  was  a good 
place  to  meet  other  young  people. 
Nobody  had  any  money  in  those 
days  and  whatever  entertainment 
there  was  was  generated  by  the 
self-starting  young  people  them- 
selves. 

I spend  a lot  of  time  talking  to 
young  people  who  are  turned  off 
by  the  materialistic  world  of 
money  and  possessions,  and  are 
really  looking  for  something  or 
someone  to  believe  in. 

And  this  brings  me  to  what  I 
think  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  remember  about  this  mission 
or  any  mission  for  that  matter. 

The  Japanese  people  are  very 
intuitive.  They  are  not  impressed 


by  logical  arguments  or  fluency  in 
the  language  so  much  as  sincerity. 
They  are  always  observing  us. 
This  is  especially  true  for  those  of 
us  who  come  from  the  West.  The 
Japanese  want  to  see  our  light, 
our  faith,  our  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  Jesus.  We  come  to  them 
loaded  down  with  a lot  of  West- 
ern values  and  biased  opinions. 
These  can  easily  get  in  the  way  of 
our  message.  Being  genuinely 
interested  in  the  Japanese  people 
can  help  us  to  avoid  the  obvious 
pitfall  of  talking  when  we  should 
be  listening. 

I remember  nights  when  I had 
the  language  and  the  material 
really  percolating  and  that  was 
the  time  that  the  person  had  cut  it 
all  off  never  to  return.  Other 
nights  I had  a cold  coming  on  and 
the  words  were  not  coming  and 
the  material  didn't  even  seem 
reasonable  to  me  and  that  was  the 
time  the  person  made  a decision 
to  proceed  to  Baptism. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  in  a 
roundabout  way  is  that  God's 
grace  plays  a central  role  in  any 
meaningful  catechetics.  Believing 
that  is  the  only  reason  I am  able  to 
persevere  as  a missionary  in 
Japan. oo 
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"X  s a young  girl  grow- 

/\  ing  up  in  Tokyo, 

Satoko  Kitahara  was 
/ \ strongly  attracted 

Wf  the  miko,  pretty  maidens  serv- 
ing at  a famous  Shinto  Shrine  in 
nearby  Asakusa.  In  her  eyes  they 
exuded  truth  and  beauty. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Pacific 
War  in  early  1945,  Satoko  pre- 
pared to  give  her  life  with  many 
other  young  people  defending 
her  country  using  only  bamboo 
poles  against  the  invading  army. 
Her  ideal  of  truth  and  beauty 
was  found  in  the  purity  of  her 
country. 

In  1945,  with  the  defeat  of 
Japan  and  trial  of  military  leaders 
for  war  crimes,  she  felt  disillu- 
sioned, that  her  country  had 
betrayed  her.  She  continued  her 
search  for  truth,  beauty  and 
meaning. 

One  day  she  wandered  into 
Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Yoko- 
hama. It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  entered  a church. 

Satoko  was  attracted  by  a statue 
of  Mary  of  Lourdes.  As  she  stood 
in  front  of  the  statue,  it  seemed  to 
be  alive,  touching  her  heart  and 
fulfilling  her  longing  for  truth 
and  beauty.  This  experience  led 
her  soon  after  to  visit  the  Mer- 
cedarian  Sisters  from  Spain  to 
talk  about  her  search.  That  con- 
versation culminated  in  her  bap- 
tism on  October  26, 1949. 

From  the  time  she  was  bap- 
tized she  wanted  to  enter  the 
convent  to  be  a Sister.  Something 
was  moving  within,  urging  her  to 
give  herself  to  God  in  a more 
radical  way.  However,  her  frail 


health  made  joining  the  convent 
impossible. 

One  day  she  followed  Francis- 
can Brother  Zeno  into  Sumida 
Park.  Brother  Zeno  had  come  to 
Japan  from  Poland  in  1930  with 
Fr.  Maximilian  Kolbe.  Six  years 
later  Fr.  Kolbe  was  called  back  to 
Poland.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
Gestapo  in  1939  and  sent  to 
Auschwitz  where  he  died  a mar- 
tyr's death  on  August  14, 1941. 

The  Ragpickers  of 
Sumida  Park 

Brother  Zeno  remained  in 
Japan.  After  the  war  and  the 
terrible  bombings,  he  roamed 
throughout  Japan  giving  help  to 
the  thousands  of  destitute. 

Satoko  found  him  in  the  hut  of 
"Boss  Ozawa,"  the  head  of  the 
ragpickers  of  Sumida  Park. 

Satoko  was  appalled  at  the 
sight  of  these  people  living  in 
small  huts  or  simply  in  holes  dug 
into  the  ground  along  the  Sumi- 
da River.  They  had  lost  every- 
thing, their  homes,  family  mem- 
bers, possessions,  in  the  bomb- 
ings of  Tokyo  during  the  war. 
There  was  no  work  and  no  place 
to  go.  They  would  collect  scrap 
and  tin  by  going  through  trash 
bins,  and  sell  what  they  could. 
Perhaps  they  were  able  to  collect 
100  yen  worth  of  scrap  in  a day, 
just  enough  to  eat.  The  place 
came  to  be  called  "Ari  no  Machi,” 
or  "Ants  Town." 

Almost  forcing  her  way  in, 
Satoko  went  into  Ants  Town  so 
as  to  share  in  their  lives.  She 
spent  most  of  each  day  with  the 


children  teaching  them  many 
things,  above  all  giving  them  a 
sense  of  dignity.  Yet  each  night 
she  would  return  to  her  parent's 
comfortable  home  nearby. 

Mr.  Ozawa  had  sought  the 
help  of  a lawyer,  Tooru  Matsui, 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  rag- 
pickers in  Sumida  Park  who  were 
under  threat  of  eviction  by  the 
city.  Neither  Mr.  Ozawa  nor  Mr. 
Matsui  liked  Satoko.  She  seemed 
too  high  class  and  wore  an  ele- 
gant kimono.  She  didn't  fit  the 
situation.  Also  she  was  a Christ- 
ian and  both  men  distrusted 
organized  religion  whether  it 
was  Buddhist  or  Christian. 

One  day  Mr.  Matsui  told  her 
in  anger  to  read  2 Corinthians 
8:9.  Later  she  opened  the  Scrip- 
tures and  her  eyes  read  the  fol- 
lowing words:  " For  you  know 
the  generous  act  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he 
was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he 
became  poor,  so  that  by  his 
poverty  you  might  become 
rich." 

Satoko  instantly  changed.  She 
got  a cart  and  started  going 
through  trash  cans  looking  for 
scrap.  She  became  a ragpicker, 
eventually  leaving  her  family 
and  home  and  moving  into  Sumi- 
da Park. 

She  transformed  Ants  Town. 
She  was  able  to  help  the  ragpick- 
ers find  work,  feed  their  families, 
repair  their  huts,  build  a hall  to 
serve  meals,  build  a church,  and 
raise  money  for  land  on  which  to 
resettle.  She  defended  them 
against  those  who  automatically 
equated  ragpickers  with  thieves 
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and  outcasts. 

The  press  came 
and  wrote  articles 
about  Ants  Town, 
and  Satoko  was 
called  "Ari  no  Machi 
no  Maria"  (Mary  of 
Ants  Town). 

Satoko's  secret  was 
her  devotion  to 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  She  was 
constantly  praying  the  rosary. 
These  were  very  difficult  times  in 
Ants  Town,  but  Satoko  simply 
held  up  the  rosary  in  front  of  Mr. 
Ozawa's  eyes  and  said,  "Mary  has 
not  let  us  down  yet.  Trust  her." 

Shortly  after  her  baptism  in 
1949,  x-rays  had  shown  shadows 
forming  in  her  lungs.  She  had 
contracted  tuberculosis.  During 
the  eight  years  spent  among  the 
ragpickers,  her  health  gradually 
grew  worse.  Her  parents  wanted 
her  to  enter  a tuberculosis  hospi- 
tal, but  Satoko  quietly  refused. 

She  wanted  to  die  among  her 
people.  That  time  came  in  January 
of  1958,  when  she  gently  passed 
into  the  light  of  eternity. 

Because  of  Satoko's  example  of 
selflessness  and  love.  Boss  Ozawa 
and  Tooru  Matsui  both  asked  to 
be  baptized  Catholics.  After  her 
death,  even  her  father  was  con- 
verted. I pass  this  story  along 
because  Satoko  was  100  percent 
Japanese  and  100  percent 
Catholic,  and  she  lived  her  faith 
by  giving  her  life  to  Jesus  and 
Mary,  by  becoming  destitute. 

"Go,  sell  what  you  own  and 
give  the  money  to  the  poor... 
then  come,  follow  me."  (Mark 
10:21)°° 


Heroine  of  postwar 
Tokyo 


Forty  years  ago  this 
winter,  on  January  23, 

1958,  a young  woman 
named  Satoko  Kitahara 
died  in  Tokyo  of  tubercu- 
lar nephritis.  She  was  28 
years  old...  Tens  of  thou- 
‘ sands  of  Japanese  had  suc- 
cumbed to  tuberculosis 
during  the  years  of 
wartime  and  postwar 
deprivation,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  1950s  the  disease  was  still  among  the  leading  causes  of 
death,  especially  for  the  young.  Kitahara  was  buried  under  a 
plain  slab  in  her  family's  plot  in  Tama  Cemetery,  just  another 
among  the  countless  dead  who  lie  there... 

Yet  at  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  anything  but  "just 
another."  Hundreds  of  people,  from  ragpickers  to  movie 
stars,  attended  her  funeral.  The  governor  of  Tokyo  sent  his 
condolences.  In  the  years  that  followed,  Kitahara  became 
almost  a pop  cult  figure:  she  was  profiled  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  stage  and  radio  plays  dramatized  her  life,  a movie 
was  made.  In  1973,  the  Takarazuka  theater  troupe  staged  a 
musical  based  on  her  story,  and  as  recently  as  February  1990 
the  magazine  Bungei  Shunju  included  her  in  a survey  of  the 
50  Japanese  women  of  the  Showa  Period  "who  moved  Japan 
most." 

...The  daughter  of  a wealthy  and  distinguished  university 
professor,  Kitahara  was  a scholarly,  musical  teenager,  and  in 
1949  she  graduated  from  Showa  Women's  University  with  a 
degree  in  pharmacy... 

She  turned  down  two  jobs,  wanting  something  more 
meaningful  to  do.  To  her  father's  chagrin,  she  found  it  in 
short  order:  first  in  Catholicism  and,  soon  after,  in  her  dis- 
covery of  the  ragpickers  who  lived  in  slum  conditions  along 
the  Sumida  River  near  her  parents'  house  in  Asakusa... 

Now  that  the  people  who  knew  her  are  growing  old  and 
memories  of  her  are  fading,  Kitahara  may  seem  to  embody 
qualities  that  are  at  best  unfashionable,  at  worst  embarrass- 
ing. She  was  serious,  where  most  people  now  seem  more  at 
ease  with  flippancy.  She  was  pious,  in  a world  that  values 
skepticism...  She  was  Christian,  in  a country  where  99  percent 
of  the  population  is  not... 

For  the  well-fed  youth  of  contemporary  Japan,  she  is  a 
reminder,  most  obviously,  of  values...  kindness,  unselfish- 
ness, commitment,  a practical  passion  for  social  justice... 

(Taken  from  The  Japan  Times,  March  7, 1998.) 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


ON  OF 

US 


...A  Response  to  Suffering 


Jt  is  a popular  notion 

that  Japan  is  a country 
with  modern  comforts 
and  few  problems, 
without  any  poor  and  suffering 
people.  This,  however,  is  a mis- 
taken idea.  I would  like  to  relate 
what  the  Church  in  Japan  is 
doing  to  help  those  in  need. 

In  all  the  major  cities  there  are 
poor  sections.  In  Tokyo  there  is 
an  area  called  Sanya.  The  men  in 
this  area  live  in  a type  of  bar- 
racks, ten  in  a room.  There  are 
many  of  them.  Each  morning 
they  go  out  to  see  if  they  can  find 
work  for  the  day. 

I was  able  to  observe  their 
lives  more  closely  through  a 
Japanese  priest  with  whom  I 
worked  for  six  months.  Two  days 
a week  he  lives  among  these  poor 
men,  even  sleeping  with  them, 
ten  in  a room!  Yet  he  is  from  a 
well-to-do  family.  He  speaks 
French  and  English  fluently;  his 
father  was  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  France  during 
the  1920s. 

Every  day,  women  from  the 
neighbouring  parishes  take  turns 
feeding  the  men  of  Sanya.  During 
the  winter  the  volunteers  have 
organized  themselves  to  use  their 
own  cars  to  take  the  men  to 
warm  parish  halls  where  they  are 
fed  and  offered  blankets  to  keep 
warm  during  the  night.  These 
men  freeze  during  the  cold  win- 
ter nights  when  the  temperature 
goes  down  to  about  zero.  Mother 
Teresa's  Japanese  Sisters  are  very 
committed  in  this  and  other 
works  of  mercy. 


n Tokyo  there  is  a group  of 
about  20  people  from  vari- 
ous parishes  whose  purpose  is  to 
visit  a detention  centre  for  for- 
eigners at  least  once  a week. 

They  look  after  whatever  needs 
the  detainees  have  which  are  not 
cared  for  at  the  centre. 

Once  a month  the  group  meets 
to  discuss  their  experiences  and 
the  situations  they  encounter, 
such  as  the  language  problem. 
The  Japanese  government  will 
only  allow  two  languages  in 
these  centres:  Japanese  and  Eng- 
lish. How  difficult  it  is  to  discuss 
in  broken  English,  with  people 
who  hardly  understand  neither 
English  nor  Japanese,  such  things 
as  their  personal  needs,  their 
court  appearances,  and  so  on. 

I used  to  visit  the  detention 
centre  once  a month  and  it  is  a 
difficult  job  indeed.  As  well, 
there  are  guards  who  record 
what  is  being  said.  What  the 
guards  do  not  report,  however,  is 
the  unspoken  message  of  love 
and  support  which  comes 
through  loud  and  clear. 

\ A 7 hen  the  earth- 
" ^ quake  rocked 
Kobe  a couple  of  years 
ago,  partly  destroying 
the  city,  many  organiza- 
tions volunteered  to 
help.  One  of  these  was 
the  Church.  Later,  the 
names  of  the  groups 
which  helped  out  dur- 
ing this  catastrophe 
were  published.  How- 
ever, the  Church  was 
listed  not  as  Church, 


but  simply  under  the  volunteer 
section.  It  was  difficult  for  the 
government  to  recognize  the 
invaluable  help  donated  by  the 
Church  in  healing  lives  and 
homes  wrecked  by  the  earth- 
quake. 

rj  ur  own  Fr.  Ben  Schultz  who 
died  recently,  openly  com- 
mitted himself  to  a difficult  case 
of  injustice.  There  is  a Mr.  Aoyagi 
in  his  parish  who  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  for  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice when  he  helped  some  Latin 
Americans  in  Japan  who  sought 
work  without  a permit.  For  this, 
Mr.  Aoyagi  was  imprisoned  for  a 
year.  Being  a teacher,  his  career 
was  at  risk,  and  when  he  was 
finally  released  he  was  refused 
any  work  opportunity  as  a 
teacher.  To  this  day  he  undergoes 
recurring  court  appearances. 

With  compassion,  Fr.  Ben 
appeared  in  court  to  give  testi- 
mony to  this  man's  innocence.  Fr. 
Ben  understood  why  Mr.  Aoyagi 
felt  compelled  to  help  the  Latin 


Mr.  Yukinobu  Aoyagi  at  the  parish  pastored  by 
Fr.  Ben  Schultz.  Fr.  Ben  (far  right)  died  of  cancer 
in  1996  after  serving  in  Japan  for  over  30  years. 
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Americans  in  their  dire  need  to 
raise  funds  in  order  to  return  to 
their  homeland.  Support  for  Mr. 
Aoyagi  poured  in  from  Catholic 
communities,  the  bishops  and 
other  Christian  leaders,  as  well  as 
from  Justice  and  Peace  groups 
throughout  Japan. 


uring  the  war  in  Iraq,  the 
Japanese  airforce  was  asked 
to  fly  out  certain  people  who 
were  stranded  in  the  war  zone. 
Japan  refused  because  they  had 
signed  a peace  treaty  allowing 
them  to  have  an  airforce  only  to 
defend  their  own  country.  So,  a 
Japanese  Catholic  contacted  the 
bishops  of  Japan  and  said: 

"What  about  taking  up  a collec- 
tion to  rent  airplanes  to  fly  them 
out?"  The  bishops  took  up  this 
idea  and  broadcast  it.  Not  only 
Catholics,  but  great  numbers  of 
non-Christians  supported  this 
campaign.  Thus,  the  people  in 
danger  were  flown  out  to  safety. 


\ A J hen  the  Vietnamese  boat 
* * people  were  leaving  their 
homeland  in  great  numbers  and 
thousands  were  coming  to  the 
West,  the  Japanese  government 
allowed  none  into  Japan.  Only 
after  international  pressure  were 
about  5,000  Vietnamese  allowed 
into  the  country.  Once  again  it 
was  the  Japanese  Church  that  set 
up  camps  to  take  care  of  them, 
preparing  the  children  for  school 
and  helping  the  adults  to  enter 
the  workforce.  Even  today, 
efforts  are  made  to  help  young 
Vietnamese  students  continue  in 
higher  education. 


Ainu  elder,  Hokkaido,  Japan.  The  Ainu  are  the  Indigenous  peoples  of  Japan. 


I 1 iscrimination  exists 
^ throughout  the  world.  In 
Japan  there  is  discrimination 
against  the  'Block'  people.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Eta, 
the  leather  workers.  These  are 
people  whose  ancestors  were 
followers  of  defeated  war  lords 
and  samurai  who  lost  their  lead- 
ers. They  made  their  livelihood 
in  tasks  such  as  the  slaughter  of 
animals  and  working  with  the 
hides  of  animals. 

Although  they  are  Japanese 
they  are  rejected  when  applying 
for  jobs  and  are  considered 
unsuitable  for  marriage.  The 
word  Eta  is  stamped  on  their 
birth  certificate  and  the  ancestry 
it  signifies  leads  to  rejection  and 
discrimination  within  Japanese 
society. 

The  Church  works  with  these 
and  other  discriminated  peoples: 
with  the  Ainu,  Japan's  Aboriginal 
peoples,  who  suffer  the  discrimi- 
nation of  Aboriginal  peoples 
everywhere;  and  with  the  Kore- 
ans in  Japan,  who  are  unable  to 
get  Japanese  citizenship  even 
though  they  were  born  in  Japan 
and  have  lived  there  all  their 
lives. 

I n Japanese  family  life  there 
^ are  also  great  problems.  The 
men  in  Japan  work  from  morning 


until  well  after  dark.  They  literal- 
ly belong  to  the  company.  As 
well  the  children,  once  they  pass 
grade  four,  spend  almost  all  their 
time  in  school  so  that  they  belong 
more  to  the  school  than  to  the 
family.  One  can  imagine  the 
unspoken  suffering  of  people 
who,  on  the  outside,  appear  to 
live  quite  comfortable  lives. 

For  the  woman  who  stays  at 
home,  her  one  or  two  children, 
and  her  husband,  are  away  the 
whole  day  every  day.  Homemak- 
ers silently  suffer  unending  lone- 
liness, and  for  these  women, 
alcoholism  and  other  evils  seem 
inevitable.  The  Japanese  media 
speaks  frequently  of  this  and  also 
of  the  growing  trend  in  teenaged 
daughters  who,  desiring  to  buy 
stylish  clothes,  engage  in  what  is 
politely  called  "social  communi- 
cation" for  which  they  are  paid. 
The  Church  is  responding  to 
these  concerns  through  a number 
of  outreach  programs  and  min- 
istries for  youth  and  families. 

I he  Japanese  who  have 

become  Christians,  in  imita- 
tion of  Jesus,  share  a desire  to 
heal  and  support  those  in  need. 

In  their  hearts  they  know  that  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  that  good  people  do 
nothing  .o° 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  TREASURER 


Dea d PaD+rveDs  irv  M issicm, 


We  at  Scarboro  Missions  are  ever  mindful 
of  the  generosity  of  you  our  benefactors 
and  partners,  who  for  the  past  80  years 
have  journeyed  with  us,  praying  for  us,  sponsoring 
card  parties  and  dances,  collecting  stamps  and  old 
jewellery,  and,  last  but  not  least,  helping  us  finan- 
cially. The  year  1997  was  one  more  example  of  your 
solidarity  for  which  we  express  our  gratitude  with 
humility  and  thankfulness. 

Our  total  income  for  1997  was  $3,448,846,  and 
our  total  expenditures  were  $3,318,345,  giving  us 
an  operating  surplus  of  $130,501. 

INCOME 

The  main  source  of  our  income  was  from  your 
donations  and  offerings.  This  totalled  $995,736.  As 
well,  donations  which  you  designated  for  a specific 
mission  or  a specific  project  in  a mission  area 
totalled  $358,239. 

Dioceses  across  Canada,  through  grants  or  collec- 
tions, gave  us  $272,040.  Bequests  totalled  $688,751. 
This  latter  amount  is  a significant  part  of  our 
income  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  those  who 
remember  us  in  their  Will. 

Another  major  portion  of  income,  $644,278, 
came  from  our  burse  and  annuity  funds.  We  also 
'earned'  $237,562  through  the  operation  of  our 
Mission  Centre  which  offers  conference  facilities; 
bulk  sales  of  the  November  calendar  issue  of  our 
magazine;  subscriptions  to  our  magazine;  and  sale 
of  our  greeting  cards.  As  well,  some  of  us  work  at 
specific  diocesan  endeavours. 

Finally  the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA)  is  collaborating  with  us  on  develop- 
ment projects  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Panama 
and  Ecuador,  and  in  1997  CIDA  grants  for  these 
projects  totalled  $230,004. 

EXPENDITURES 

We  are  a missionary  community  and  use  our 
income  in  three  basic  ways,  for  our  missionary 
work  overseas,  for  our  work  here  in  Canada,  and 
also  for  our  community. 

'I  ) Mission  Overseas: 

Overseas  missionary  work  is  basic  for  our  Soci- 
ety— a sine  qua  non  of  who  and  what  we  are. 
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Indeed  we  will  not  accept  as  a member  someone 
who  wants  to  work  in  Canada  only.  For  us  work  in 
Canada  is  possible  only  after  we  have  lived  and 
worked  in  another  country  among  another  people 
and  culture.  It  is  this  experience  that  we  bring  home 
to  Canadians,  sharing  with  them  the  insights  we 
have  learned. 

In  1997  we  sent  approximately  $1,182,864  over- 
seas, to  the  following  mission  areas  and  to  specific 


mission  projects: 

Africa $19,426 

Asia $79,723 

Central  America $40,273 

South  America $328,454 

West  Indies $135,764 

Special  Projects $579,224 


This  money  was  used  in  parish  work,  in  projects, 
in  whatever  was  necessary  to  help  develop  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Church  where  our  missionaries  serve. 

3)  Mission  in  Canada: 

We  were  sent  out  from  you,  the  Canadian 
Church,  to  serve  in  foreign  lands,  and  when  we 
return  home  we  feel  it  our  responsibility  to  share 
what  we  have  learned  about  other  peoples,  cultures 
and  Churches,  about  other  faiths,  and  also  what  we 
have  seen  and  heard,  especially  the  cry  of  the  poor. 
For  us,  mission  work  in  Canada  comes  out  of  our 
experience  overseas.  It  is  a vital  part  of  completing 
our  missionary  service. 

Doing  mission  in  Canada  is  a multi-faceted  task. 
It  involves  telling  our  story  to  the  Canadian  people 
in  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  and  through  our 
videos;  going  out  to  speak  at  parishes  and  schools 
across  the  country;  and  working  on  justice,  peace 
and  interfaith  initiatives. 

3)  Community: 

All  of  this  activity  we  do  as  members  of  a com- 
munity. Being  a community  we  need  a place  to  live 
and  food  to  eat  and  we  need  medical  care.  We  need 
to  continue  to  study;  we  need  transportation;  we 
need  to  look  to  some  security  for  our  old  age. 

Indeed  we  need  all  of  the  things  which  your  'com- 
munity/ that  is,  your  family  and  household,  needs, 
and  you  well  know  that  all  of  these  cost  money.  At 
present,  30  Scarboro  missionaries  make  up  our  com- 
munity at  2685  Kingston  Road  in  Scarborough. 


r”“ 


”1 


Fr.  David  Warren 

They  either  live  and  work  here  or  are  retired  here. 

The  cost  of  running  our  community  and  also  of 
doing  mission  in  Canada  came  to  a combined 
total  of  $1,429,841  in  1997. 

Finally,  to  do  our  work  we  need  support  staff: 
...a  receptionist  to  make  sure  that  we  are  acces- 
sible to  you;  ...maintenance  workers  who  care  for 
our  buildings  and  grounds  and  repair  such  things 
as  a leaky  faucet  or  a broken  down  furnace;  ...peo- 
ple to  work  in  the  kitchen  preparing  thousands  of 
meals  for  our  community  members,  our  guests, 
and  the  many  hundreds  who  stay  at  our  Mission 
Centre  for  a day  or  two,  or  longer;  ...promotion 
staff  who  handle  the  thousands  of  letters  we 
receive  from  you,  who  process  your  donations 
and  your  orders  for  such  things  as  Mass  cards, 
greeting  cards,  scriptural  posters,  calendars  and 
videos,  and  keep  records  of  your  subscriptions. 
There  is  also  our  lay  mission  office,  our  magazine 
department,  our  General  Council,  and  last  but  not 
least  our  Treasury  Office.  In  all  there  are  29  com- 
petent staff  members  who  help  us  to  'get  the  work 
done.' 

In  1997  salaries  and  employee  benefits  totalled 
$885,776.  This  is  a substantial  part  of  our  spend- 
ing as  we  try  to  pay  a just  wage  and  to  offer  rea- 
sonable benefits  to  our  co-workers  who  help  to 
make  our  community  life  and  our  missionary 
activity  possible. 

I have  tried  to  paint  you  a clear  picture  of  our 
income  and  expenses.  It  is  true  to  say  that  all  of 
the  monies  you  give  us  are  directed  towards  our 
mission  of  proclaiming  the  gospel.  You  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  be  in  mission.  Once  again  in  this 
our  80th  year,  we  give  you  thanks  and  we  remem- 
ber you  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 


Rev.  David  J.  Warren,  S.F.M. 
Treasurer 


If  you  wish  an  audited  copy  of  this  financial  report, 
please  write  to  Fr.  Warren  at  Scarboro  Missions,  2685 
Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 


j ...In  Your  Will  j 

i V i 

■ J.ou  can  continue  to  support  our  mission  . 
I work  beyond  your  lifetime  by  naming 
I Scarboro  Missions  as  a beneficiary  in  your  g 
• Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 
i s 

i V 8 

g A our  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
| Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an  excellent  g 
g life  income  for  you  with  a large  portion 
g tax-free.  This  is  a high  yield  investment 
g during  your  lifetime  and  an  investment  in  g 


g the  future  of  the  mission  of  the  church. 

| (Note:  You  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to  g 

g participate.) 

g For  more  information  about  planned 
g giving,  please  request  the  follozoing: 

I I 

g Will  Brochure  j 

I I 

g Gift  Annuity  Brochure  g 

I i 

g Name g 
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g Ref# g 

g (upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

g Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro  g 

| Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  g 

g Ontario,  M1M 1M4.  g 
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IN  MEMORY 


^Vlonsignor  T^obert  "Hymus,  s.f.m. 

1915-1998 


Jn  March,  1943,  Frs.  Bob 
Flymus  and  Desmond 
Stringer  opened  Scar- 
boro's  mission  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  "There  are  many 
happy  memories  and  happy 
smiles  to  look  back  upon,"  wrote 
Fr.  Bob  as  he  reminisced  after  50 
years  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
It  is  now  a full  55  years  as  we 
write  about  Fr.  Bob's  sudden 
passing,  the  result  of  a heart 
attack.  Missionaries  had  gathered 
for  a meeting  at  our  central  house 
and  Fr.  Bob  had  felt  some  pain  in 
his  left  arm.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Abreu  clinic  in  Santo  Domingo 
where  he  died  the  next  morning. 

First  Days  in  Mission 

When  Fr.  Bob  went  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1943,  in  a 
matter  of  days  he  found  himself 
alone  celebrating  Palm  Sunday 
with  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Sanchez.  He  then  went  to  Santia- 
go to  study  Spanish  and  after  six 
weeks  was  sent  as  pastor  of 
Bayaguana  where  he  served  for  a 
short  time  before  moving  to 
Monte  Plata  as  pastor.  Later  in 
1943  he  would  welcome  five 
other  Scarboro  priests  to  the 
parish  in  Monte  Plata  and  so 
begin  Scarboro's  story  of  service 
to  the  Church  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Throughout  his  55  years  Fr. 
Hymus  served  as  pastor  in  many 
Dominican  parishes.  He  was 
regional  superior  of  the  Scarboro 
group  when  it  numbered  close  to 
40  missionaries  in  the  late  50s.  In 
1965  he  returned  to  Canada  to 


Monsignor  Hymus  at  the  shrine  dedicated  to  St.  Martin 
de  Porres  in  the  town  of  Las  Tablas,  Dominican  Republic. 


head  the  Soci- 
ety's Promotion 
efforts  in  Cana- 
da. In  1970  he 
was  reassigned 
to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  con- 
tinue his  respon- 
sibilities there. 

On  four  occa- 
sions Fr.  Bob  was 
chosen  by  his 
fellow  missionar- 
ies in  the 
Dominican 
Republic  to  rep- 
resent them  at 
major  Society 
meetings  held 
periodically  to 
review  the  state 
of  the  Society 
and  to  plan  for  the  future.  He 
also  was  chosen  several  times  to 
be  a member  of  the  Dominican 
Missions'  regional  council. 

Fr.  Bob's  colleagues  knew  him 
as  a formidable  man  who  shared 
his  thoughts  and  ideas  clearly 
and  with  conviction.  In  doing  so 
he  gained  the  respect  of  his  co- 
workers in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  in  Canada. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Dominican 
Church  with  the  title  of  monsign- 
or as  an  acknowledgement  of  his 
long  years  of  service. 

As  is  the  custom  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Fr.  Bob  was 
buried  the  day  after  his  death. 
The  place  of  burial  was  the  little 
town  of  Las  Tablas,  at  the  shrine 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin  de  Porres 


which  Fr.  Bob  had  built  up  over 
the  past  14  years  and  where  he 
served  as  chaplain  since  1988. 

The  funeral  Mass  was  celebrated 
by  Monsignor  Severino,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Diocese  of  Bani.  A 
good  friend  of  Fr.  Bob's,  Bishop 
Camilo  of  the  Diocese  of  La  Vega, 
celebrated  the  ninth  day  Mass  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  Diocese  of 
Bani. 

A memorial  Mass  was  held  on 
Saturday,  May  9,  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

In  remembering  Fr.  Hymus 
we  bring  to  mind  his  love  of  the 
Church  and  of  his  priesthood, 
and  his  dedication  to  both.  We  as 
Scarboro  members  recall  also  his 
dedication  to  our  Society  and  its 
mission  to  which  he  gave  his  life. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  .©° 
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IN  MEMORY 


R ev.  Paul  Pendergast,  s.f.m. 

1926-1998 


by  brother  FrankPendergast, 
and  sisters  Margaret  Harris 
and  Evelyn  Wiggins,  as  well 
as  five  nieces,  eight  nephews 
and  many  grand  nieces  and 
grand  nephews. 

The  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  celebrated 
at  the  Scarboro  Missions 
chapel  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Aloysius  Ambrozic 
of  the  Archdiocese  of 


Fr.  Paul  Pendergast,  a "gentle  giant  of  a 
priest,"  with  a parishioner  in  the  Bahamas. 


Fr.  Paul  Pendergast, 

passed  away  on  May  11, 
at  Markham-Stouffville 
General  Hospital.  Not  feeling 
well  he  had  returned  to  Canada 
from  the  Bahamas  in  January  of 
this  year  and  was  subsequently 
diagnosed  as  having  cancer. 

Born  and  educated  in  Toronto 
Fr.  Paul  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  December,  1954,  by 
Scarboro  Bishop  Kenneth  Turner 
who  had  been  bishop  in  Lishui, 
China.  In  September,  1955,  Fr. 
Paul  went  to  the  Bahamas  where 
he  served  all  of  his  long  mission- 
ary career.  For  many  years  he 
served  on  the  island  of  Eleuthera, 
at  St.  Paul's  parish.  Governor's 
Harbour;  St.  Gregory's, 
Gregorytown;  and  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Rock  Sound.  In  1983  he 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Cecelia's  parish  in  Nassau  where 
he  served  until  1989. 

Over  the  years  Fr.  Paul 
returned  to  Canada  for  studies  in 
catechetics  and  contemporary 
Catholic  teaching,  as  well  as  a 
renewal  program  in  missiology 
and  Scripture.  He  was  a delegate 
to  our  Society  General  Chapter 
held  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1992.  In  recent  years  he  served 
the  Church  in  the  outlying  com- 
munities in  the  family  islands  of 
the  Bahamas. 

His  colleagues  knew  Fr.  Paul 
as  a very  gentle  and  kind  man 
whose  life  was  characterized  by 
his  love  for  the  Bahamas  and  its 
people,  and  for  his  Scarboro  com- 
munity. Predeceased  by  his  par- 
ents and  a brother,  Fr.  Russell 
Pendergast,  C.S.B.,  he  is  survived 


Toronto,  a seminary  class- 
mate of  Fr.  Paul.  Another  class- 
mate, Scarboro  missionary 
Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  concele- 
brated,  along  with  30  priests  from 
the  Basilians,  the  Franciscans, 
Toronto  Archdiocese,  and 
Scarboro  Missions.  Also  in  atten- 
dance were  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of 
Pembroke  (Grey  Nuns)  who 
served  with  Fr.  Paul  in  the 
Bahamas,  as  well  as  family  and 
friends,  including  members  of 
other  religious  orders. 

Bishop  Lawrence  Burke, 

Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Nassau, 
Bahamas,  gave  the  eulogy  in 
which  he  gave  thanks  for  Fr. 
Paul's  long  years  of  service  to  the 
Church  in  the  Bahamas:  "I  bring 
special  love  and  greetings  from 
our  local  Church,  the  Diocese  of 
Nassau  in  the  Bahamas,  where  Fr. 
Paul  spent  his  entire  priestly 
life...  We  are  grateful  to  Scarboro 
and  to  his  family  for  allowing  this 
gentle  giant  of  a priest  to  minister 
for  so  many  years  among  our 
people.  We  plan  to  have  a memo- 
rial Mass  for  him  both  in 
Eleuthera  and  Nassau.  We  will 


certainly  miss  him... 

"Paul  was  quite  shy.  He  did 
not  stand  out  among  his  peers... 
His  battle  with  skin  cancer  was  a 
constant  reminder  of  his  limita- 
tions and  mortality.  But  Paul 
used  his  weakness,  his  wounded- 
ness,  his  lack  of  great  human 
achievement,  with  great  success 
to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
He  was  able  to  get  closer  to  peo- 
ple. He  was  never  too  preoccu- 
pied to  listen.  His  weakness 
made  him  more  sensitive  and 
non-judgemental,  and  he  was 
able  to  share  fully  in  the  life  of  his 
people,  rubbing  shoulders  with 
the  labourers  on  building  pro- 
jects, picking  pineapples  in  the 
fields  and  loading  the  trucks — 
dirtying  his  hands.  He  was  never 
tempted  to  talk  down  to  people 
or  to  put  them  down.  He  was 
always  encouraging  and  affirm- 
ing. His  people  experienced  him 
as  one  of  them,  as  someone  real, 
as  someone  very  sincere." 

Fr.  Paul  was  buried  in  the 
Regina  Coeli  Cemetery  adjacent 
to  St.  Augustine's  Seminary  in 
Scarborough.  May  he  rest  in 
peace.  °° 
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// 


yA^sl<  TD  . // 

And  You  Shall  l\eceive. . . 


By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


(Matthew  7:7) 


The  above  has  always  been 
one  of  my  favorite  Scrip- 
ture passages,  and  I have 
come  to  experience  firsthand, 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  is 
truly  so. 

For  the  past  eight  and  a half 
years  I have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  in  Yokohama  in  the 
parish  of  Totsuka.  In  Japan  we 
call  the  churches  by  the  place 
names  so  people  will  know 
where  they  are  located.  When  I 
first  arrived  it  was  a parish  of  550 
people  and  has  now  grown  to 
over  750.  There  is  also  a mission 
chapel  with  350  parishioners 
there  as  well. 

About  six  years  ago  I suggest- 
ed that  we  start  to  pray  to 
acquire  more  land  because  we 
were  so  cramped.  Both  the  prop- 
erty and  the  land  on  which  Tot- 
suka Church  is  located  was  very 
small.  We  could  sit  only  130  in 
the  church.  On  the  first  Sunday 
when  I prayed  for  this  intention 
during  the  Mass  many  of  the 
people  literally  chuckled  in  dis- 
belief. But  from  then  on,  on  every 
Sunday  we  prayed  for  this  inten- 
tion. As  well  during  their  daily 
prayers  many  people  kept  this 
intention  in  mind.  Within  a year 
one  of  our  neighbors  said  they 
had  decided  to  sell  their  property 
and  asked  us  if  we  were  interest- 
ed in  buying  part  of  it.  Not  only 
did  we  arrange  to  buy  the  land 
but  we  were  able  to  raise  the 
$500,000  to  pay  for  it  during  the 
following  year.  Everyone  includ- 
ing myself  was  very  surprised. 

During  the  next  few  years  the 
numbers  continued  to  grow  and 


on  many  Sundays  there  were 
close  to  70  to  80  standing,  and  up 
to  200  standing  on  feast  days.  We 
also  had  little  room  for  group 
meetings  or  activities. 

People  started  saying  we 
needed  a bigger  church.  "Sure,"  I 
said,  "if  you  want  to  build  one, 
do  what  you  can."  I thought  it 
may  get  built  in  about  ten  years 
after  I had  long  left  the  parish, 
but  I did  not  want  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  what  people  wanted  to 
do.  We  organized  a building 
committee  and  again  I suggested 
we  start  to  pray  that  the  church 
be  built  in  God's  time.  It  seemed 
far  above  anything  we  could 
realistically  afford  to  do. 

Now  just  four  years  later  con- 
struction has  begun  on  a new 
church.  It  started  last  August 
with  the  pulling  down  of  the  old 
church.  In  December  the  first 
cement  was  finally  poured  for 
the  basement  supports.  In  all,  the 
front  part  of  the  building  will  be 
three  floors  high  with  a basement 
level  besides.  With  a US$3  mil- 
lion price  tag,  every  now  and 
again  I have  panic  attacks  and 
wonder  how  I ever  agreed  to  go 
along  with  this.  I had  additional 
panic  attacks  last  year  every  time 
I heard  that  another  Japanese 
bank  or  security  company  folded. 

At  first  we  thought  we  may  be 
able  to  raise  about  $1,200,000  and 
would  need  to  borrow  the  rest 
from  the  diocese.  They  had  never 
loaned  any  parish  over  $1,000,000 
before  and  always  required  that 
the  loan  be  paid  back  in  ten 
years.  We  wanted  almost  double 
that  amount  and  asked  for  20 


years  to  pay  it  back.  So  I was  not 
too  hopeful.  We  continued  to 
pray  and  surprisingly  the  diocese 
agreed  to  loan  us  what  we  need- 
ed— all  $1,800,000 — and  for  20 
years. 

The  people,  too,  continued  to 
be  incredibly  generous.  We  also 
received  a lot  of  donations  from 
people  outside  of  the  parish  and 
from  many  non-Christian  friends 
as  well.  For  instance,  one  Sunday 
the  non-Christian  grandparents 
of  one  of  the  parishioners  gave 
me  $300  for  the  building  fund. 

"The  biggest  thing  that 
stands  out  in  my  mind 
is  the  way  the  things  we 
have  asked  for  in  prayer 
keep  turning  out." 

We  have  now  passed  the 
halfway  mark  in  raising  the 
money — that  is,  $1,500,000.  So  we 
are  now  down  to  borrowing 
$1,500,000.  We  hope  to  get  the 
amount  down  even  more  before 
we  actually  finalize  the  loan  with 
the  diocese.  At  the  present  rate 
we  may  be  able  to  pay  off  every- 
thing in  12  or  13  years. 

The  biggest  thing  that  stands 
out  in  my  mind  is  the  way  the 
things  we  have  asked  for  in 
prayer  keep  turning  out,  often 
better  than  we  had  hoped  for  or 
imagined.  After  arranging  the 
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financing  we  prayed  for  a place 
for  me  to  live.  Then  the  Sisters 
over  at  the  mission  chapel  said 
they  had  a small  apartment  on 
their  property  that  no  one  would 
be  using  for  the  next  year.  I 
would  pay  no  rent,  only  the  elec- 
tricity, phone  and  water  bills.  So 
since  the  beginning  of  July  this  is 
where  I have  been  living  and  we 
are  saving  about  $15,000  on  an 
apartment. 

Next  we  prayed  for  a place  to 
have  a parish  office.  We  looked 
at  several  places  that  had  two 
things  in  common:  they  were 
small  and  expensive.  Finally  we 
asked  the  construction  company 
we  had  chosen  if  they  could  give 
us  some  space  in  the  prefab  office 
they  were  setting  up  on  a neigh- 
bour's land.  The  neighbour  was  a 
non-Christian  and  was  letting  us 
use  the  land  for  free  during  con- 
struction. So  we  got  our  parish 
office,  although  quite  small, 
without  any  extra  expense. 

We  also  prayed  for  a place  to 
have  Sunday  Mass  near  Totsuka 
train  station,  an  almost  impossi- 
ble request.  We  ended  up  finding 
a place — in  a meeting  centre — 
even  closer  to  the  station  than  the 
present  church.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  a new  parishioner 
who  had  moved  into  the  parish 
just  after  we  started  praying  for 
this  intention.  He  heard  our 
intention  mentioned  in  the 


Prayers  of  the  Faithful  at  Mass. 
God  answers  in  many  different 
ways. 

This  parishioner  had  connec- 
tions at  the  Prefectural  office 
which  runs  the  meeting  centre. 
They  usually  do  not  lend  it  to 
religious  groups.  We  have  to 
apply  to  use  the  centre  each 
month  for  the  next  three  months, 
but  so  far  we  have  been  getting  it 
about  three  Sundays  a month 
and  have  not  had  any  trouble  or 
complaints. 

The  Bishop  of  Yokohama  is 
very  interested  in  how  the 
arrangement  works  out  because 
it  is  the  first  time  he  knows  of 
such  permission  being  granted. 
For  the  Sundays  when  we  miss 
the  draw,  we  schedule  another 
Mass  over  at  the  Sister's  place 
which  holds  150  people.  Howev- 
er, this  place  is  a lot  more  incon- 
venient and  means  a double  bus 
ride  for  many  parishioners.  As 
well,  on  Sundays  the  roads  are 
really  jammed. 

The  list  of  prayers  answered 
goes  on  and  on.  We  still  have 
quite  a long  list  of  intentions,  like 
avoiding  cost  overruns,  finishing 
on  time  for  the  church  blessing 
on  July  20th,  1998,  being  able  to 
pay  off  the  debt,  and  acquiring 
two  small  adjacent  pieces  of  land 
that  will  make  it  easier  to  get  in 
and  out  of  our  property.  Surpris- 
ingly the  diocese  has  even  agreed 


Fr.  John  Carten  celebrating 
Mass  at  Totsuka  parish, 
Yokohama,  Japan. 


to  buy  this  land  for  us.  Last  of  all 
are  prayers  for  myself  that  I may 
remain  sane  throughout  this 
whole  period  of  construction. 

Many  other  prayers  have 
been  answered  as  well.  We  regu- 
larly pray  for  an  increase  in  those 
studying  for  baptism.  On  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent  of  1997  we 
had  12  people  take  the  first  step 
towards  baptism  with  their  Initi- 
ation into  the  Rite  of  the  Catechu- 
men. Most  of  them  are  in  their 
20s  and  30s.  One  was  a 25-year- 
old  man.  His  mother  told  me 
later  that  she  had  been  praying 
for  ten  years  that  her  son  would 
be  blessed  with  the  gift  of  faith. 
This  past  summer  when  she  had 
sort  of  lost  hope  that  God  would 
ever  hear  her,  her  son,  on  his 
own,  asked  to  come  to  church 
with  her.  He  and  his  girlfriend 
were  two  of  those  participating 
in  the  initiation  rites.  Both  want 
to  be  baptized.  It  is  really  nice  to 
have  so  many  adults  interested. 
After  the  Advent  Mass  a woman 
of  around  24  years  of  age  asked 
to  study  and  the  following  week 
a 36  year  old  man  came  forward. 
Something  is  going  very  right.  I 
attribute  it  as  an  answer  to  our 
prayers. 

The  list  of  prayers  being 
answered  goes  on  and  on.  After 
these  incredible  experiences  I 
keep  encouraging  both  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  non-Christians  who 
come  to  speak  with  me  "To  ask 
and  see."  In  God's  goodness 
prayers  are  answered,  often  not 
in  the  way  we  ask  but  always 
better  than  we  expect  .CO 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


High  School  Resource 

Our  senior  high  school  teach- 
ers are  wondering  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  as  a resource  to  help 
bring  students  to  a greater  aware- 
ness of  global  issues.  What  would 
be  the  charge  for  a one-year  sub- 
scription (40  copies)  to  one  school 
address? 

Sister  Mary  Anne  Mulvihill 

Director  of  Religious  Education 

Catholic  Board  of  Education 

Medicine  Hat,  AB 

Matters  of  Faith 

I am  a retired  lawyer,  a regular 
church  goer  and  an  enthusiastic 
reader  of  your  monthly  publica- 
tion which  I have  more  time  now 
to  appreciate.  Although  I know 
the  publication  is  primarily 
intended  to  inform  readers  of 
missionary  matters,  I personally 
find  it  most  interesting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  matters  of  faith 
generally.  It  certainly  has  made 
me  aware  of  others'  needs  and 
greatly  supplemented  the  weekly 
church  homilies. 

I am  particularly  appreciative 
of  the  beautiful  pictures  and  the 
biblical  and  other  inspiring  texts 
which  accompany  them... 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  all 
you  are  doing.  I will  continue  to 
pray  for  you. 

A.  Laframboise 

Ottawa,  ON 

Early  China  Missionaries 

Regarding  your  magazine,  first 
let  me  say  the  January  '98  issue 
("Early  Days  in  Lishui")  was 
excellent,  top  of  the  line,  an  inspi- 
ration! What  dedication,  what 
holy  reliance  on  Jesus  and  his 
Holy  Mother  to  guide  and  pro- 


tect. I must  admit  that  over  the 
past  20  years  or  so  I have  rarely 
read  Scarboro  Missions  cover  to 
cover...  My  attitude  stemmed 
from  reading  articles  that  I judged 
supported  a philosophy  or  theolo- 
gy that  was  leading  away  from 
Christ... 

At  any  rate  I wish  you  success 
and  I want  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
Scarboro  missionaries  for  their 
efforts  as  missionaries — a term 
that  should  never  be  out  of  fash- 
ion. 

Francis  X.  (Frank)  Finn 

Gananoque,  ON 

The  January  '98  issue  of  Scar- 
boro Missions  cites  that  Father 
Fraser  went  to  China,  motivated 
by  the  horror  of  Chinese  going  to 
hell  because  they  were  not  bap- 
tized. 

I am  surprised  that  a priest  did 
not  know  that  so-called  pagans 
who  have  not  heard  of  Jesus 
could  be  saved  by  a baptism  of 
Spirit.  Any  human  being  who 
follows  the  natural  law  inscribed 
in  his  conscience  and  uses  his 
mind  to  seek  the  Creator,  goes  to 
heaven.  God  wants  all  His  human 
creatures  to  return  to  Him  by  the 
way  they  know. 

I spent  ten  years  teaching  in 
North  China  and  was  shocked  to 
see  so  many  peddlars  of  Christ 
preaching  a God  of  love  while 
trying  to  steal  the  flocks  of  other 
denominations  and  hating  their 
guts. 

AM.  Audet 

Palmerston,  ON 


Change 

...'Change'  is  a word  that  can 
invoke  passions  in  our  Church 
today.  If  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly your  magazine  has  por- 
trayed very  well  that  change  has 
indeed  taken  place  in  the  mission 
field.  I would  enjoy  further  infor- 
mation on  this  topic.  What  is  the 
position  of  the  'official'  Church  on 
this  subject?  I realize  of  course  we 
must  protect  and  preserve  the 
essence  of  our  sacred  liturgy,  the 
Eucharist,  and  not  encourage 
practices  inconsistent  with  this 
content. 

Do  you  consider  discussion  of 
some  of  the  controversial  issues  of 
our  faith  beyond  the  scope  of 
your  publication?  Possibly  this  is 
not  your  format.  Much  of  indus- 
trialized, urbanized.  North  Amer- 
ica is  a mission  field... 

The  task  of  you  and  your  mis- 
sionaries is  daunting  indeed. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  you 
in  your  work. 

Thomas  C.  Byrne 

Toronto,  ON 

Interfaith  Dialogue 

I read  with  keen  interest  your 
February  '98  edition  entitled 
"Catholics  and  the  Interfaith  Con- 
versation." I must  commend  you 
and,  in  particular,  Paul  McKenna, 
for  an  impressive  review  of  the 
Catholic  Church's  interfaith  ini- 
tiatives... 

As  one  who  has  been  involved 
in  multireligious  activities  for 
about  25  years,  I am  delighted 
that  your  publication  has  given 
such  prominence  to  the  Church's 
interfaith  journey... 

Non-Catholics,  in  particular, 
need  to  know  about  the  merging 
global  vision  of  interaction  and 
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cooperation  sanctioned  by  the 
Vatican.  This  issue  gives  credence 
to  this  vision  and  has  put  into  a 
wonderful  intercultural  frame- 
work the  humanitarianism  of 
Mother  Teresa  and  the  spirituality 
of  Father  Bede  Griffiths.  We  are 
all  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  of 
these  world-famous  spiritual 
icons... 

Deo  Kernahan 
Toronto,  ON 

Your  February  ('98)  issue  is 
both  exciting  and  humbling 
because  it  speaks  of  the  prophetic 
mission  of  the  Church  in  the 
hearts  of  each  one  of  us.  Dialogue 
is  the  fruit  of  faith  and  never 
dilutes  it  since  we  are  responding 
(as  Fr.  Curry  correctly  expresses 
it)  to  Jesus'  command  to  "go  on 
ahead  to  the  other  side..."  (Mark 
6:45).  Like  the  disciples  we  too 
meet  the  Lord  there.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  Faith  and  Hope  that  has 
inspired  my  teaching  of  World 
Religions  for  the  past  15  years. 
This  issue  of  the  magazine  reflects 
both  my  faith  and  excitement  in 
the  mission  of  the  Church  today! 
Congratulations  to  the  prophetic 
voice  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  and  to  the  maga- 
zine team  and  Paul  McKenna!  I 
am  enriched,  blessed  and  inspired 
by  all  of  you! 

Barry  Blackburn 
Religious  Education 
Department  Head 
Pope  John  Paul  II  Catholic 
Secondary  School 

I was  delighted  to  receive  the 
Feb  '98  edition  and  its  presenta- 
tion of  various  religions  and 
national  groups,  and  its  strong 
defence  of  Pope  John  Paul  II... 

John  J.O.  Berry 
Ottawa,  ON 


I have  found  your  discussion 
on  dialogue  between  Christian 
and  Jew  (February  '98  edition)  to 
be  most  inciteful. 

Being  of  the  Jewish  faith  I have 
found  that  I am  constantly  trying 
to  'enlighten'  or  'inform'  others  of 
just  what  a Jew  is.  It  has  not 
always  been  the  easiest  of  tasks. 
Hopefully  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Father  in  his  dealing  with  a seri- 
ous problem  that  has  existed  for 
centuries  and  a more  enlightened 
perspective  on  the  world  around 
us  will  hopefully  open  more 
doors  and  minds  as  to  just  who 
our  neighbours  really  are... 

Larry  Cohen 

St.  Patrick  Separate  School 

Niagara  Falls,  ON 

I was  pulled  to  e-mail  you 
concerning  this  (February  '98) 
issue.  I have  admired  the  path  the 
magazine  has  trod  as  it  moves 
from  insights  brought  about  by 
Jesus'  message  to  insights  that 
come  from  other  world  religions. 
We  are  indeed  sharing  what  life 
means  the  one  with  the  other.  It 
poses  interesting  and  meaningful 
questions  for  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  evangelization  and 
missionary  work.  There  is  a great 
dialogue  going  on  between  peo- 
ple who  all  believe  that  a religious 
expression  is  essential  to  living 
life  to  its  fullest. 

Dan  Kingdon,  Pricipal 

St.  Thomas  More  School 

Fairview,  AB 

The  Bible  is  Unerring 

Reading  that  section  of  your 
(February  '98)  magazine  entitled 
"A  Church  Penitential"  I was 
shaken  to  read  Vatican  II  repudi- 
ating the  fact  that  the  Jews  cruci- 
fied Christ.  Since  childhood,  my 


religious  teachers  always  insisted 
that  the  Bible  is  unerring.  Later  in 
life,  when  I started  reading  the 
Bible,  I found  out  that  the  Holy 
Book  corroborated  in  very  clear 
language,  what  my  teachers  said 
all  along  regarding  the  Jews  and 
Christ's  death. 

Now  all  of  a sudden,  our 
Church  is  telling  us  that  what's 
written  in  the  Bible  is  not  true? 
What  on  earth  is  going  on?  I am 
all  for  dialogue  with  other  faiths, 
but  not  at  all  cost  and  certainly 
not  by  compromising  my  faith 
which  I cherish. 

If  we  follow  the  'modern' 
Church  reasoning,  then  the  Ger- 
mans are  not  responsible  for  the 
Holocaust  and  the  Russians  are 
innocent  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  starved  in  the  Ukraine,  just 
to  name  a few  of  the  atrocities 
inflicted  on  people,  past  and  pre- 
sent. 

Remember  that  all  religions 
inflicted  pain  and  sufferings  at 
some  time  or  another  and  yet  they 
are  not  apologizing.  Why  only 
our  Church? 

Joe  Cassar 

Islington,  ON 

Inspiration 

Again  I wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  content  and  presenta- 
tion of  your  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  I thank  you  for  the 
input  and  inspiration  which  come 
to  me  from  it... 

May  my  concerns  be  held  close 
by  the  praying  community  of 
Scarboro. 

Elizabeth  J.  Fraser,  CND 

Ottawa,  ON 
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• Sharing  Our  Gifts 

• Finding  Christ  Among  Others 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


Be  a Missionary  Overseas 

Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 

to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Eric  Wheater 


Fr.  Alex  McDonald  at  the  home  of  parishioners.  Japan. 


YeS,  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working 
in  overseas  mission. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your 
programme:  □ Missionary  Priesthood 
□ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 

City 

Province  Code 


Education 


Age 

Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation, 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  416-261-7135,  Extension  150  (priesthood), 
Extension  165  (laity) — E-mail:  lmo@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.net 
Internet://www.web.net/~sfms 


I 

Complete  and  mail  this  today! 
...Or  giz>e  us  a call. 
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T he  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  privileged 
to  be  part  of  the  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initia- 
tive (For  other  participants,  please  see  centrespread.) 

Special  thanks  to  the  Jubilee  committee  and  to 
Mark  FIathaway,  a member  of  the  committee,  for 
their  work  in  coordinating  and  preparing  the  Jubilee 
Vision  Statement.  As  well,  we  thank  Mark  for 
collaborating  with  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  in 
adapting  the  Statement  for  this  special  Jubilee  issue. 

To  order  extra  copies  of  this  issue  for  your  group, 
congregation,  or  school,  contact  our  editorial  office 
(see  masthead,  this  page,  for  address,  phone,  fax  and 
email).  Cost:  30  cents  per  copy  + postage. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


"So  that  you  may  live. ..securely'' 

( Leviticus  25) 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

All  of  us  celebrate  the 

wonderful  technological 
and  scientific  advances 
made  in  many  areas  of  human 
endeavour,  especially  during  this 
past  century.  Words  like  televi- 
sion, sonic  boom,  internet,  and 
satellite  are  recent  additions  to 
our  vocabulary.  Pictures  of  the 
Earth  taken  from  space  are  now 
taken  for  granted,  part  of  our 
everyday  lives. 

Having  travelled  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  lived  in 
Japan  as  well  as  Canada,  my 
feeling  is  that  most  people  I have 
met,  some  I have  come  to  know 
very  well,  want  only  that  they 
and  their  families  have  a decent 
life;  that  is,  a place  to  live,  basic 
health  and  some  education  to 
help  them  live  satisfied  lives — in 
other  words,  to  live  securely. 

Today,  along  with  our  awe- 
some technological  and  scientific 
advances,  the  hope  to  live  secure- 
ly is  out  of  the  reach  of  billions  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters.  In  our 
time,  poverty  is  increasing  and 
so,  too,  is  the  destruction  of  our 
ecosystem.  So  it  is  necessary  for 
us,  even  as  we  stand  in  awe  of 
these  advances,  to  ask  why  all  of 
this  is  happening.  The  millenni- 
um is  upon  us  and  presents  an 
opportune  time  for  soul  search- 
ing. 

For  the  year  2000  Christians 
around  the  world,  led  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  have  chosen  the 
biblical  tradition  of  Jubilee  to 
remind  everyone  of  God's  plan 
for  the  Earth  and  its  people. 

Biblical  Jubilee  calls  for  a new 
beginning.  It  promotes  right 


relationship  between  people,  and 
between  people  and  the  land.  It 
challenges  current  ideologies, 
systems  and  institutions  to  reme- 
dy inequalities  and  choose  what 
is  lifegiving.  No  ideology  or  sys- 
tem or  institution  can  claim  to  be 
natural  or  inevitable  or  blessed, 
and  so  exempt  from  the  scrutiny 
of  Jubilee.  At  the  heart  of  Jubilee 
is  the  call  of  a Liberator  God  who 
sets  people  free  and  a Creator 
God  who  pronounces  as  good  all 
of  creation. 

For  Christians  the  Jubilee  year 
2000  will  present  three  tempta- 
tions. First,  to  be  purely  nostal- 
gic, recalling  the  2000th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Jesus  with 
little  attention  to 
His  challenge  to 
live  Jubilee  as  he 
did.  Jesus  empha- 
sized this  power- 
ful tradition  at  the 
very  beginning  of 
His  public  min- 
istry ( Luke  4:18- 
19). 

A second  temp- 
tation will  be  to 
make  the  Jubilee  a 
spiritual  celebra- 
tion with  a purely 
inward  focus — 
within  oneself  and 
within  one's  con- 
gregation— with 
no  relation  to  the  rest  of  humani- 
ty and  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

A third  temptation  will  be  to 
celebrate  Jubilee  in  a purely  secu- 
lar way:  "It's  the  year  2000  and 
it's  party  time!"  John  Paul  II  put 


aside  the  word  'millennium'  and 
preferred  'Jubilee'  to  remind 
Christians  of  God's  call  to  live 
equality  and  justice  and  to  stand 
in  solidarity  with  the  poor  and 
marginalized. 

Many  today  sense  an  urgency 
in  the  call  to  Jubilee.  We  look  at 
the  world  and  we  see  choices 
being  made  in  the  use  of  science 
and  technology  that  cause  pover- 
ty and  peril,  that  lead  to  hope- 
lessness and  despair;  bad  choices, 
causing  a downward  spiral  and 
preventing  what  is  obviously 
good  and  lifegiving.  Billions  live 
in  poverty  and  poverty  increases. 
Ecosystems  are  degraded  and 
species  destroyed. 


Jubilee  is  a time  to  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth,  to  create  for  all 
of  humankind  a future  with  hori- 
zons of  hope,  not  of  peril.  Jubilee 
is  a time  to  restore  equality,  to 
offer  new  possibilities,  to  pro- 
claim God's  year  of  favour.°° 
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As  the  year 

approaches,  peop 
around  the  world  are  & 
looking  upon  the  dawning 
new  millennium  as  a time  for 
celebration.  For  Christians, 
the  year  2000  has  an  added 
significance.  It  marks  a key 
anniversary  of  JesuS'  birth. 
Surely,  this  would  seem  to  be 


• • • 


A Call  for  Jubilee 


a motive  for  celebration  and  for  renewing  our  faith 
commitment. 

When  we  think  of  the  kind  of  celebration  suitable 
for  such  a major  event,  the  word  'Jubilee'  comes  to 
mind.  Jubilees  are  associated  with  important 
anniversaries,  times  for  gathering  and  rejoicing.  Yet, 
while  many  people  are  focusing  their  energies  in 
planning  giant  festivities,  there  are  others  who  see 
this  occasion  as  a chance  to  start  over,  an  opportuni- 
ty to  begin  anew  and  create  a better  future  for  all. 

In  the  Bible,  one  of  the  most  powerful  visions  of 
a new  beginning  was  the  Jubilee.  Every  seven  years, 
Israel  was  to  observe  a Sabbath  year  marked  by  the 
cancellation  of  debts,  the  freeing  of  slaves,  and  rest 
for  the  land.  In  the  50th  year,  after  seven  of  these 
Sabbaths  had  passed,  the  Jubilee  was  to  be  celebrat- 
ed as  the  great  'Sabbath  of  Sabbaths'  with  a special 
addition — it  would  also  include  the  returning  of 
land  to  its  ancestral  owners. 

The  word  'Jubilee'  is  actually  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  'yobel,'  the  ram's  horn  (used  as  a 
trumpet)  blown  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  Jubilee  year.  At  the  heart  of 
Jubilee  lies  the  idea  of  conversion:  a fundamental 
reorientation  of  the  heart  and  of  society  itself. 

Jubilee  recognizes  the  fact  that,  over  time,  injustice 
and  exploitation  tends  to  enter  all  relationships. 

Both  the  tradition  of  Sabbath  years  and  of  the 
Jubilee  call  for  a regular  cycle  of  conversion  and 
renewal,  providing  a mechanism  for  periodically 
remedying  inequalities  which  would  come  to  exist 
in  time,  even  in  the  best  of  worlds.  Jubilee  is  not 
only  a celebration,  it  is  a time  for  rest,  renewal,  and 
the  righting  of  relationships. 

Jesus  recalled  this  great  vision  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  when  be  proclaimed  that  "God 
has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
those  who  are  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord"  (Luke  4:18-19).  Indeed,  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Brazil  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  "if, 
for  the  Hebrews,  the  Jubilee  was  celebrated  periodi- 
cally as  a return  to  fidelity,  for  Jesus  the  Jubilee  is  a 
permanent  practice."  In  addition  to  a regular  cycle 


“You  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  and  you  shall 
proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  its 
inhabitants.  It  shall  be  a Jubilee  for  you... 

You  shall  not  sow,  or  reap  the  aftergrowth,  or 
harvest  the  unpruned  vines.  For  it  is  a Jubilee; 
it  shall  be  holy  to  you:  you  shall  eat  only  what 
the  field  itself  produces...  In  this  year  of  Jubilee 
you  shall  return,  every  one  of  you,  to  your 
property...  You  shall  observe  my  statutes  and 
faithfully  keep  my  ordinances,  so  that  you  may 
live  on  the  land  securely...  If  any  who  are 
dependent  on  you  become  so  impoverished  that 
they  sell  themselves  to  you,  you  shall  not  make 
them  serve  as  slaves...  They  shall  serve  with 
you  until  the  year  of  the  Jubilee.  Then  they  and 
their  children  with  them  shall  be  free  from  your 
authority.”  (Leviticus  25:10-41) 

for  righting  our  relationships,  then,  we  are  called  to 
make  radical  changes  to  our  way  of  life  so  as  to 
prevent  injustice  and  exploitation  from  appearing 
again. 

Reflecting  on  Jubilee 

Over  a year  and  a half  ago,  a group  of  Christians 
involved  in  ecumenical  justice  work  gathered 
together  to  reflect  on  what  it  would  mean  to  cele- 
brate Jubilee  today.  We  were  aware  of  the  Pope's 
call  to  Jubilee  and  wondered  how  the  energy  this 
was  generating  could  be  broadened  in  an  ecumeni- 
cal context.  We  were  also  interested  in  the  broad- 
based  international  Jubilee  2000  campaign  calling 
for  cancellation  of  the  debts  of  the  world's  poorest 
nations.  Most  of  all,  though,  we  desired  to  seek  out 
the  spirit  of  Jubilee  found  in  the  Bible  and  discover 
how  it  could  be  lived  out  in  our  own  time. 

As  we  began  to  reflect  more  deeply  on  the  mean- 
ing of  Jubilee  today,  we  soon  realized  that  the  most 
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"It  has  to  be  said  that  a commitment  to  justice  and  peace  in  a 

WORLD  LIKE  OURS,  MARKED  BY  SO  MANY  CONFLICTS  AND  INTOLERA- 
BLE SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  INEQUALITIES,  IS  A NECESSARY  CONDITION 
FOR  THE  PREPARATION  AND  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE..." 

(John  Paul  II,  Tertio  Millennio  Adveniente ) 


important  motive  for  putting  it  into  practice  was 
not  the  beginning  of  the  new  millennium  per  se. 
Certainly,  the  coming  of  the  year  2000  provides  a 
focus  which  opens  us  to  imagine  new  possibilities. 
More  importantly,  though,  we  saw  that  the  world 
stands  at  a critical  juncture  between  promise  and 
peril,  a crossroads  at  which  the  spirit  of  Jubilee 
takes  on  a particularly  important  meaning. 

Among  the  signs  of  promise,  we  saw  that: 

\/  New  possibilities  for  communication  and 
dialogue  are  opening  among  all  the  world's 
cultures  and  faiths. 

%/  Movements  for  justice,  peace,  and  eco- 
logical integrity  are  becoming  truly  global  in 
scale. 

\/  Science  is  giving  us  new  insights  into  the 
very  origins  of  space  and  time,  revealing  new 
depths  in  the  mystery  of  God's  creation. 

\/  Technology  is  providing  tools  for 
unprecedented  advances  in  areas  such  as 
health  care,  education,  and  the  transformation 
of  work. 

At  the  same  time,  we  saw  signs  of  impending 
and  present  peril  as  humanity's  new  capacities 
transform  the  very  character  of  life  on  Earth: 

X The  globalized  'free  market'  is 
causing  immense  suffering  throughout 
the  world  as  the  maximization  of  profits 
is  given  priority  over  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple, and  indeed  over  the  entire  commu- 
nity of  living  beings. 

X People  are  losing  their  ability  to 
make  meaningful  decisions  and  influ- 
ence events  as  power  is  transferred  from 
democratically-elected  governments  to 
corporations  accountable  to  a tiny  elite. 

X The  ecological  foundations  of  life 
itself  are  endangered  as  the  planet's 
riches  are  pillaged  in  the  name  of  a 
short-lived  'prosperity'  for  the  few. 


The  Spirit  of  Jubilee  in  our  Time 

The  Jubilee  tradition  offers  us  the  opportunity 
for  a new  beginning  on  a number  of  levels — person- 
al, societal,  and  ecological.  What  makes  it  so  power- 
ful is  that  it  recognizes  the  connections  between 
these  aspects  of  our  lives  and  calls  us  to  work  holis- 
tically for  a world  in  harmony  with  God's  vision. 

Three  key  themes  emerge  from  the  Biblical  tradi- 
tion of  Jubilee: 

Release  from  bondage 

Like  the  Sabbath  years  described  in  chapter  15  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  Jubilee  calls  for  a complete 
remission  (cancellation)  of  debts.  At  the  same  time, 
those  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery  (normally  on 
account  of  debt)  are  to  be  freed  and  given  the  means 
to  start  life  anew  by  being  provided  with  an  abun- 
dance of  grain,  animals,  and  wine  (i.e.,  the  basic 
necessities  of  life).  In  doing  this,  Israel  fulfilled  the 
call  to  image  God  who  freed  Israel  and  graciously 
provided  food  for  the  people  in  the  wilderness. 

This,  then,  is  a generous  liberation,  a truly  new 
beginning  for  those  who  had  been  enslaved. 

Today,  one  of  the  most  devastating  forms  of 
bondage  is  the  enslavement  caused  by  the  global 
economic  system.  Millions  of  people  are 
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David  Eijsenck 


"Christians  will  have  to  raise  their  voice  on  behalf  of  all 

THE  POOR  OF  THE  WORLD,  PROPOSING  THE  JUBILEE  AS  AN  APPROPRI- 
ATE TIME  TO  GIVE  THOUGHT,  AMONG  OTHER  THINGS,  TO  REDUCING 
SUBSTANTIALLY,  IF  NOT  CANCELING  OUTRIGHT,  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
DEBT  WHICH  SERIOUSLY  THREATENS  THE  FUTURE  OF  MANY  NATIONS." 
(John  Paul  II,  Tertio  Millennio  Adveniente) 


Above:  Young  street  vendor,  Dominican  Republic. 
Below:  The  negative  results  of  development.  Peru. 
Facing  page:  Making  a home  in  the  Smokey  Mountain 
garbage  dump.  Manila,  Philippines. 


wealth.  The  Jubilee  legislation  is  meant  to  guarantee 
that  no  one  can  go  on  accumulating  riches  at  the 
expense  of  others.  It  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
the  land — and  indeed  all  the  Earth — belongs  to  God 
and  that  its  gifts  are  meant  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not 
just  a few. 

Today,  redistribution  of  wealth  requires  that  we 
close  the  ever-widening  gap  between  rich  and  poor. 
While  800  million  people  are  chronically  malnour- 
ished, a small  minority  of  humanity  is  accumulating 
unimaginable  wealth.  Jubilee  calls  us  to  rethink  our 
economic  system  so  that  it  works  to  benefit  the 
majority  of  people  rather  than  a small  minority.  On 
a deeper  level,  we  are  called  to  re-value  and  re- 
define human  livelihood  itself  and  ensure  that 
everyone's  contribution  to  society  is  recognized. 


R 


l o 1 tk  e eartk 


enewa 

The  Jubilee  also  proclaims  a time  of  rest  for  the 
land  from  all  cultivation.  Jubilee  is  a time  when 
all  creatures  can  partake  of  the  fruits  of  the  fields. 
The  soil  is  given  time  to  regenerate  naturally  and 
restore  its  fertility.  Jubilee,  then,  calls  for  renewal  of 
the  Earth.  Indeed,  Jewish  theologian  Arthur 
Waskow  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Jubilee  is  the  most 
profound  teaching  in  Judaism  of  the  holiness  of  the 
Earth.  The  Earth  is  granted  rest  for  its  own  sake,  as 


condemned  to  poverty  as  money  that 
should  be  used  for  basic  human  needs  is 
channeled  to  pay  debts  from  which  they 
did  not  benefit.  At  the  same  time  greater 
competition  in  the  world  labour  market  has 
led  to  widespread  injustice  and  the 
exploitation  of  workers.  Jubilee  in  our  time 
calls  us  to  lift  the  burden  of  debt  from  the 
poor  and  foster  new  economic  models 
aimed  at  ensuring  dignity  and  well-being 
for  all. 


Redistribution  of  weaitk 


The  Jubilee  goes  a step  further  than  ordi- 
nary Sabbath  years  by  returning  all  land 
to  its  original  owners.  In  a society  where 
land  was  the  basis  of  economic  production, 
this  represented  a radical  redistribution  of 


David  Eijsenck 
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'Today,  it  is  not  just  that  isolated 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  EVIL  OR  THAT 
INDIVIDUAL  COUNTRIES  ARE  GOING  THROUGH 
HARD  TIMES.  GOD'S  CREATION  AS  A WHOLE  IS 
AFFECTED.  OUR  WORLD  EMBODIES  NEITHER 
THE  IDEAL  GOD  HAD  WHEN  [GOD]  CREATED 
it  for  all  (Genesis  1:18-20),  nor  [God's] 

VISION  FOR  ITS  FUTURE,  IN  WHICH  ALL 
WOULD  WORK  AND  ENJOY  THE  FRUITS  OF 
THEIR  LABOURS  (ISAIAH  65:21-22)." 

Jon  Sobrino,  SJ,  1996, 

"Jubilee:  An  Appeal  to  Conversion" 


something  with  its  own  independent  relationship 
with  God. 

Today,  we  face  an  ecological  crisis  which  would 
have  been  hard  to  imagine  in  biblical  times.  Renew- 
al of  the  Earth  calls  those  of  us  who  live  in  more 
affluent  societies  to  radically  change  our  way  of  life 
so  as  to  reduce  our  dependence  of  fossil  fuels,  elimi- 
nate our  use  of  harmful  chemicals,  and  make  fewer 
demands  on  the  world's  forests  and  oceans.  Jubilee 
calls  us  to  change  our  very  relationship  with  the 
wider  Earth  community — we  must  realize  that  the 
Earth  does  not  belong  to  humanity  (much  less  a 
small  minority  of  it);  rather,  we  belong  to  the  Earth. 

The  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee 
Initiative 

As  people  of  faith,  we  can  offer  the  Jubilee  teach- 
ings as  a prophetic  voice,  as  a call  for  the  changes 
which  must  take  place  in  order  to  restore  balance  to 
our  societies  and  to  the  wider  community  of  life  on 
Earth.  Jubilee  calls  for  a conversion  of  society  which 
benefits  not  only  those  who  are  poor  and  marginal- 
ized, but  also  the  whole  of  creation  itself. 

Nearly  30  churches,  ecumenical  organizations, 
and  related  groups  (including  Scarboro  Missions) 
are  participating  in  the  Canadian  Ecumenical 
Jubilee  Initiative.  The  initiative  will  take  place  over 
the  next  three  years  beginning  this  month.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  this  moment  of 
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history  to  strengthen  our  churches'  capacity  to  work 
for  social  justice,  peace,  and  ecological  integrity. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  world,  for  the 
church,  and  for  individual  Christians: 

• To  reflect  on  the  past,  to  atone,  to  cele- 
brate, to  renew  our  churches  and  communities, 
and  to  move  towards  a better  future. 

• To  reconnect  justice,  peace,  ecological 
integrity,  and  holiness  in  a teaching  that  puts 
right  relation  (or  shalom ) at  the  centre  of  our 
faithful  lives. 

• To  become  involved  in  justice  and 
ecological  issues  with  an  integrated  vision  and 
common  action  inspired  by  the  Jubilee. 

• To  work  together  ecumenically  in  new 
ways  with  Christians  around  the  world  to 
bring  hope  and  reach  out  to  others  to  realize 
a vision  grounded  in  our  common  biblical 
history. 

• To  dream  new  dreams  and  work  with 
those  from  a wide  variety  of  faiths  and  move- 
ments who  share  our  aspirations  for  a more 
just  and  ecologically  healthy  Earth  community. 

"The  human  family  must  learn  to  live 

IN  JUST  RELATIONSHIP  AND  TO  BRING  ITSELF 
BACK  INTO  HARMONY  WITH  NATURE  AND 
THE  UNIVERSE...  To  LIVE  WITHIN  SUCH 
A HOLISTIC  RELATIONSHIP  REQUIRES 
OUR  REDISCOVERING  THE  SPIRITUAL 
CONNECTION  THAT  UNITES  US  TO  THE 
LAND  AND  THAT  NOURISHES  OUR 
SOULS  AS  WELL  AS  OUR  BODIES." 

Statement  of  the  34th  General  Council 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada, 

" One  Earth  Community:  Ethical  Principles  for 
Environment  and  Development,"  1992 


Becoming  involved  in  the 
Jubilee  Initiative 

The  Jubilee  Initiative  will  only  bear  fruit  if  it 
becomes  a part  of  the  lives  of  parishes  and  church 
congregations  across  the  country.  There  are  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  becoming  involved.  Here  are 
some  first  steps  you  might  want  to  undertake: 

O Gather  a group  of  people  in  your  local 
church  community  to  study  the  Jubilee  Initia- 
tive using  this  magazine  as  a resource.  The 
Jubilee  Initiative  provides  a wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  other  denominations  in 
your  area. 

Reflect  on  the  meaning  of  Jubilee 
today.  How  are  the  themes.  Release  from 
Bondage,  Redistribution  of  Wealth,  and 
Renewal  of  the  Earth  relevant  to  you  and  your 
community?  To  help  you  do  this,  obtain  some 
of  the  resources  listed  on  page  20  or  visit  the 
Initiative's  web-site  for  up-to-date  information: 
www.web.net/ -jubilee 

Bring  together  a number  of  church 
communities  for  an  ecumenical  service  or  a 
common  educational  event  to  launch  the 
Jubilee  Initiative  in  your  area. 

Q Declare  your  local  church  a "Jubilee 
Community"  and  commit  yourselves  to  several 
concrete  actions  (see  pages  15, 17,  and  19).  Try  to 
do  something  at  the  local  as  well  as  national 
and  international  levels.  You  might  want  to 
focus  on  each  of  the  three  Jubilee  themes  over 
the  course  of  three  years. 


Children  of  Amazonas,  Brazil. 


Today  we  need  a new  imagining — an 
opening  of  our  minds  beyond  the  bounds 
of  what  is  normally  considered  "possible/ 
from  which  fresh  solutions  for  the  future 
will  emerge.  We  need  a vision  that  sounds 
the  strongest  call  for  justice,  peace,  and 
the  integrity  of  creation  that  has  been 
heard  in  our  time.  Jubilee  can  be  such  a 
vision.  Join  us  as  we  take  part  in  an  initia- 
tive seeking  a new  beginning  for  our 
world,  for  ""now  is  the  acceptable  time, 
now  is  the  moment  of  salvation." 

(2  Corinthians  6:2)°° 
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Jack  Chiang 


At  the  end  of  this  month 
Mark  Hathaway  (inset) 
leaves  Scarboro  Missions 
after  17  years  as  a lay 
missionary  serving  in 
Peru  and  in  Canada. 

Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  is  especially 
grateful  to  Mark  for  his 
support  and  collaboration 
on  a number  of  articles 
and  special  editions, 
including  this  Jubilee  issue,  and  we  wish  Mark 
the  very  best  in  his  new  endeavour,  Visioncraft 
Consulting  (see  advertisement  below). 

Jubilee  Workshops  and  Retreats 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more  about 
the  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative  or 
would  like  to  deepen  your  reflections  on  the 
meaning  of  Jubilee  today,  Mark  Hathaway  pro- 
vides workshops  and  retreats  on  these  themes 
for  parishes,  congregations,  teachers,  and  reli- 
gious communities. 

Contact:  Mark  Hathaway 
VISIONCRAFT  CONSULTING 

74  Newmarket  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON,  M4C  1V9 
Tel:  (416)  694-8601;  Internet:  www.visioncraft.org 

Mark  Hathaway  is  the  former  Associate  Director  of 
Scarboro  Missions'  Justice  and  Peace  Office  and  is  a 
contributing  writer  and  editor  of  The  Vision  of  the 
Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative.  In  addition  to 
Jubilee , he  specializes  in  writing  and  facilitating 
workshops  and  retreats  on: 

• Faith  and  economics 

• Ecology  and  spirituality 

• Modern  cosmology  arid  its  relationship 
to  transformative  action 


See  Scarboro  Missions  on  Vision  TV! 

Tuesday,  October  13, 1998 
"A  Shared  Dream" — Scarboro's  80th  anniversary 
video — captures  80  years  of  evangelization  to  coun- 
tries throughout  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  A remarkable  insight  into  the  changing 
face  of  mission. 

Three  viewings:  (Tuesday  p.m.  and  Wednesday  a.m.) 
Eastern  & Pacific  times:  7:30pm;  12:30am;  10:30am 

Atlantic:  8:30pm;  1 :30  am;  1 1 :30am 

Newfoundland:  9:00pm ; 2:00am;  12  noon 

Central:  6:30pm ; 11:30pm;  9:30am 

Mountain:  8:30pm;  1:30am;  11:30am 


Jubilee  Initiative  Resources 
& Contacts 

The  Vision  of  the  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee 
Initiative 

This  document  articulates  the  vision  of  the  more 
than  30  organizations,  networks,  and  individuals 
represented  in  the  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee 
Coordinating  Committee.  It  can  be  used  as  a vehi- 
cle for  study,  discussion  and  action. 

(30  pages;  $5.00.  Also  available  in  French.) 

Leadership  Guide 

A guide  for  leaders  to  animate  the  theme  of 
Jubilee  and  the  debt  petition,  including  workshop 
outlines,  bible  study  and  worship  materials  and 
directions  for  further  resources.  (20  pages;  $3.50) 

Posters:  Four  posters  will  be  produced  over  the 
next  three  years  with  a full  colour  image  on  the 
front  and  education  /action  resources  on  the  back. 
For  use  in  congregations  and  local  groups. 

Poster  #1  - Jubilee:  An  Ancient  Call  for  Renewal 
(May  1998)  (See  centrespread,  this  issue) 
Poster  #2  - Release  from  Bondage  (Sept.  1998) 
Poster  #3  - Redistribution  of  Wealth  (Sept.  1999) 
Poster  #4  - Renewal  of  the  Earth  (Sept.  2000) 

To  order,  contact: 

Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace 

Maxine  Munroe,  Jubilee  Resources 
10  St.  Mary  St.,  Suite  420,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  1P9 
Tel:  416-922-1592;  Fax:  416-922-0957 
Email:  mmunroe@devp.org 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada 

Winsome  Moses,  Jubilee  Resources 
Primate's  World  Relief  and  Development  Fund 
600  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  2J6 
Tel:  416-924-9192,  Ext.  316;  Fax:  416-924-3483 

United  Church  of  Canada 

Jim  Marshall,  Jubilee  Resources 

Division  of  Mission  in  Canada,  3250  Bloor  St.  W., 

Ste.  300,  Etobicoke,  ON,  M8X  2Y4 

Tel:  416-231-7680,  Ext.  5046 

Email:  jmarshal@uccan.org 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 

Stephen  Allen,  Jubilee  Resources 
Associate  Secretary,  Justice  Ministries 
50  Wynford  Dr.,  North  York,  ON,  M3C  1J7 
Tel:  1-800-619-7301,  Ext.  256; 

Email:  sallen@presbyterian.ca 
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JESUS 

and  the 


The  spirit  of  Jubilee  is  central  to  Jesus'  preaching 
and  teaching.  The  healings,  the  feeding,  the  open 
invitation  to  all  to  join  in  the  new  community  — all 
of  these  demonstrate  the  return  of  right  relation 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  Jubilee;  all  demonstrate  a new 
beginning  for  the  people  and  the  land. 

Jesus'  parables  speak  of  forgiveness  of  debt  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  God's  forgiveness  (Matthew  18:21- 
25;  Luke  7:36-40).  The  Lord's  Prayer  calls  us  to  forgive 
the  debts  of  others  as  we  have  been  forgiven. 

The  stories  of  the  rich  young  ruler,  called  to  sell 
all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor  (Mark  10:17-31); 
of  Zacchaeus  who  pledged  to  give  half  his  property 
to  the  poor  (Luke  19:1-10);  and  of  the  early  Christians 
who  sold  all  they  had  to  share  with  those  in  need  in 
the  community  (Acts  2:44-47)  show  that  Jesus'  call 
involves  a sharing  of  wealth  with  others. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  are  imbued  with  Earth-centred 
metaphors:  images  of  seeds  and  growth  and  harvest,  of  the  value  of  the  smallest 
sparrow,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  of  the  fields.  The  Beatitudes  (Matthew  5:5) 
remind  us  that  the  humble — those  who  have  softened  all  that  is  unnaturally  rigid 
within — will  receive  the  strength  of  the  Earth  as  their  inheritance.^ 
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"The  Jubilee,  'a  year  of  the  Lord's  favour/ 

CHARACTERIZES  ALL  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  JESUS; 

IT  IS  NOT  MERELY  THE  RECURRENCE  OF  AN  ANNIVERSARY  IN  TIME." 

(John  Paul  II,  Tertio  Millennio  Adveniente) 
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Release  from 


At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  you  shall  grant  a release...  Every  creditor  shall  release  what  has 
been  lent  to  his  or  her  neighbour.  (Deuteronomy  15:1-2).  If  any  who  are  dependent  on  you  become 
so  impoverished  that  they  sell  themselves  to  you,  you  shall  not  make  them  serve  as  slaves... 
They  shall  serve  with  you  until  the  year  of  the  Jubilee.  Then  they  and  their  children  with  them 
shall  be  free  from  your  authority.  (Leviticus  25: 39-41) 


As  early  as  the  Exodus  event  when  the 

Israelites  were  freed  from  slavery  in  Egypt, 
God  is  revealed  as  one  who  hears  the  cries  of 
the  oppressed  and  comes  to  bring  redemption  (Exo- 
dus 2:23-25).  The  call  for  release  from  bondage  dur- 
ing the  Sabbath  and  Jubilee  years  is  rooted  in  this 
event:  All  debts  are  to  be  cancelled  and  those  who 
had  been  sold  into  slavery  are  to  be  set  free.  Indeed, 
these  two  aspects  are  closely  linked  because  slaves 
had  usually  been  forced  into  that  social  position 
because  of  poverty  and  the  inability  to  repay  debt. 
Debt  remission  was  therefore  a way  of  addressing 
one  of  the  key  causes  of  enslavement  in  Israelite 
society. 

The  Sabbath  and  Jubilee  passages,  by  emphasiz- 
ing rest  and  the  freeing  of  slaves,  also  display  a 
respect  for  those  who  work  and  a recognition  that 
all  who  labour  need  time  to  regenerate.  The  people 
are  urged  to  see  the  work  of  labourers  as  a blessing 
(Deuteronomy  15).  Most  importantly,  the  message  of 
the  Jubilee  is  that  all  people  are  equal  before  God 
and  must  be  free  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

Today,  an  all-pervasive  system  of  bondage  exists 
as  a result  of  the  global  economic  system.  Crushing 
debt  binds  not  only  whole  nations  but  the  people  of 
those  nations,  condemning  them  to  poverty.  Terrible 
working  conditions  virtually  enslave  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  billions  of  people  are  simply  excluded 
from  meaningful  participation  in  the  economy. 


Kathy  VanLoon 


Above:  Workers  at  a coffee  plantation  in  Rancho  Arriba, 
Dominican  Republic.  Most  of  the  land  in  this  impover- 
ished rural  area  is  used  to  grow  coffee  for  export. 


exports,  and  open  markets  to  cheaper  foreign 
exports.  These  measures  increase  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty,  and  raise  the  cost  of  essen- 
tial services. 


• As  a result  of  insurmountable  debt,  entire 
nations  are  condemned  to  live  in  poverty 
because  money  that  could  be  used  for  basic 
needs  like  health,  nutrition,  clean  water,  educa- 
tion, and  housing  is  instead  channeled  to  make 
payments  to  creditors. 

• 'Structural  adjustment  programmes' 
are  forced  upon  poor  nations  by  the  World 
Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  in  order 
for  them  to  qualify  for  new  loans  (often  to  pay 
interest  owing  on  previous  debt).  With  these 
programmes  they  must  cut  essential  govern- 
ment spending,  privatize  public  services,  shift 
production  from  local  needs  to  cash-generating 


• The  new  global  economy  also  generates 
more  unjust  working  conditions.  Technology 
and  international  free  trade  agreements  have 
allowed  corporations  to  become  increasingly 
independent  from  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
nations.  With  little  to  no  democratic  input  and 
accountability,  worker  displacement  and  lay- 
offs can  occur  at  a moment's  notice  as  corpora- 
tions downsize  or  pick  up  and  move  overnight. 

• As  the  demands  of  competition  increase 
the  globalized  economy,  workers  face  long 
hours,  low  pay,  hazardous  conditions,  and 
abuse.  For  many  workers,  resistance  to  these 
conditions  means  a loss  of  their  livelihood. 


in 
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The  Jubilee  Initiative  proposes  actions  aimed  at  the 
cancellation  of  unpayable  debts,  alternatives  to  struc- 
tural adjustment,  and  fairer  conditions  for  workers. 
(Also  see  page  20  for  a list  of  resources  and  contacts.) 


Because  of  their  vulnerable  economic  position 
within  society,  women  and  children  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  exploitation  as  work- 
ers. 

In  the  new  global  economy,  human  beings  are 
being  reduced  to  the  role  they  play  in  the  market — 
as  producers,  consumers,  investors,  or  debtors. 
There  is  only  one  master  recognized — the  free 
market;  one  incessant  demand — profit  accumula- 
tion; and  one  way  of  identifying  value — money. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  people,  this 
translates  into  diminished  prospects  for  stable 
employment,  deepening  poverty,  rising  debt,  and 
growing  insecurity. 

The  spirit  of  Jubilee  today  calls  us  to  challenge 
this  state  of  affairs  and  seek  ways  to  release  the 
world's  peoples  from  the  bondage  of  debt  and 
exploitative  working  conditions.  In  so  doing,  it 
calls  us  to  revalue  human  beings — not  for  their  role 
in  the  economy,  but  as  children  made  in  the  image 
of  God  who  deserve  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour. 

Purchase  goods  and  services  from  businesses 
and  corporations  which  most  reflect  your 
values  and  which  demonstrate  justice  for 
their  workers  and  accountability  to  the  com- 
munity. 

• Find  out  more  about  cooperatives  and 
worker-owned  businesses  in  your  area. 

• Buy  products  which  are  labeled  to 
ensure  ethical  production  methods  such  as 
Rugmark,  TransFair,  Fair  Trademark,  and 
Forest  Stewardship  Council  Certification. 

• Ask  stores  and  corporations  in  your 
community  if  their  organization  has  a 
Code  of  Conduct  or  Code  of  Corporate 
Responsibility  and  how  this  is  monitored. 


Support  alternative  social  and  economic 
policies  promoting  ecological  health,  peace, 
justice  and  sustainable  community  for  all 
people. 

• Support  the  Alternative  Federal  Budget 
Process  and  other  initiatives  based  on  values 
and  goals  such  as:  full  employment,  reducing 
all  forms  of  inequality,  wiping  out  poverty, 
protecting  citizens'  rights,  and  providing 
strong  social  programmes  and  public  services. 

Campaign  for  respect  of  the  labour  and 
human  rights  of  all  workers  and  an  end  to 
child  labour  practices. 

• Urge  corporations  to  adopt  adequate 
Codes  of  Conduct  and  to  have  indepen- 
dent monitoring  of  these  codes. 

• Become  involved  with  groups  such  as 
the  Maquila  Solidarity  Network, 
the  Canada- Asia  Working  Group, 

Ten  Days  for  Global  Justice,  and  in 
campaigns  (Nike;  annual  toy  campaign, 
etc.)  which  advocate  for  workers  rights. 

over  the  world  calling 
Monetary  Fund,  the 
World  Bank  and  wealthy  countries  to  cancel 
the  backlog  of  unpayable  debts  of  the  most 
impoverished  nations. 

• Publicize  the  JUBILEE  2000  petition  (see 
page  22)  in  your  church  community  and  mobi- 
lize members  to  actively  gather  signatures. 

• Bring  this  campaign  to  the  attention  of 
politicians  and  call  for  action  to  ensure  the 
cancellation  of  the  debt  of  low  income,  highly 
indebted  countries,  as  well  as  significant 
reductions  to  the  debt  of  middle  income,  less 
developed  countries. 

• Support  campaigns  which  call  for  an  end 
to  structural  adjustment  programmes  and 
which  promote  alternatives  based  on  sustain- 
able community  and  grassroots  movements.^ 


on  the 


people  all 
ternational 
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Redistribution  of  We  alt  k 


In  this  year  of  Jubilee  you  shall  return,  every  one  of  you,  to  your  property... 

The  land  shall  not  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  for  the  land  is  mine...  And  in  all  the 
country  you  possess,  you  shall  grant  a redemption  of  the  land.  (Leviticus  25: 10, 23-4) 


Vantomme 


While  the  Jubilee  and  Sabbatical  tradi- 
tions are  intimately  intertwined,  the 
Jubilee  contains  a unique  dimen- 
sion— the  call  for  a radical  redistribution  of 
wealth. 

In  an  agrarian  society,  wealth  is  measured 
primarily  by  the  amount  of  land  one  accumu- 
lates. In  such  a society,  to  be  landless  is  to  be 
poor.  By  requiring  that  land  be  returned  to  its 
ancestral  owners  every  50  years,  the  Jubilee 
sought  to  ensure  that  no  one  could  go  on 
amassing  wealth  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Today  we  are  more  accustomed  to  measur- 
ing wealth  and  poverty  in  monetary  terms. 
According  to  the  United  Nations'  Human 
Development  Report,  global  disparities — 
measured  in  terms  of  income  per  person — 
have  widened  dramatically  over  the  last  three 
decades.  In  1960  the  wealthiest  fifth  of  the 
world's  population  received  30  times  more 
income  than  the  poorest  20  percent.  By  1993 
they  were  receiving  61  times  more  income. 

Women  are  disproportionately  represented  with- 
in the  poorest  group,  as  are  Indigenous  peoples, 
displaced  persons,  children,  and  youth.  Besides 
debt,  several  factors  have  served  to  increase  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor: 

• New  economic  frameworks  like  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  the  World 
Trade  Organization  have  removed  the  ability  of 
nations  to  regulate  trade  and  investment,  result- 
ing in  a global  'race  to  the  bottom'  as  nations 
seek  to  lower  wages,  labour  protections,  and 
environmental  standards  to  be  more  'competi- 
tive in  the  global  marketplace.' 

• Military  expenditures  continue  to  drain 
immense  resources  which  could  be  used  instead 
to  satisfy  basic  human  needs.  Despite  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  in  1995  nations  spent  a combined 
total  of  US$868  billion  to  support  military  forces 
of  over  27  million  soldiers. 


Women  and  children  of  a village  in  Malawi,  Africa. 

• Economic  power  is  increasingly  shifting 
away  from  governments  to  transnational  corpo- 
rations unaccountable  to  most  people.  Approxi- 
mately 70%  of  all  trade,  most  international 
financial  transactions,  and  the  majority  of 
advanced  technology  is  controlled  by  a mere  500 
large  corporations. 

• The  economy  is  shifting  from  the  produc- 
tion of  real  goods  and  services  to  financial  spec- 
ulation— at  the  expense  of  the  well-being  of 
people  and  ecosystems.  Daily  transactions  in 
financial  markets  total  about  US$4  trillion  every 
day.  Meanwhile  1 .5  billion  humans  must  subsist 
on  less  than  one  dollar  a day. 

We  are  also  called  to  reflect  on  how  the  idolatry 
of  'the  market'  has  distorted  our  values.  Many 
Christians  in  the  North  accept  cuts  to  social  spend- 
ing in  order  to  provide  tax  cuts  to  the  wealthier 
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The  spirit  of  Jubilee  calls  us  to  act  to  reshape  our 
economy  so  that  all  may  have  a livelihood  allowing 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  basic  human  needs. 

(Also  see  page  20  for  a list  of  resources  and  contacts.) 


segments  of  society  and  to  boost  'investor  confi- 
dence.' We  accept  that  endless,  quantitative 
'growth'  and  'profit  accumulation'  will  generate 
wealth  for  all. 

Rather  than  seeking  ways  to  equitably  share 
what  is  needed  by  all,  we  prefer  to  cling  to  the 
illusion  that  an  ever-growing  economic  pie  will 
allow  us  to  maintain  our  current  consumer 
lifestyle  while  allowing  sufficient  surplus  to  'trick- 
le-down' to  the  vast  majority  of  humanity  who 
must  struggle  to  simply  survive.  Yet,  in  a finite 
world,  this  is  impossible.  Indeed,  there  is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  poverty  is  growing  and 
that  the  health  of  the  Earth's  ecosystems  is  in  seri- 
ous danger. 

In  order  to  challenge  this  idolatry,  we  must 
reflect  on  the  ways  that  we  are  enmeshed  in  con- 
sumerism. To  the  extent  that  we  simplify  our 
needs,  we  become  free  to  share  and  to  challenge 
the  structures  which  are  impoverishing  the  majori- 
ty of  humanity  and  the  wider  Earth  community.°° 


Encourage  strong  local  economies  and 
ecological  sustainability  through  creative 
community  initiatives. 

• Set  up  local  employment  boards  to  pro- 
vide job  opportunities  for  all  who  want  to 
work  by  establishing  new  services  to  fulfill 
unmet  needs  such  as  early  childhood  educa- 
tion and  elder  care. 

• Establish  or  promote  involvement  in 
existing  groups  revisioning  your  local  com- 
munities through  initiatives  like  community 
gardens.  Local  Economic  Trading  Systems 
(LETS),  and  Community  Supported  Agricul- 
ture. 


| Invest  the  financial  resources  of  both  your 
: local  and  national  church  communities 
: in  social  and  ecologically  beneficial 
: endeavours. 

: • Transfer  your  parish  or  congregation's 

: accounts  and  mortgages  to  a local  credit 

• union.  Find  out  if  there  are  social  investment 

: funds  to  which  you  can  contribute  a share  of 

: your  financial  resources. 

• Work  to  ensure  that  your  church's  pen- 

: sion  funds  and  other  financial  holdings  are 

: placed  in  ethically  screened  investments. 

: i A 

: Work  for  reforms  in  the  international 

• financial  system  to  control  speculative 

• activities  and  redirect  wealth  towards 

• social  development. 

: • Participate  in  campaigns  to  institute  a 

• Tobin  tax  on  international  financial  transac- 
j tions  at  a modest  rate  of  between  0.1  % and 

: 0.25%.  This  would  slow  down  speculation 

and — if  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  social 
: development — redistribute  wealth. 

for  government  programmes  and 
rhich  strengthen  social  solidarity, 
reduce  poverty,  and  achieve  greater  equity. 

• Participate  in  CAMPAIGN  2000,  a nation- 
al campaign  to  fully  implement  the  Canadian 
government's  1989  commitment  to  eliminate 
child  poverty  in  Canada  by  the  year  2000. 

• Advocate  a raise  in  the  minimum  wage 
and  a cap  in  corporate  executives'  salaries  to 
help  narrow  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

• Work  to  reform  tax  policy  to  promote 
income  and  wealth  redistribution  by  provid- 
ing tax  relief  to  low  and  moderate  income 
earners  while  increasing  taxes  on  the  wealthi- 
est sectors  of  society  ,go 


policies  v 
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enewa 


For  six  years  you  shall  sow  your  land  and  gather  in  its  yield; 

but  the  seventh  year  you  shall  let  it  rest  and  lie  fallow,  that  the  poor  of  your  people 
may  eat;  and  what  they  leave  the  wild  beasts  may  eat.  (Exodus  23: 10-11) 


Like  the  tradition  of  the  sabbath  years  found  in 
Deuteronomy  and  Exodus,  the  Jubilee  pro- 
claims rest  for  the  land  from  all  cultivation 
and  human  intervention.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  call  to  let  the  land  rest  every  seventh  year  (Lev. 
25: 1-7;  11-12)  is  placed  shortly  before  the  promise  of 
abundance  and  security  for  the  people,  highlighting 
the  bond  between  the  care  of  the  land  and  the  well- 
being of  humanity. 

The  Jubilee  tradition  also  highlights  the  provi- 
sional character  of  the  land  for  the  people.  This  is  a 
land  which  belongs  ultimately  to  God,  hence  the 
people  are  to  provide  for  the  "redemption"  of  the 
land  (Lev  25:  23-24).  Such  redemption  is  both  the  rest 
that  the  land  requires  in  order  to  be  fruitful  and  the 
return  of  the  land  to  its  former  holders. 

The  Jubilee  tradition  implies  a spirituality  of 
radical  trust  in  the  graciousness  of  God.  The  Biblical 
text  (Lev.  25:20-22)  speaks  of  how  God  will  provide 
for  the  needs  of  all  during  the  Jubilee  year  as  well  as 
the  Sabbath  year  which  precedes  it.  This  Jubilee 
spirit  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  economics  of 
anxious  and  incessant  production — of  unlimited. 


cancerous  growth  at  all  costs.  The  Earth  is  seen  as  a 
source  of  life-sustaining  bounty  requiring  care  and 
rest,  not  control  and  exploitation. 

Today,  the  Earth  is  straining  under  the  demands 
and  waste  of  human  society.  Land  is  bought  and 
sold  as  a private  possession  which  can  be  poisoned 
with  agricultural  chemicals,  emptied  of  its  natural 
resources,  and  laid  to  waste.  Some  signs  of  the  crisis 
include: 

• Prevailing  agricultural  practices  cause 
serious  ecological  degradation  by  raising  the 
levels  of  toxins  in  both  soil  and  water,  by 
reducing  biodiversity,  and  by  increasing  eco- 
nomic and  social  disparities.  In  the  past  50 
years,  the  world  has  lost  more  arable  land  than 
the  areas  cultivated  today  in  India  and  China 
combined. 

• The  over-use  of  fossil  fuels  and  depletion 
of  forests  is  altering  the  atmosphere  to  the  point 
that  our  climate  is  changing.  Already,  we  are 
experiencing  unusual  weather  patterns  and 
more  flooding.  As  climate  change  accelerates, 
the  Earth's  mean  temperature  will  rise  by 
approximately  3°  to  5°C  in  the  next  100  years — 
more  change  than  the  planet  has  experienced  in 
the  past  10,000  years. 

• Ecological  destruction  has  reached  such  an 
accelerated  pace  that  species  are  now  disap- 
pearing at  a rate  10,000  times  faster  than  before 
the  appearance  of  human  beings. 

The  current  era  of  massive  ecological  destruction 
can  be  linked  to  the  rise  of  the  ethic  of  progress  and 
colonization  over  five  hundred  years  ago.  This  is 
particularly  reflected  in  today's  mainstream  eco- 
nomic models  which  view  development  as  never- 
ending,  ignoring  that  our  Earth  is  a finite  communi- 
ty. Consequently,  the  needs  of  the  market  and  of 
business  take  precedence  over  the  needs  of  the  Earth 
and  its  inhabitants. 

People  all  over  the  world  are  calling  for  change. 
We  see  that  the  well-being  of  humanity  is  insepara- 
bly linked  to  the  health  of  the  wider  Earth  commu- 
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Rest  and  renewal  for  the  Earth  requires  fundamental 
changes  on  many  levels.  As  well  as  working  to  restore 
ecosystems  and  eliminate  threats  to  the  web  of  life, 
action  is  needed  to  achieve  land  reform,  respect  for 
Aboriginal  rights,  and  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons.  (Also  see  page  20  for  resources  and  contacts.) 


nity.  On  a spiritual  level,  we  are  also  recognizing 
that  humanity  is  a part  of  the  great  community  of 
life  on  Earth.  We  cannot  be  at  peace  or  enjoy  well- 
being when  the  planet  we  live  on  is  being 
destroyed.  Not  only  do  we  need  the  essentials  of 
life  which  the  Earth  provides,  we  need  its  beauty 
to  be  truly  human,  truly  alive.  Without  the  renew- 
al of  the  Earth,  we  can  have  no  renewal  of  humani- 
ty. °° 

Live  lightly  on  the  Earth  and  reduce  the 
negative  ecological  impact  of  our  lifestyles. 

• Buy  locally  to  reduce  pollution  from 
transporting  goods  long  distances.  Seek  ways 
to  improve  the  energy  efficiency  of  our  homes 
and  churches.  Use  cleaning  and  garden  prod- 
ucts which  do  not  contain  harmful  chemicals. 

• Recycle,  or  initiate  recycling  programmes 
where  none  exist.  Buy  products  in  reusable 
containers  and  compost  organic  wastes. 

• Reduce  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  by  using 
cars  less  and  public  transportation  more,  by 
keeping  cars  well  tuned,  and  by  converting 
home  heating  from  fossil  fuels  (27%  of  green- 
house gases  in  Canada  are  generated  by  per- 
sonal uses). 

Work  to  develop  a sense  of  connection  with 
your  local  ecosystem. 

• Enhance  ecological  awareness  by  incor- 
porating symbols  from  nature  and  the  rhythm 
of  natural  cycles  into  worship,  prayer,  and 
liturgy. 

• Begin  educational  programmes  for  both 
adults  and  children  on  the  plant  and  animal 
species  who  make  up  the  local  ecosystem. 
Seek  to  understand  the  role  each  species  plays 
in  the  web  of  life. 

• Find  out  more  about  local  ecological 
problems  and  seek  out  practical,  small-scale 
projects  for  restoring  local  watersheds  and 
natural  areas. 


Mb 

Uernments  around  the  world  to 
adhere  to  international  commitments  to 
foster  just  and  sustainable  agricultural  and 
fishery  practices. 


• Express  your  solidarity  with  groups, 
organizations,  and  movements  seeking  land 
reform  (for  example,  Sem  Terre  in  Brazil, 
and  organizations  in  the  Philippines),  as  well 
as  those  struggling  for  ecologically  sound 
agricultural,  forestry,  and  fishery  practices. 


ISSm 


>out  the  ways  our  economic  system 
and  laws  endanger  the  Earth's  ecology. 


• Campaign  for  the  elimination  of  subsi- 
dies which  currently  promote  the  use  of  fossil 
fuels  and  nuclear  energy  over  sustainable 
alternatives  (solar,  wind,  etc.). 

• Examine  and  promote  ways  to  reform 
taxation  to  encourage  ecologically  sound 
practices  in  areas  such  as  forestry  and  trans- 
portation. 


: Support  initiatives  in  Canada  to  strengthen 
respect  for  Aboriginal  rights  and  to  resolve 
land  claims  in  a just  and  expedient  manner. 


• Urge  the  Canadian  government  to  take 
action  on  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Abo- 
riginal Peoples. 


Participate  in  the  international  campaign  to 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons. 


• Work  with  ABOLITION  2000  and  its 
Canadian  counterpart,  the  CANADIAN  NET- 
WORK to  Abolish  Nuclear  Weapons,  to 
advocate  immediate  steps  to  reduce  the 
nuclear  threat. °° 
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Resources  for  Action 


Ten  Days  for  Global  Justice 

947  Queen  Street  E.,  Toronto,  ON  M4M  1J9 

Information  and  educational  resources  on  Jubilee- 
related  issues  including  Fair  Trade,  land  reform,  and 
debt.  Ten  Days'  1999  action  program  will  focus  on  the 
theme,  "Release  from  Captivity,"  by  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  workers  who  sew  our  clothes  and 
make  our  shoes — both  in  Canada  and  in  the  South.  Mate- 
rials available  include: 

• Wear  Fair  Action  Cards:  Four  cards  in  one,  each  with  a 
different  focus  (free) 

• Education  and  Action  Guide:  A 28-page  booklet  with 
action  suggestions,  workshops,  cartoons  and  articles 
that  focus  on  garment  workers  within  the  wider  con- 
text of  our  'profits  before  people'  economy.  Cost:  $10 

• Faith  resource:  A 16-page  booklet  designed  for  use  in 
Sunday  worship,  parish/ congregation  education 
groups,  and  Sunday  School.  Explores  Jubilee  in  today's 
context  through  liturgy,  prayers,  songs,  scripture 
reflections  and  mini-  workshops.  Cost:  $5.00 

Also  available: 

• Lifting  the  Burden  of  Debt  and 

Freedom  from  Debt:  Peoples'  Movements  Against  Debt 

Ecumenical  Coalition  for  Economic  Justice 

947  Queen  St.  E.,  #208,  Toronto,  ON,  M4M  1J9 

Information  and  resources  on  issues  such  as  debt, 
unpaid  work,  the  Alternative  Federal  Budget,  the  "Tobin 
Tax,"  and  alternative  economic  indicators.  Currently 
working  on  the  theme,  "Towards  an  Economy  of  Hope." 
Resources  available  include: 

• Promises  to  Keep,  Miles  to  Go  is  an  easy-to-use  resource 
looking  at  Canada's  record  at  meeting  commitments  to 
eliminate  poverty.  Cost:  $9.95 

• Recolonization  or  Liberation:  The  Bonds  of  Structural 
Adjustment  and  the  Struggle  for  Emancipation,  a book 
examining  'structural  adjustment  programmes'  and 
alternatives.  Cost:  $8.95 

• Jubilee  2000:  Time  for  Debt  Remission,  a detailed  report 
of  the  issues  involved  in  the  cancellation  of  debts  for 
low  income  countries.  Cost:  $3.00 

• Economics  for  the  Earth,  a report  looking  at  economics 
from  an  ecological  perspective.  Cost:  $3.00 

• Out  of  the  Shadows:  Policies  and  Principles  to  Recognize 
Women's  Unpaid  Work,  a report  looking  at  ways  to 
formally  recognize  the  economic  contribution  of 
unpaid  work.  Cost:  $3.00 


Inter-church  Coalition  on  Africa 
129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4V  1N5 

Information  and  resources  on  economic  issues,  includ- 
ing debt,  in  the  African  context.  Resources  available 
include: 

• The  Human  Face  of  the  Economic  Crisis  in  Mozambique,  an 
eight  page  education  and  action  resource.  Cost:  $0.75 
per  copy. 

• Toward  a Moral  Economy,  a book  examining  the  root 
causes  of  poverty  and  the  struggles  for  political  and 
economic  justice.  Cost:  $12.00 

Taskforce  on  the  Churches  and  Corporate 
Responsibility 

129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  ON,  M4V  1N5 

Information  on  corporate  codes  of  conduct  and  eco- 
logical issues  such  as  climate  change,  forestry  practices, 
mining,  and  biotechnology. 

Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition 

151  Laurier  Ave.  E.,  Ottawa,  ON,  KIN  6N8 

Information  on  Aboriginal  rights  in  Canada,  including 
the  implementation  of  the  Royal  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

Project  Ploughshares 

Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  ON,  N2L  3G6 

Information  on  issues  of  militarism  and  disarmament, 
including  information  on  the  "Abolition  2000"  campaign 
to  eliminate  nuclear  arms. 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches 

3250  Bloor  St.  W.,  2nd  floor,  Etobicoke,  ON,  M8X  2Y4 
Information  on  the  "Campaign  2000"  initiative  to 
eliminate  child  poverty  in  Canada. 

Internet  sites  with  more  information: 

Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative: 
www.web.net/ -jubilee 

Ten  Days  for  Global  Justice:  www.web.net/~tendays 

Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa:  www.web.net/ -iccaf 

Project  Ploughshares:  www.ploughshares.ca 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches:  www.web.net/ -ccchurch 

Interchurch  Committee  on  Human  Rights  in  Latin 

America:  www.web.net/ -icchrla 

The  Halifax  Initiative: 

www.sierraclub.ca/national/halifax 

The  Alternative  Federal  Budget: 

www.policyalternatives.ca 
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Jubilee  9.000 

Global  campaign  to  release  the  world's  most  impoverished  nations 
from  THE  BONDAGE  OF  DEBT 


The  Jubilee  2000  campaign  is  a global 

campaign  to  convince  lending  nations  to  can- 
cel the  debts  of  the  world's  most  impover- 
ished countries.  Petitions  from  around  the  world 
urging  immediate  action  on  this  front  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  world's  economic  leaders  at  the  1999 
G-8  Summit  in  Germany. 

Religious  organizations  around  the  world  are 
calling  for  debt  cancellation  as  the  most  important 
moral  imperative  of  our  time.  Billions  of  people  are 
enslaved  by  international  debts  which  continue  to 
grow  and  which  can  never  be  repaid.  Struggling 
nations  are  forced  to  cut  essential  spending  on 
health  and  education  in  order  to  meet  debt  pay- 
ments. The  Jubilee  2000  campaign  challenges  us  to 
respond  to  the  hunger,  sickness,  poverty  and  eco- 
logical degradation  that  result  from  exorbitant 
transfers  of  wealth  from  the  poorest  nations  to  the 
rich. 

Origins  of  the  Debt 

The  mountain  of  debt  now  borne  by  poor  nations 
began  to  accumulate  in  the  1970s.  At  that  time,  a 
surplus  of  money  on  deposit  led  banks  and  other 
lenders  to  encourage  nations  to  borrow  with  little 
regard  to  how  the  monies  would  be  spent.  Often, 
loans  were  given  knowingly  to  corrupt 
governments  and  dictators.  Ordinary  people  had  no 
say  in  how  the  loans  would  be  used.  Some  of  the 
money  loaned  went  to  buy  weapons  and  to  build 
up  military  and  police  forces  often  used  to  oppress 
the  poor  and  voices  for  freedom  and  democracy. 
Some  of  the  money  loaned  was  siphoned  off  into 
the  pockets  of  corrupt  officials. 

In  the  1980's,  interest  rates  skyrocketed  while 
prices  for  the  export  goods  of  these  poor  nations 
fell  dramatically.  As  unpaid  interest  accumulated, 
their  loans  became  unmanageable,  indeed, 
unpayable.  Between  1981  and  1997,  the  poorer 
nations  paid  over  US$2.9  trillion  in  interest  and 
principal  payments — many  times  more  than  the 
US$568  billion  they  owed  in  1980 — yet  their  total 
debt  now  stands  at  US$2  trillion. 

This  means  that  there  is  now  a huge  and  continu- 
ous net  transfer  of  wealth  from  the  poor  nations  to 


the  rich.  Far  more  money  is  paid  out  to  creditors 
than  is  received  from  other  sources  such  as  foreign 
aid.  In  1996,  for  example,  the  poorer  nations  paid 
US$245  billion  to  creditor  nations  but  received  only 
US$58  billion  in  development  assistance. 

What  is  Structural  Adjustment? 

While  the  responsibility  for  the  debt  lies  largely 
with  both  lending  institutions  and  corrupt  govern- 
ments, it  is  the  poor  who  have  been  forced  to  bear 
most  of  the  debt  burden.  In  response  to  the  debt 
crisis,  institutions  like  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  World  Bank  imposed  stringent  austerity 
measures  on  poorer  nations  as  a condition  for  new 
loans  (most  of  which  were  used  to  pay  interest  on 
existing  loans).  These  measures  ("structural  adjust- 
ment programmes")  have  only  worsened  the  debt 
crisis  by  forcing  nations  to  focus  on  production  for 
export  while  cutting  essential  services  such  as 
health  and  education,  and  opening  markets  to 
cheaper  imports.  This  in  turn  has  led  to  higher 
unemployment,  increasing  poverty,  a widening  gap 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  ecological  degradation. 

We  do  not  expect  people  to  sacrifice  the  health 
and  education  of  their  children  to  continue  paying 
their  debts.  And  yet  millions  of  children  in  the  poor- 
est nations  die  each  year  of  poverty-related  causes 
while  their  governments  are  forced  to  make  pay- 
ments to  rich  countries  and  other  creditors.  Women 
are  also  forced  to  bear  an  unfair  burden  of  the  debt 
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A CALL  TO  JUBILEE 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  the  start  of  the  new  millennium  should 
be  a time  to  give  new  hope  to  the  impoverished  people  of  the  world. 

To  make  a new  beginning  we  believe  it  is  time  to  cancel  the  backlog  of 
unpayable  debts  of  the  most  impoverished  nations. 

We  call  upon  the  leaders  of  lending  nations  to  write  off  these  debts  by  the 
year  2000. 

We  urge  these  leaders  to  take  effective  steps  to  prevent  high  levels  of  debt 
building  up  again.  They  should  promote  sustainable  economic  and  social 
development  instead  of  supporting  measures  demanded  by  international 
financial  institutions  that  erode  health  care,  education  and  the 
environment,  further  impoverishing  the  poorest  populations  of  the  world. 

■ a new  beginning! 

A Call  For  Jubilee 

Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative 
P.O.  Box  772,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  2N6 
Tel:  416-922-1592  Fax:  416-922-0957 
Email:  jubilee@devp.org 
Website:  www.web.net/~jubilee 

1 Check  here  if  you  wish  to  participate  in  follow-up  action  on  the  issue  of  debt  remission  ^ 

NAME  (please  print) 

ADDRESS  / POSTAL  CODE  / EMAIL 

SIGNATURE 

Please  return  by  April  1, 1999,  to  Jubilee  Initiative,  P.O.  Box  772,  Toronto,  ON,  M4Y  2N6. 

This  petition  is  part  of  the  Jubilee  2000  campaign  involving  religious,  environmental,  labour,  women’s  and  social  justice  organizations  in 
Canada  and  around  the  world.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  Canadian  government  and  the  leaders  of  the  G-8  countries  in  June  1999. 

The  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative  is  a call  to  action  based  on  the  biblical  tradition  of  Jubilee. 


"Jubilee  2000  is  our  best  chance  in  a long  while 

TO  PUT  OUR  BELIEFS  TO  WORK — TOGETHER.  OUR 
WORLD  BELONGS  TO  GOD,  NOT  CREDITORS.  DEBT — 

PARTICULARLY  MASSIVE  AND  ILLEGITIMATE  DEBT 

ENSLAVES  AND  DISTORTS,  DRAINS  AND  IMPOVERISHES 
THE  MOST  VULNERABLE  AMONG  US.  In  GOD'S  WORLD 

there  is  Jubilee." 

(Peter  Varider  Meulen,  Christian  Reformed  Church  of  North  America) 


crisis  since  it  is  they  who  are  expected  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  government  services  in  health  and 
education  through  unpaid  work. 

A Question  of  Justice 

It  is  clear  that  the  cancellation  of  the  debt  of  the 
world's  poorest  nations  is  a question  of  justice,  not 
charity.  It  is  immoral  to  force  the  poor  to  pay  loans 
from  which  they  received  little  or  no  benefit.  It  is 
immoral  to  force  those  with  few  resources  to  carry  a 
burden  generated  by  usurious  interest  rates.  The 
poor  of  the  world  need  and  deserve  a fresh  start,  a 
generous  new  beginning  such  as  that  envisioned  by 
the  Biblical  tradition  of  Jubilee. 

The  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund  have  announced  plans  to  reduce  the  debt 
obligations  of  some  of  the  poorest  countries,  but 
their  initiative  falls  far  short  of  what  these  countries 
need  in  order  to  make  a fresh  start.  Their  plan, 
known  as  the  HIPC  (Highly  Indebted  Poor  Coun- 
tries) Initiative  will  ensure  that  these  countries  keep 
on  paying  as  much  debt  as  they  can  bear  while 
continuing  to  force  them  to  adopt  severe  economic 
and  social  measures.  In  fact,  a recent  agreement 
reached  in  this  plan  with  the  world's  poorest 
nation,  Mozambique,  actually  means  that  it  will  pay 
more  in  debt  payments  this  year  than  the  last  while 
future  payments  will  fall  only  slightly. 

In  contrast,  the  Jubilee  2000  campaign  calls  for 
the  complete  elimination  of  the  debt  of  the  world's 
poorest  nations.  Approximately  45  countries  would 
be  eligible  based  on  a criteria  of  high  levels  of 
poverty  and  debt  servicing  (amount  spent  on  debt 
payments)  and  low  spending  on  health  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  canceling  the  debt  of  these  nations  is 
relatively  small.  Private  banks  could  absorb  the 
share  owed  to  them  given  the  huge  profits  they 
have  accumulated  in  recent  years.  The  Canadian 
government  is  currently  owed  about  CDN$1.2  bil- 
lion by  the  poorest  nations,  but  the  actual  cost  of 
writing  off  this  debt  would  actually  be  considerably 
lower.  The  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  could  write  off  outstanding  loans  to  the 
poorest  by  drawing  on  their  vast  reserves,  and  in 


the  case  of  the  IMF,  by  selling  some  of  its  gold. 

The  Jubilee  2000  campaign  envisions  giving 
debtor  countries  a fresh  start  towards  genuine 
social,  economic,  and  ecological  revitalization.  Debt 
relief  and  future  loans  would  therefore  not  be  tied 
to  the  continued  adherence  to  structural  adjustment 
programmes.  As  well,  a clearer  set  of  rules  and 
mechanisms  for  international  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing would  be  established  where  borrowers  and 
lenders  share  responsibility  and  liability.  The  poor 
must  not  shoulder  the  burden  of  risk  for  the  mis- 
takes of  others. 

After  the  completion  of  this  first  phase  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  debts  of  the  poorest,  most  highly 
indebted  nations,  we  will  need  to  broaden  our  effort 
to  include  other  nations  whose  situation  is  only 
slightly  less  serious.  New  mechanisms  must  be  put 
in  place  which  will  enable  all  poor  nations  to  work 
for  the  timely  elimination  of  their  debts  without 
having  to  endanger  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
poor  and  of  ecosystems. 

Launching  the  Debt  Campaign 

On  Sunday,  September  27,  the  Jubilee  2000  Cam- 
paign will  be  launched  in  churches  across  Canada. 
This  date  roughly  coincides  with  Yom  Kippur — the 
Jewish  day  of  atonement  that  traditionally  marked 
the  start  of  the  Jubilee  year — which  begins  this  year 
on  the  evening  of  September  29. 

The  launch  of  the  Jubilee  2000  campaign  pro- 
vides a wonderful  opportunity  for  local  parishes 
and  church  congregations  to  focus  their  Sunday 
celebration  on  Jubilee  and  on  the  campaign  to  can- 
cel the  debts  of  the  world's  poorest  nations.  Try  to 
obtain  as  many  signatures  as  possible  for  the  debt 
petition  (using  the  copy  included  here  for  duplica- 
tion) and  meet  to  organize  how  to  educate  and 
gather  signatures  in  the  wider  community.  Now  is 
the  time  for  action!  Use  this  opportunity  to  educate 
others  about  this  problem  and  prepare  them  for 
follow-up  actions  aimed  at  addressing  the  needs  of 
a broader  group  of  nations  which  also  suffer  an 
intolerable  burden  of  debt.°° 
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SCARBORO  MISSIONS  RESOURCES 


Scarboro  Missions  Magazine 

Presents  the  stories  of  Scarboro  missionaries'  work  among  the  poor  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Read  about  issues  relating  to  our 
lives  as  Christians  in  the  modern  world:  about  mission  and  justice;  about 
ecumenism  and  interfaith  dialogue;  and  more. 

S CRiPTURAL  Posters 

Features  Gospel  passages,  beautifully  illustrated.  Ideal  for  school,  parish, 
home  or  office.  (12  posters  per  set;  actual  size:  17"  x 22") 

Also  available  as  NOTECARDS. 

World  Faiths  Study  Package 

Articles  from  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  and  other  sources  on  the  major 
world  religions  and  the  Catholic  Church's  dialogue  with  them. 

Justice  Package 

Articles  from  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  and  other  sources  on  the  gospel 
call  to  justice  and  social  action.  Also  highlights  Catholic  Social  Teaching. 


Please  send  me  the  following: 


□ Scarboro  Missions  Magazine 

□ 1 yr  subscription:  $8  Q 2 yr:  $15 

Q Scriptural  Posters: 

Suggested  donation:  $10 /set  of  12 
sets@$10/set  =$ 

□ Scriptural  Notecards 

Suggested  donation:  $8/  set  of  12 
sets  @ $8 /set  = $ 

Q World  Faiths  Study  Package: 

pkts  @ $10  ea.  = $ 

□ Justice  Package: 

pkts  @ $10  ea.  = $ 

TOTAL  =$ 


Please  send  me  the  following  VIDEO  PRODUCTIONS: 


2-part  video 

(Ngobe  indigenous;  Laity  in  mission) 

copy(ies) 

3-part  video 

(San  Jose  de  Ocoa;  Gerry  Heffernan) 

copy(ies) 

School  of  Experience 

(Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute) 

copy(ies) 

A Shared  Dream 

(The  history  of  Scarboro  Missions) 

copv(ies) 

Restless  Mission  Flame 

(Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  founder) 

copy(ies) 

Hope  For  The  Journey 

(Bishop  George  Marskell,  Brazil) 

copy(ies) 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies) 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copv(ies) 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  For  Justice 

(Fr.  Harvey  Steele) 

copy(ies) 

A Community  In  Mission 

copy(ies) 

Crosscurrent 

copy(ies) 

Foreman  of  Ocoa  (Fr.Lou  Quinn) 

copv(ies) 

$15  each  = $ 

$15  each  = $ 

$20  each  = $ 

$20  each  = $ 

$20  each  = $ 

$20  each  = $ 
$20  each  = $ 
$20  each  = $ 

$60  each  = $ 
$20  each  = $_ 
$20  each  = $ 
$16  each  = $ 

TOTAL  = $ 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED:  $ 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Authorizing  Signature 

Please  clip  this  page  and  send  with 
enclosed  cheque  or  money  order, 
payable  to  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On, 
M1M  1M4.  Tel:  416-261-7135; 

Fax:  416-261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net 
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Special  Issue: 


OCATIONS 


+ **<^veryone,  without  exception,  is 
called  to  cooperate  generously  in  the 
Church's  missionary  activity;  the  value  of 
prayer;  the  offering  up  of  sufferings  and  the  witness  our  lives  give. 
All  these  are  within  reach  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God." 


Inside 

• Our  Missionary 
Vocation 

• A Foundation 
for  Mission 

Scarboro’s  Lay 
Preparation  Programme 


• In  Memory 

Bishop  George  Marskell, 
S.F.M.,  1935-1998 
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October  1998  $1.00 
• Sent  Forth 

A new  group  of  Scarboro 
lay  missionaries  embark 
on  their  mission  journeys 


(Pope  John  Paul  II,  Message  for  World  Mission  Sunday  1998) 
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Thanksgiving 
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As  a way  of  giving  thanks 
please  use  the  enclosed 
envelope  and  help  us 
with  our  missionary  work 
around  the  world 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


YES!  To  a 

Missionary  Vocation 


By  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


ore  and  more  people 
today  are  experiencing  a 
deep  hunger  for  spiritu- 
ality. Material  things,  prosperity, 
and  personal  freedom  have  not 
quenched  the  thirst  in  their  souls. 
They  are  seeing  a world  around 
them  greatly  in  need  of  compas- 
sion, healing,  justice,  truth,  under- 
standing and  respect.  Such  ideals 
are  sprouting  forth,  inviting  them 
to  think  and  act  seriously  about 
making  a difference  in  our  world... 
right  now! 

Responding  to  these  ideals. 
Catholic  high  schools  and  colleges 
have  made  available  short  term 
opportunities  for  students  to  expe- 
rience life  among  the  poor  in  the 
Third  World.  In  fact,  people  of  all 
ages,  single  and  married,  are  seek- 
ing out  these  opportunities 
through  a variety  of  organizations. 
Upon  returning  the  travellers 
often  share  how  the  experience  has 
positively  affected  their  faith  in 
God,  their  understanding  of  them- 
selves and  their  own  culture,  and 
their  understanding  of  the  people 
in  these  foreign  lands.  Many  speak 
of  friendships  they  will  cherish, 
and  of  receiving  much  more  than 
what  they  brought  to  share.  They 
were  profoundly  awakened  by  the 
generosity,  faith  and  Spirit  of  God 
so  alive  among  the  people  they 
met. 

A New  Understanding 

Vatican  II  gave  the  Church  a 
new  understanding  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  at  work  everywhere  in  the 
world.  In  going  to  share  their 
experience  of  God,  missionaries 


discover  the  mystery  of  God's 
saving  presence  already  at  work 
among  the  peoples  and  cultures  to 
whom  they  have  been  sent. 

Soon  we  will  enter  the  next 
millennium.  What  does  this  mean 
for  the  missionary  vocation?  Does 
the  Church  have  a need  for  new 
missionaries? 

Yes — a resounding  Yes! — for 
those  who  are  willing  and  ready  to 
be  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  peoples  everywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  a call  to  serve  the 
Reign  of  God  in  bringing  new  life, 
hope,  and  love  to  wherever  God's 
people  are  weighed  down  with 
suffering  and  every  kind  of  loss.  It 
is  discerning  God  anew  for  them- 
selves. 

Today's  'signs  of  the  times' 
indicate  some  of  the  great  needs  to 
be  addressed  by  missionaries  in 
the  future: 

• establishing  a dialogue  of 
life  with  peoples  of  other  cultures 
and  faiths  through  friendship, 
service  and  faith  witness; 

• bringing  compassion  and 
hope  to  the  exploited  and  neglect- 
ed youth  trapped  in  the  world's 
congested  urban  centres; 


• bringing  new  life  to  the 
downtrodden;  to  the  victims  and 
refugees  of  war,  conflict,  and 
famine; 

• awakening  the  people  of 
God  to  their  dignity  and  their 
right  to  share  in  the  gifts  of  God's 
creation,  and  journeying  with 
them  in  their  struggle  against  all 
forms  of  oppression  and  injustice; 

• working  to  reclaim  our 
world  environment  from  the 
forces  of  greed  and  destruction. 

"Our  missionary  calling  is  to 
become  saints,"  Monsignor  John 
Mary  Fraser,  Scarboro  Missions' 
founder,  once  said  to  a group  of 
seminarians  many  years  ago.  As 
we  approach  the  new  millennium, 
Scarboro  priests  and  lay  mission- 
aries are  still  guided  by  this  ideal. 
They  are  called  to  live  a lifestyle 
that  is  simple,  faith-filled,  and 
joyful.  They  are  invited  to  engage 
all  their  energies  and  talents  for 
the  sake  of  the  Reign  of  God, 
always  trusting  in  God  to  guide 
and  support  them.  By  reflecting 
the  person  of  Christ  in  this  way, 
they  will  be  beacons  of  hope  for  a 
world  yearning  to  know  God's 
love  and  to  be  fulfilled  in  its  des- 
tiny.oo 


"There  is  so  much  at  stake  now,  that  we  are  talking  of  a 
total  giving,  where  there  is  no  turning  back.  The 
mission  of  Christ  is  worthy  of  a lifetime.  Now 
is  the  time  to  look  over  the  horizon  to  the  world 
that  awaits  us  and  see  things  another  way  as 
Jesus  did."  Fr.  Robert  (Buddy)  Smith,  SFM,  1933-1997 
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By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

ne  of  the  passages 
in  scripture  that 
makes  me  want  to 
shout,  "It  is  really  true!"  is 
the  passage  of  Mark  10:29- 
30  where  Jesus  says: 

" There  is  no  one  who  has  given 
up  home,  brothers  and  sisters, 
mother , father , or  children,  or 
lands,  for  my  sake  and  for  the 
Gospel,  who  will  not  receive  in 
this  age  a hundred  times  as 
much..." 

I can  truly  say  that  my  life  is  so 
much  richer  because  of  respond- 
ing to  Jesus'  call  to  walk  with 
Him  overseas.  After  nearly  25 
years  of  living  and  working  here 
in  Japan,  I look  at  the  whole 
world  through  very  different 
eyes.  Needless  to  say  I am  deeply 
grateful  for  this  experience  and 
cannot  think  of  anything  that 
would  have  given  me  as  much 
joy. 

But  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
My  first  five  years  in  Japan  were 
years  of  intense  struggle,  loneli- 
ness, and  pain.  Jesus  said, 

"Unless  a grain  of  wheat  falls 
into  the  ground  and  dies  it 
remains  a single  grain."  Well,  I 
had  to  die  to  Canadian  culture,  to 
the  Canadian  mind-set,  not  once 
but  a thousand  times,  and  learn 
to  extend  my  roots  within  the  soil 
of  Japan. 

Dying  to  oneself  is  painful. 
Lots  of  people  come  to  Japan  and 
are  excited  from  the  very  first 
moment  they  set  foot  in  the  coun- 
try. I remember  looking  at  all  the 
drab,  crowded  buildings  and 


thinking,  "Goodness,  this  is  what 
I am  choosing  for  my  life!  Am  I 
up  to  this?  Is  this  what  I really 
want?"  I missed  my  family  and 
friends  immensely. 

The  two  years  of  language 
studies  were  slow  and  difficult. 
Even  when  I had  finished  I could 
hardly  put  a half-decent  sentence 
together.  Because  of  my  lack  of 
language  I found  it  extremely 
hard  to  make  new  friends.  I also 
had  a difficult  time  stomaching 
raw  fish  and  other  Japanese  cui- 
sine. As  well,  there  were  times 
when  I found  the  seriousness  of 
the  people  really  hard  to  take.  It 
is  a culture  with  lots  of  rules  on 
how  to  do  things  the  correct  way. 
And  many  times  the  correct  way 
was  different  from  my  way. 

I started  out  trying  to  speak 
perfect  Japanese  and  got  very 
discouraged.  I constantly  got 
things  backwards.  In  one  of  my 
early  sermons  I once  tried  to 
challenge  people  to  trust  in  God's 
love  and  told  them  instead  that 
they  would  be  better  off  just 
forgetting  about  God.  But  gradu- 
ally, through  a good  dose  of 
grace,  I learned  that  God  was 
working  through  me,  not 
through  the  perfect  me  that  I 
wanted  to  be,  but  through  the 
very  weak,  struggling  and  imper- 
fect person  that  I am. 

I still  remember  the  first  per- 
son with  whom  I was  able  to 
speak  on  a deep  level.  She  was  76 
and  dying.  In  her  hospital  room 
we  spoke  openly  about  her 
approaching  death  in  my  very 
imperfect  Japanese.  Then  others 
would  come  in  to  visit  and  speak 


in  perfect  Japanese  about  her 
joining  them  for  coffee  when  she 
got  out  of  the  hospital.  Her  fami- 
ly knew  all  kinds  of  Japanese 
priests  and  yet  she  specifically 
told  them  that  she  wanted  me  to 
lead  her  wake  and  funeral  ser- 
vice. Her  life,  her  love  and  her 
respect  for  me  gave  me  the 
strength  to  keep  struggling.  She 
gave  me  hope  that  I could  reach 
people. 

Now  25  years  later  I work  in  a 
parish  of  1000  Christians  in  the 
city  of  Yokohama.  In  the  nine 
years  that  I have  been  at  this 
parish  it  has  grown  by  over  200 
people.  One  of  the  most  satisfy- 
ing times  for  me  is  instructing 
people  who  are  interested  in 
being  baptized.  Some  are  really 
struggling  mentally,  some  are 
just  looking  for  deeper  peace, 
and  some  are  profoundly  search- 
ing for  God.  Over  and  over  again 
their  journeys  open  my  eyes  to 
the  different  ways  that  God  is 
touching  people.  Though  99  per- 
cent of  the  people  here  are  not 
Christian,  almost  on  a weekly 
basis  new  people  keep  coming  to 
the  door.  Their  presence  makes 
me  so  much  more  aware  of  God's 
activity  in  our  world. 

Trust 

People  let  you  in  on  the  good 
times  and  difficult  ones.  They 
share  their  joys  and  sorrows.  My 
life  is  filled  with  a richness  of 
experiences  where  people  trust 
me.  Recently  I led  the  wake  and 
funeral  of  a good  friend.  He  was 
52  years  old.  I had  baptized  him 
and  his  wife  three  years  ago. 
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There  were  over  500  people  at 
the  wake  and  another  300  at  the 
funeral.  Although  he  and  his 
wife  were  Christians,  all  of  his 
family  and  three-quarters  of  the 
people  present  were  not. 

At  both  the  wake  and  funeral  I 
had  the  chance  to  speak  about 
Christ  and  the  hope  that  the 
Gospel  gave  to  Mr.  Homma  in 
the  midst  of  his  suffering.  After 
the  wake  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  his  brothers  told  me  that 
they  had  been  able  to  see  in  their 
brother  incredible  strength  in  the 
face  of  death  and  could  not 
understand  where  it  had  come 
from.  But  in  listening  to  me  they 
realized  it  had  come  through  his 
faith.  His  mother  thanked  me  for 
the  joy  I had  brought  her  son  on 
his  deathbed.  It  is  moments  like 
these  when  people  trust  you  so 
deeply  and  let  you  into  the  pain 
and  joy  of  their  lives  that  make 
my  life  here  so  incredibly  satisfy- 
ing. 

In  the  parish  where  I am  now 
working  we  are  just  celebrating 
the  blessing  of  a new  church. 
There  were  times  in  the  process 
when  I was  made  very  aware 
that  East  is  East  and  West  is 
West.  I thought  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  bring  in  a Japanese  priest 
who  knew  how  to  communicate 
more  effectively  with  the  build- 
ing committee.  Yet  the  very  peo- 
ple who  got  frustrated  with  me 
(and  I with  them)  told  me  that 
this  church  would  never  have 


Fr.  John  Carten  visits  a Shinto  Shrine  in  Japan.  Fr.  John  has  been  living  and 
serving  among  the  Japanese  people  for  nearly  25  years. 


been  built  if  I was  not  here.  I had 
the  gift  to  unite  the  people,  let 
them  use  their  gifts,  and  keep 
them  united  during  all  the  diffi- 
culties. Over  and  over  again  we 
surmounted  impossible  prob- 
lems. Over  and  over  again  God 
worked  through  us  in  our  limita- 
tions. But  it  is  God's  work,  and 
God  "doing  far  more  than  we  can 
ask  or  imagine." 

Several  months  ago  I had  a 
visit  from  a non-Christian  lady 
whom  I had  not  seen  or  heard 
from  in  15  years  when  I had 
worked  in  southern  Japan.  She 
traveled  1200  kilometres  to  thank 
me  for  helping  her  and  her  son  so 
many  years  ago  when  she  had 
returned  from  the  United  States 
following  a divorce.  I could  not 
remember  what  I had  done  that 
was  so  great  but  she  said  it  had 
given  her  hope  to  keep  going  at  a 
time  when  not  even  her  family 
would  speak  to  her. 

I have  come  to  love  Japan  and 


the  people  very  deeply.  They 
have  become  my  friends,  my 
family.  My  life  is  so  much  richer 
because  of  this  cross-cultural 
journey.  Yes,  I continue  to  strug- 
gle with  the  language.  Thankful- 
ly, I can  laugh  at  myself  a lot 
more  than  before,  but  it  is  still  a 
real  struggle  at  times.  And  yes, 
there  are  still  many  times  of  lone- 
liness. Even  so,  I am  continually 
amazed  at  how  the  Lord  contin- 
ues to  work  through  me.  Most  of 
the  time  I am  unaware  of  the 
effect  I am  having,  but  only  real- 
ize later  how  God  has  worked. 
This  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  I have  learned.  To 
offer  up  each  day  just  as  you  are, 
with  all  the  struggles  and  limita- 
tions, and  let  God  work  through 
us  in  whatever  way  God  desires. 
And  work  God  will! 

As  Jesus  promised,  I have 
received  a hundredfold  several 
times  over  and  the  journey  is  not 
over  yet.°° 
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‘ZW?  YOatten, 


In  October  1988,  ten  years  ago  this  month,  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Mike  Traher  sent  this 
response  to  a letter  he  received  from  a young  man  who  asked  why  Fr.  Mike  became  a priest. 


"For  me  priesthood 

IS  MY  WAY  OF  LOVING 
PEOPLE, 

HELPING  THEM,  AND 
SERVING  THEM 
THROUGH  MY  LIFE 
AND  GIFTS." 


/ """jffc  hank  you  for  your  very  fine  letter.  First  of  all  may  I say  that  it's  nice  to 
V / hear  from  you,  and  that  I'm  really  happy  you  are  ready  to  make  your  con- 
firmation  soon.  Confirmation  is  a serious  step  for  us  in  our  faith  because  it 
is  saying  to  God  and  to  the  Church  that  we  are  ready  to  stand  on  our  own  feet  as  a 
follower  of  Christ.  The  world  we  live  in  today  really  needs  people  who  have  good 
values,  and  especially  people  whose  faith  is  alive  and  who  are  eager  to  serve  the 
needs  of  others,  especially  the  poor  and  those  who  are  neglected  or  suffering  in  our 
world,  often  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

You  asked  me  in  your  letter  why  I became  a priest  and  I'll  try  to  answer  you  as 
best  I can.  It  began  simply  with  the  feeling  that  I wanted  to  help  people.  When  I was 
in  grades  8 and  9, 1 started  thinking  about  my  future  and  it  seemed  that  being  a 
doctor  was  one  of  the  best  ways  to  help  people.  But  having  been  an  altar  boy  for 
five  years  I also  had  some  thoughts  about  becoming  a priest,  but  I never  told 
anyone.  I thought  they'd  just  laugh.  Then  in  grades  9 and  10  I began  to 
think  more  about  it  and  even  to  pray  about  it  so  that  I would  best  know 
what  God  wanted  me  to  do  in  my  future. 

Somehow  I felt  in  my  own  heart  that  whatever  I did  it  would  be 
connected  with  the  gospels.  I began  to  realize  that  the  values  of  Jesus 
and  the  way  Jesus  lived  and  helped  people — speaking,  curing,  for- 
giving, teaching,  even  dying  for  people,  giving  up  his  life  on  the 
cross— was  the  best  way  that  I could  live  my  life.  So  I gradually 
began  to  accept  that  I must  at  least  try  to  see  if  I could  be  a priest. 

In  high  school  I had  priest  friends  who  would  write  to  me  and  I 
would  visit  them  in  Toronto,  London  and  Hamilton.  I think  those 
friendships  helped  me  to  see  that  priests  are  human  beings  just  like 
everyone  else.  They  like  to  laugh,  tell  jokes,  be  serious,  enjoy  friends, 
pray,  play  sports,  and  work  hard  for  people  in  many  different  ways. 

Something  that  eventually  made  a big  difference  in  my  life  was  the  contact  I 
had  with  Scarboro  Missions.  In  grade  6 I sold  magazines  for  them,  a mission  maga- 
zine with  stories  about  their  missionaries  in  China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Japan 
and  other  countries. 

Since  my  family  bought  a subscription  I continued  to  read  the  stories  at  home. 
When  it  came  time  to  decide  after  high  school  what  I would  do,  I decided  to  become 
a missionary  priest  and  joined  Scarboro  Missions.  After  I was  ordained  I was  sent  to 
work  in  the  Philippines. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  I have  been  in  the  priesthood  (18  years  already)  I 
can  say  that  I became  a priest  because  it  was  God  calling  me  very  gently  and  care- 
fully to  serve  His  people. 

I liked  the  adventure  of  becoming  a missionary  and  going  to  foreign  lands  and 
different  cultures  to  live  my  faith,  to  build  up  the  Church  there.  But  underneath, 
too,  I never  wanted  to  be  a priest  in  Canada  because  I felt  that  life  here  was  easy 
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and  full  of  material  things. 

I wanted  to  be  challenged, 
to  go  where  I felt  God  was 
calling  me  even  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  earth. 

While  I was  growing 

up,  I never  wanted  to  have  a lot  of  things,  like  lots 
of  clothes,  money,  a nice  car.  Yet  I always  had  enough  at  home,  and  always  had 
some  money  because  of  my  small  jobs  after  school.  I was  ready  to  give  all  of  that  up 
because  becoming  a missionary  became  my  goal  in  life,  if  God  wanted  me. 

What  did  I miss?  I think  I missed  having  my  own  family,  but  then  I was 
welcomed  into  many  families  wherever  I went.  I think  I missed  having  a partner  in 
life  through  marriage,  but  I have  come  to  be  friends  with  some  very  fine  women 
with  whom  I can  share  my  ideals,  my  feelings,  and  both  my  joys  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

I think  in  many  ways  I have  been  given  much  more  than  I have  missed.  God  has 
been  very  good  to  me  throughout  my  life  and  priesthood.  I am  very  thankful  for 
my  family's  support.  My  mother  often  wrote  me  letters  when  I was  in  the  seminary 
and  later  overseas.  She  and  my  father  always  prayed  for  me  and  helped  me  in 
whatever  I needed.  My  brothers  and  sister  were  good  to  me  when  I was  home  on 
vacation. 

Most  of  all  though,  I realize  now  that  being  a priest  is  doing  something  that 
makes  me  happiest.  I wouldn't  want  to  be  anything  else.  I know  God  loves  me,  and 
I have  loved  the  people  I served.  They  always  welcomed  me  into  their  communities 
and  families.  I still  get  letters  and  pictures  from  friends  in  the  Philippines.  So  I 
guess  it's  a mutual  thing — if  you  love  people,  they  will  love  you  in  return,  and 
maybe  that's  the  simplest  way  to  say  it.  For  me  priesthood  is  my  way  of  loving 
people,  helping  them,  and  serving  them  through  my  life  and  gifts. 

Finally,  all  this  is  really  God  reaching  through  me  to  others.  And  in  the  process  I 
too  am  served,  helped,  and  changed  for  the  better.  Being  a priest  doesn't  mean  you 
are  perfect,  or  that  you  have  all  the  answers;  but  rather,  that  like  Jesus  you  become 
a servant  of  people,  announcing  the  Good  News  of  God's  love  for  us  by  your  good 
words,  deeds,  and  a loving  heart. 

Thank  you  for  writing,  Warren.  God  bless  you  and  your  class  especially  as  you 
come  to  the  day  of  your  confirmation. 


Fr.  Mike  Traher 
with  the  people  of 
Candeleria  barrio, 
Bukidnon, 
Philippines  (1984). 

This  was  Fr.  Mike's 
last  year  in  the 
Philippines  after 
being  assigned 
there  in  1974. 
Returning  to 
Canada  he  has 
since  served  on 
the  Society's 
General  Council 
and  been  involved 
in  promoting 
vocations  to  mission. 


Sinceteiy, 
jkz*  /K ike 
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Contradictions 


By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 


One  day  in  the  early  1960s, 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr. 
Longie  McLean  and  I were  travel- 
ling in  a small  boat  on  Cabalian 
Bay  in  Southern  Leyte,  Philip- 
pines. Along  the  way,  Fr.  Longie 
turned  to  me  and  said:  "It  amazes 
me  that  I am  here  after  being  born 
and  raised  in  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia!  It  blows  my  mind  that  I am 
on  this  side  of  the  world  and  that 
I could  even  find  my  way  here." 

I have  a sense  of  that  amaze- 
ment when  I reflect  on  the  gift  of 
my  vocation  as  a missioner  in 
another  country  and  culture.  It 
has  been  a life  of  ups  and  downs, 
grace  and  sin,  generosity  and 
selfishness,  and  all  other  contra- 
dictions, but  a life  I thank  God  for. 
It  has  changed  the  way  I look  at 
things  and  also  to  a degree,  my 
lifestyle. 

When  I first  arrived  in  the 
Philippines  in  1959,  the  poverty  of 
the  people  shocked  me.  A regular 
sight  was  a small  or  large  coffin 
being  brought  to  the  church  for  a 
blessing  for  the  deceased.  Many 
of  these  deaths  occurred  as  a 
result  of  an  illness  or  disease 
which  could  have  been  cured  or 
prevented.  The  family  simply  had 
no  money  to  buy  the  needed  med- 
icine, and  often  could  barely 
afford  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Being  a priest  from  Canada,  I 
had  a ready-made  position  within 
the  community  (over  90  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  Philippines 
are  Catholic).  I also  had  access  to 
money  through  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' supporters.  Another  thing  I 
had,  as  did  all  Scarboro  priests, 
was  a desire  to  help  people.  I was 
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there  to  help  them  and  I travelled 
halfway  around  the  world  to  do 
just  that.  That  gave  me  a great 
feeling.  And  besides  helping  them 
with  their  troubles,  I was  going  to 
help  them  get  to  heaven.  Talk 
about  being  important! 

So  the  first  years  of  my  life  in 
mission  were  spent  doing  things 
for  the  people.  With  other  Scar- 
boro priests  and  the  Sisters  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries,  and  with 
support  from  Canadian  churches, 
schools  were  built,  even  a hospital 
came  into  existence.  We  helped 
set  up  credit  unions  as  one  way  to 
help  alleviate  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  They  accepted  us  because 
they  knew  we  were  for  them.  We 
had  Mass  schedules  for  all  the 
villages,  and  mornings  would 
find  us  in  some  village  celebrating 
Mass  and  the  Sacraments. 

Along  with  these  activities  and 
because  of  work  in  lay  leadership 
programmes  and  community 
organizing,  and  also  because  of 
the  atrocities  that  were  taking 
place  under  then-president  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos,  I gradually  became 
more  attentive  to  what  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed  were  saying. 

Many  things  happened  that 
made  me  pause.  I met  poor  peo- 
ple whose  faith  and  spirituality 
put  me  to  shame.  I met  families 
living  in  very  poor  conditions, 
conditions  that  would  crush  me, 
yet  they  had  a joy  that  was  tangi- 
ble. Little  by  little  I began  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  a lot 
better  to  journey  with  the  people, 
in  true  solidarity  with  them, 
instead  of  just  doing  things  for  the 
people. 


For  more  than  30  years,  Fr.  Pat  Kelly 
served  among  the  poor  in  the 
Philippines.  Today  Fr.  Pat  is  serving 
in  Guyana. 


Another  turning  point 
occurred  in  the  late  1980s.  I was 
pastor  of  a parish  which  was  very 
much  involved  in  the  ecological 
issue  of  preserving  the  forest  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  Filipino  Redemptorist 
mission  team  of  laity  and  priests 
worked  there  for  a time.  They 
were  always  insistent  that  the 
people  themselves  must  'own'  the 
struggle  and  we  only  journey 
with  them,  sharing  our  faith  and 
committing  ourselves  to  be  Good 
News  to  the  poor,  deprived,  and 
oppressed  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. 

As  I said  before,  my  life  is  full 
of  contradictions,  but  I do  really 
believe  that  now,  in  our  day,  we 
must  be  on  the  side  of  the  poor. 
Because  of  economic  and  political 
policies,  more  people  than  ever 
before  are  suffering,  abused, 
exploited,  oppressed,  pushed  to 
the  margins. 

I believe  that  if  we  commit 
ourselves  to  the  side  of  the  poor, 
the  Jesus  who  is  in  the  poor  will 
evangelize  us!  And  our  journey 
together  with  them  in  the  abiding 
presence  of  our  God  will  never 
fail  to  amaze  us!°° 
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IN  MEMORY 


^?ishop  ^^eorge  //tarskell,  s.f.m. 

1935-98 


Bishop  George  visits  a local  carpenter.  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


"I  am  grateful  for  my  vocations: 
Christian,  priesthood,  and  episcopacy." 


ishop  George  Marskell 
passed  away  on  July  2 in  the 
city  of  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas, 
Brazil.  After  being  diagnosed  with 
pancreatic  cancer  here  in  Canada, 
he  opted  not  to  take  chemothera- 
py and  travelled  back  to  Brazil  as 
soon  as  he  was  well  enough.  He 
told  us  that  he  had  lived  most  of 
his  life  there  and  that  was  where 
he  wanted  to  die. 

Born  in  Hamilton  of  working- 
class  parents,  he  was  raised  and 
educated  in  the  Catholic  faith. 
After  graduation  from  high 
school,  he  became  a priest  and 
missionary  with  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and  in 
1961  was  assigned  to  serve  in 
Brazil. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  memorial 
comes  as  part  of  Scarboro  Missions 
vocation  issue.  Bishop  George's 
life  is  truly  an  example  of  a man 
who  felt  called  to  live  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel.  "George  was 
never  a bishop  of  the  people;  he 
was  a bishop  with  his  people," 
says  Mike  O'Kane,  a longtime 
friend  and  colleague  of  Bishop 
George;  "George  loved  the  people 
and  he  loved  the  country;  that 
was  his  mission,  that  was  his 
love." 

Within  three  years  of  his 
arrival  in  Amazonas,  George 
became  fluent  in  Portuguese  and 
began  to  understand  as  well  the 
culture  and  ways  of  the  cabocolo — 
the  peasant  farmers  and  fishers  of 
the  interior  of  Brazil.  Later,  as 
their  bishop,  he  became  a strong 
voice  for  their  rights,  opposing 
those  who  would  drive  them  off 
their  lands  or  overfish  the 


resources  of  the  Amazon  river. 

In  1975  the  bishops  of  Brazil 
formed  a Land  Pastoral  Commis- 
sion which  received  the  Right  to 
Livelihood  Award,  often  called 
the  Alternative  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
in  1991.  As  National  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  commission.  Bishop 
George  travelled  to  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  to  receive  this  presti- 
gious honour. 

Just  weeks  before  his  death, 
George  returned  to  Brazil  for 
Holy  Week  and  celebrated  the 
Easter  Mass  in  the  small  cathedral 
of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 
Weakened  by  the  cancer,  he  was 
unable  to  meet  with  the  many 
people  who  wanted  to  talk  with 
him.  "I  know  him,"  they  would 
say  after  perhaps  travelling  for 
hours  from  remote  Amazon  vil- 
lages. Throughout  his  life  in  mis- 
sion, Bishop  George's  house  was 
always  open,  especially  for  the 
poorest  of  the  people. 

We  here  at  Scarboro  Missions 


will  miss  him.  He  was  our  fellow 
missionary  and  friend  who  gave 
us  wisdom  and  life.  The  people 
among  whom  he  lived  as  "servant 
and  friend"  will  miss  him  too.  He 
ate  with  them,  laughed  and  cried 
with  them;  he  mixed  his  sweat 
with  theirs.  He  knew  them  and 
they  knew  him.  Familiar  words! 

Bishop  George's  life  and  death 
were  celebrated  here  in  Canada 
and  in  Amazonas.  In  1984  he  had 
written  in  his  Will,  "I  want  to  be 
buried  in  the  cemetery  amongst 
the  people  I was  called  by  God,  in 
His  love,  to  serve."  As  he  wished, 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cathedral 
cemetery,  in  a simple  crypt  pre- 
pared by  the  people.  May  all  of  us 
continue  to  be  strengthened 
through  his  intercession.^ 

Editor's  note:  In  early  1999 
Scarboro  Missions  plans  to  dedi- 
cate a full  issue  to  George  and  the 
Scarboro  missionaries  ivho  have 
served  in  the  Brazil  mission. 
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It  was  as  if  Vinicio  had  been  looking 

FOR  SOMEONE  TO  CHALLENGE  HIM, 

TO  PRESENT  HIM  WITH  SOMETHING  THAT 
WOULD  GIVE  MEANING  TO  HIS  LIFE. 


he  door  is 
always  open  at 
Christ  The  Good 
Shepherd  Seminary  and 
there  always  seems  to  be 
someone  passing  through 
it.  Some  of  these  people 
are  family  members  of 
the  seminarians  and  have 
come  to  visit.  Others  are 
simply  friends  of  the 
seminary,  local  people 
living  in  the  town  of 
Chambo  where  the  semi- 
nary is  located.  They  just 
stop  by  to  say  hello,  share 
prayer  or  the  Eucharist, 
drop  off  some  produce 
for  the  seminary's  con- 
sumption, or  simply 
inquire  how  everything 
is  going.  Still  others  are 
curiosity  quenchers, 
mostly  young  people 
who  have  heard  about 
the  seminary  but  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

So  they  come  in  groups  of  two  or 
three  to  'check  it  out.'  There  are 
also  those  young  men  who  come, 
drawn  to  the  seminary  for  rea- 
sons known  only  to  God.  They 
are  easy  to  identify. 

Arriving  alone  or  sometimes 
with  a friend  or  family  member, 
they  usually  ask  first  to  talk  to 
one  of  the  resident  seminarians. 
Only  after  a lengthy  chat  do  they 
look  for  me  as  director,  mostly  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  seminarian 
who  will  accompany  them  and 
remain  with  us  as  we  sit  and  talk. 

The  conversation  is  always 
exceedingly  interesting,  very 
much  two-sided  and  peppered 


with  questions:  Who  are  you? 
Where  do  you  come  from?  Who 
or  what  brought  you  here?  Why 
have  you  come?  Who  or  what  are 
you  looking  for?  Many  times  one 
question  is  answered  with  anoth- 
er: What  do  you  do  at  this  semi- 
nary? How  do  you  do  it?  Why  do 
you  do  it? 

The  seminarian  answers  the 
questions  directed  to  the  semi- 
nary; after  all,  young  people 
know  best  how  to  communicate 
with  their  peers.  In  the  end,  the 
purpose  of  the  visit  becomes 
clear:  they  are  on  a quest.  A few 
know  exactly  what  they  are  look- 
ing for;  most  are  unclear,  but 
obviously  very  sincere.  They  are 


looking  for  something  and 
come  to  see  for  themselves 
if  the  seminary  is  that 
'something.' 

The  seminarian  takes 
the  opportunity  to  relate 
his  own  journey,  his  own 
questions,  his  own  quest, 
highlighting  the  similari- 
ties between  the  visitor 
and  himself.  He  under- 
lines the  fact  that  he  is  still 
journeying  and  suggests 
that  what  the  visitor  needs 
is  an  experience  of  the 
seminary  and  accordingly 
invites  him  to  share  in  the 
life  of  the  seminary  for  a 
time.  The  time  can  vary 
between  one  week  to  over 
a year.  There  is  no  rush. 
The  time  necessary  for  the 
experience  is  determined 
by  God. 

Vinicio  is  one  of  these 
young  men.  After 
dozens  of  brief  visits  to  the  semi- 
nary we  became  good  friends. 
Finally,  he  asked  if  he  could  have 
such  an  experience.  When  I asked 
him  why,  he  responded  that  he 
didn't  know.  All  he  knew  was 
that  when  he  was  in  the  seminary 
he  was  more  at  peace  with  him- 
self and  the  world.  I told  him  it 
would  be  a great  risk  on  his  part 
because  no  one  knew  what  the 
outcome  would  be.  Unknown  to 
me,  he  loved  taking  risks. 

I told  him  that  I would,  as  his 
friend,  be  constantly  offering  him 
opportunities  that  would  force 
him  to  grow,  to  be  all  that  he 
could  be  and  more.  “Like  what?" 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


the  Gospel  of  Life 

WHICH  CONSUMES  US 
CANNOT  BE  HINDERED, 
OR  SUPPRESSED, 

OR  CONFINED. 


he  asked.  "For  starters,"  I replied, 
"your  first  challenges  include  the 
need  to  learn  how  to  cook;  to 
wash  and  iron  your  own  clothes; 
to  spend  two  hours  every  day  in 
the  seminary  garden  under  the 
hot  sun,  planting,  weeding,  har- 
vesting; to  pray  every  day;  to 
look  after  the  seminary  animals; 
to  learn  Quichua,  the  language  of 
your  Indigenous  brothers  and 
sisters;  to  do  pastoral  work  in 
one  of  the  outlying  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods; to  participate  in 
keeping  the  seminary  clean;  and 
to  continue  your  studies  towards 
completing  your  secondary  edu- 
cation." 

He  didn't  even  wince.  It  was 
almost  as  if  he  had  been  looking 
for  someone  to  challenge  him,  to 


Stella  Gutierrez 


present  him  with  something  that 
would  give  meaning  to  his  life. 

He  accepted  without  hesitation. 

The  seminary  experience  that 
Vinicio  undertook  is  still  in 
progress  after  more  than  a year. 
During  that  time  I have  present- 
ed him  with  more  challenges.  He 
has  accepted  each  one  with 
enthusiasm  and  not  only  done 
well  but  has  thrived  on  them.  He 
is  very  happy  at  the  seminary,  his 
face  radiating  his  joy  at  being 
there.  Nevertheless,  he  is  not  a 
seminarian,  at  least  not  yet.  Per- 
haps he  will  never  be.  That 
doesn't  worry  me  at  all. 

At  the  very  least,  I know  that 
this  experience  will  have  helped 
him  to  become  a more  committed 
Christian  and  active  member  of 
this  local  Church.  He  says 
to  date  it  has  done  much  to 
fill  a large  void  which  he 
j has  felt  in  his  life  up  to 
now;  however,  the  void  is 
not  completely  filled  yet. 
Soon  he  will  discover  that 
each  one  of  us  has  this  void 
and  that  only  God  can  fill  it, 
if  only  we  give  Him  the 
chance  to  do  so. 


Serafin  Gualaguiza  helps  in  the  repair  of 
the  seminary  building.  At  Christ  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  Chambo,  Ecuador,  the 
seminarians  do  all  chores  including 
cooking,  gardening,  and  maintenance. 


Certain  Things  in 
Common 

Vinicio's  story  and  jour- 
ney resonates  with  me. 
Although  we  are  ages  and 
cultures  apart,  we  do  share 
certain  things  in  common. 
Letting  God  into  our  lives 
has  involved  risking,  chal- 
lenging, and  daring. 
Accepting  God's  invitation 


to  be  a priest  is  not  for  the  faint- 
hearted. It  requires  an  openness 
to  the  Spirit  and  a generosity  of 
heart  that  often  lies  dormant  in 
us,  waiting  patiently  to  be  nur- 
tured to  life.  Once  awakened, 
however,  it  begins  to  fill  that 
'void'  of  which  Vinicio  speaks 
because  it  is  the  key  which  allows 
us  to  be  literally  consumed  by  the 
Gospel,  which  is  life.  And  if  this 
is  true  of  God's  invitation  to  be  a 
priest  it  is  even  more  so  of  His 
invitation  to  be  a missionary 
priest,  for  the  Gospel  of  Life 
which  consumes  us  cannot  be 
hindered,  or  suppressed,  or  con- 
fined. It  is  destined  to  reach  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  regardless  of 
the  risks,  the  challenges,  the 
obstacles  that  present  themselves 
along  the  way. 

As  I do  with  Vinicio,  I chal- 
lenge any  reader  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine  with  an  openness 
to  the  Spirit  and  a generosity  of 
heart  to  take  that  risk,  accept  that 
challenge,  dare  to  experience  the 
life  of  the  missionary  priest.  I am 
a Scarboro  missionary  priest  and 
I thank  God  for  allowing  me  to 
be  a part  of  the  Scarboro  mission- 
ary community,  His  instrument, 
which  allows  me  to  be  consumed 
by  the  Gospel 
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(C  / carboro  missionaries,  priests  and  laity, 

are  sent  out  as  members  of  the  Canadian 
*&2e**-^  Church  to  continue  Christ's  mission  to 
the  world.  We  strive  to  celebrate  God's  love  among 
the  peoples  to  whom  we  go,  to  build  up  the  commu- 
nities of  faith,  and  offer  a simple  witness  of  service 
to  the  human  needs  we  encounter  or  have  been 
invited  to  address. 

Mike  Traher,  SFM 


A Personal  Love  for  Christ 

Grateful  for  the  gift  of  God's  love,  we  learn  to 
continually  deepen  our  love  for  Jesus  Christ  who 
sustains  us  in  mission.  We  are  called  to  an  ever- 
deepening  relationship  with  God,  personally  and 
through  the  people  among  whom  we  live  and  serve. 
In  going  out  to  evangelize  others,  we  recognize  in 
turn  our  own  need  to  be  evangelized. 

Concern  for  the  Poor  and  Oppressed 

Conscious  of  the  world's  poor  and  oppressed 
who  must  struggle  daily  to  survive,  we  are  called  to 
live  a simple  lifestyle,  close  to  God's  people,  always 
in  the  manner  of  Christ  who  emptied  Himself  even 
of  His  own  Divinity  (Philippians  2:11). 

The  poor,  the  outcast,  those  on  the  margins  of 
society — all  who  yearn  to  be  liberated  from  the 
dehumanizing  conditions  so  widespread  in  our 
world — are  of  special  concern. 
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Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  with  an  Amazonian  farmer, 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

Left:  Fr.  Charles  Gervais  in  the  Philippines  where  he 
served  since  1962.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1992  and  has 
been  promoting  Scarboro's  missionary  work  in  parishes 
across  the  country. 
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OocAtion 


A Listening  Heart 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  we  learn  to 
develop  a listening  heart,  to  hear  and  learn  from  the 
Spirit  of  God  already  present  and  active  in  the  peo- 
ples, cultures  and  religious  traditions  we  encounter. 

A Herald  and  Witness 
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By  a witness  of  faith.  Sacramental  ministry  and 
service,  we  proclaim  God's  offer  of  new  life,  hope, 
forgiveness,  and  love  for  all  peoples. 

As  a bridge  between  cultures,  beliefs  and  tradi- 
tions, we  are  involved  in  building  dialogue  and 
understanding  between  people  of  different  faiths, 
thereby  bringing  healing  and  reconciliation.  We 
awaken  the  people  of  God  to  their  dignity  and  right 
to  share  in  the  gifts  of  God's  creation,  and  journey 
with  them  in  their  struggle  against  all  forms  of 
injustice  and  oppression. 


The  'China  team'  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Marc  Halle, 
Louise  Malnachuk,  Eric  Lagace,  and  Puri  Garrido  (seat- 
ed), who  served  together  in  China. 

Teacher  and  Learner 

We  are  called  to  teach  and  share  God's  Word 
within  community.  This  is  sometimes  only  possible 
through  a life  of  service  and  love  as  is  the  case  in  the 
China  mission  where  evangelization  is  not  permit- 
ted. In  sharing  the  joys,  sufferings,  and  hopes  of  the 
people  among  whom  we  live  and  serve,  we  find 
ourselves  in  turn  learning  more 
about  God. 


The  Final  Goal  of  Mission 


"I  have  come  that  they  may  have 
life  and  have  it  to  the  full"  (John 
10:10). 

Mission  originates  in  the  heart  of 
God.  The  ultimate  goal  of  mission  is 
to  enable  all  humanity  to  become 
fully  alive  and  to  glorify  God.  That 
God's  glory  will  ultimately  shine 
through  all  humanity  and  indeed  all 
creation  is  the  final  goal  of  mission.°° 


TO  FIND  OUT  MORE  ABOUT 
BECOMING  A SCARBORO 


PRIEST  OR  LAY  MISSIONARY, 
PLEASE  SEE  OUR  AD 


ON  THE  BACK  COVER. 


At  a meeting  in  Canada  this  summer  for  all  Scarboro  laity,  each  regional 
group  receives  a blessing  for  their  journey.  Above  (L-R)  Julia  Duarte  and 
Eric  Lagace  (Ecuador),  and  Karen  VanLoon  (Brazil)  for  Latin  America. 
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T~riendship 

knows  no  borders 


By  Eric  Lagace 

Most  great  discoveries 
come  unexpectedly. 
This  was  the  case  one 
morning  m late  September,  1996, 
as  I walked  through  a Beijing  mar- 
ket. I was  doing  a bit  of  shopping 
and  sightseeing,  and  came  upon  a 
small  kiosk  where  a young  man 
was  selling  CDs  and  tapes.  Much 
of  it  was  music  from  the  West 
which  was  hard  to  come  by  in 
China.  There  was  a good  selection 
of  Canadian  music,  so  I bought  a 
few  tapes. 

The  young  shop  owner  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  me  as  he 
was  playing  cards  with  his  friends. 
I found  him  quite  rude  and 
thought  he  probably  overcharged 
me  for  the  cassettes,  so  I debated 
whether  to  return. 

My  love  for  music  was  stronger 
than  pride,  and  a week  later  I 
returned  to  have  another  look  at 
his  selection.  This  time  he  was 
sitting  quietly  at  the  kiosk  reading 
a newspaper.  Once  again,  he  paid 
little  attention  to  me  other  than 
telling  me  not  to  touch  the  cas- 
settes on  the  wall. 

"This  guy  does  not  like  foreign- 
ers," I thought  to  myself,  but 
decided  to  strike  up  a conversa- 
tion with  him  anyway.  In  my  bro- 
ken Chinese  I told  him  he  had  a 
good  selection  of  Canadian  music. 

I asked  where  he  got  his  music.  It 
turned  out  that  his  supplier  got 
the  tapes  from  Toronto  and  Mon- 
treal. That  explained  the  Canadian 
content.  I continued  to  visit  him 
regularly  and  initiated  him  to 
Canadian  bands  such  as  Blue 
Rodeo  and  the  Tragically  Hip.  He 
listened  attentively  and  often  gave 
his  approval.  Zhao  Zhun  (his  Chi- 
nese name)  was  quickly  becoming 
my  friend. 


Eric  and  Zhao  Zhun  visit  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  Eric  is  now  serving  in  Ecuador. 


As  the  months  passed, 
my  level  of  Mandarin 
slowly  improved  and  the 
level  of  our  conversations 
deepened.  We  discussed 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  our 
aspirations,  and  our  hob- 
bies. We  discovered  that 
we  had  much  the  same 
interests. 

From  then  on  our 
friendship  quickly 
evolved.  We  played  bil- 
liards together,  went  out 
to  eat,  went  swimming 
and  ice  skating  (believe  it 
or  not),  travelled  to  the 
Great  Wall,  went  to  the 
beach,  and  pulled  all- 
nighters  playing  cards 
with  his  friends.  I was  quickly 
incorporated  into  his  circle  of 
friends  and  soon  the  fact  that  I was 
a foreigner  seemed  irrelevant. 

He  often  invited  me  to  his  par- 
ents' house  for  meals.  There  I chat- 
ted with  his  sister  and  had  Chi- 
nese tea  with  his  mom  and  dad. 

On  Chinese  New  Year,  I had  the 
privilege  to  welcome  the  New 
Year  eating  dumplings  (an  old 
Chinese  tradition)  with  his  family. 

In  September  of  the  following 
year  I moved  to  Changchun,  some 
12  hours  by  train  north  of  Beijing, 
to  teach  French.  Zhao  Zhun  kindly 
accompanied  me  on  the  trip  and 
helped  me  move  my  things. 
Despite  the  distance,  we  kept  in 
touch  throughout  the  entire  year 
and  I went  to  visit  him  in  Beijing 
on  a few  occasions. 

By  July,  1998, 1 had  made  the 
decision  to  return  to  Canada  and 
continue  my  mission  work  in 
South  America.  Zhao  Zhun  tried 
to  convince  me  to  stay,  but  I felt  it 
was  time  to  move  on. 


After  finishing  my  school  year 
teaching  in  Changchun,  I spent  my 
final  week  in  Beijing  where  Zhao 
Zhun  and  his  group  of  friends 
treated  me  like  royalty.  My  final 
night  in  China  was  a memorable 
one  that  coincided  with  the  final 
game  of  the  World  Cup  (Brazil 
versus  France)  which  we  watched 
together.  Prior  to  the  game,  I treat- 
ed my  friends  to  a dinner  of  Bei- 
jing duck. 

A few  hours  later  they  were  at 
the  airport  to  wish  me  farewell. 
Boarding  the  plane,  I knew  that  I 
was  saying  goodbye  to  a very 
special,  wonderful  and  unique 
experience.  I had  lived  through 
magical  moments  and  had  discov- 
ered a simple  truth:  friendship 
knows  no  borders.  The  shop 
owner  whom  I had  found  to  be 
rude  and  with  whom  I could  bare- 
ly communicate  had  become  one 
of  my  best  and  most  faithful 
friends. °° 
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Dominican  Republic  Emergency  Relief  Fund 


Hurricane  Georges  Devastates 
Dominican  Republic 

200  confirmed  dead;  massive  destruction  of  homes  and  crops; 
widespread  damage  to  irrigation  systems,  drainage  systems,  and  dams; 

shortage  of  drinking  water; 
food  shortages  and  hunger  for  months  to  come. 


School  children  of  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  the  parish  of 
Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn.  (March,  1998) 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  there  been  such  a hurricane." 

So  began  the  fax  received  from  a member  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of  Pembroke,  Ontario, 
working  in  the  town  of  Yamasa.  Four  Canadian  Religious  groups  with  a long 
history  of  working  with  the  Dominican  people,  ask  your  immediate  help. 

We  promise  that  100%  of  your  donation  will  be  used  to  help  those  most  in  need 
— the  poorest  victims  of  this  devastating  storm. 

Please  send  your  donations  to  “Dominican  Relief  Fund" 
payable  to  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Thank  you! 

tfrey  Sisters  ofi  the  CnvnacuLate  (Conception 
<H.ospitalers  ofi  St . Joseph 
Sisters  ofi  (Charity,  cHali^ax 
Scarboro  ^orei^n  /lAlssion  Society 
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Along 


By  Dean  Riley 


ISCERNMENT 


My  whole  life  had  been  spent  waiting  and 

PRAYING  FOR  SOMETHING  THAT  I ALREADY  HAD 
— AFFIRMATION  THAT  I AM  DOING  GOD’S  WILL. 


hen  I was  151  spent  a 
portion  of  my  sum- 
mer volunteering 
with  four  other  youth  at  the  Pal- 
lottine  Fathers'  mission  in  Swan 
River,  Manitoba.  Together  we 
taught  Catechism  classes  to 
young  people  in  rural  communi- 
ties in  the  parish.  Returning  to 
Calgary,  I found  myself  for  the 
first  time  seriously  considering 
'my  vocation.' 

I had  been  taught  that  God 
had  a specific  plan  for  me;  that  if 
I could  discover  what  that  plan 
was,  I would  find  a life  of  fulfill- 
ment and  meaning. 

To  discern  my  vocation  was, 
in  a sense,  trying  to  figure  out 
the  details  of  God's  plan  for  me. 

I began  enthusiastically  on  my 
path  of  discernment.  I knew  that 
it  was  only  a matter  of  time  be- 
fore I would  experience  some 
grand  revelation  relieving  me  of 
any  doubt  as  to  what  God  had  in 
mind  for  me.  Thus,  I unknow- 
ingly began  a long  and  eventful 
journey. 

After  high  school,  unsure  as 
to  where  God  was  calling  me,  I 
bided  my  time  while  travelling 
through  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa.  I worked  for  a 
while  in  Israel  and  then  in  Hol- 
land, after  which  I returned  to 
Canada.  Still  without  any  clear 
sense  of  being  called  by  God,  I 
enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
gary. While  at  university,  I 
worked  at  a shelter  for  battered 
women  and  had  other  opportu- 
nities for  travel  and  study  both 
in  West  Africa  and  Central 


America.  However,  I had  a sense 
that  these  were  all  detours — all 
things  done  while  waiting  to 
hear  from  God. 

Nearing  the  completion  of  my 
Social  Work  degree,  I began  to 
wonder  if  God  was  ever  going  to 
show  me  'the  plan.'  I found  my- 
self growing  frustrated  at  God's 
apparent  silence.  Then,  while 
participating  in  a national  con- 
ference of  Catholic  university 
students,  I met  a missionary 
priest  who  was  doing  promotion 
work  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  I liked  what  I 
heard  and  asked  for  more  infor- 
mation about  the  Society. 

I began  thinking  about  the 
possibility  of  mission  work,  and 
wondered  if  this  was  God's  plan 
for  me.  I asked  for  a sign  that 
this  was  God's  will.  Nothing 
came.  I became  even  more  frus- 
trated and  angry.  Doubt  built  in 
my  mind  until  I rejected  the  no- 
tion altogether  that  God  had  a 


dis»cern  (di  sum',  -zunv),  v.t. 

1.  to  perceive  by  the  sight  or 
some  other  sense,  or  the  intellect; 
see,  recognize,  or  apprehend. 

2.  to  distinguish  mentally;  recog- 
nize as  distinct  or  different;  dis- 
criminate. [From  Latin  discernere .] 


single  plan  for  me. 

It  was  only  then  that  I began 
to  examine  in  detail  my  life  thus 
far,  all  the  way  back  to  my  sum- 
mer in  Manitoba.  I saw  with  a 
new  appreciation  my  work  with 
the  rural  children  teaching  Cate- 
chism; my  time  traveling  and 
working  abroad;  my  concern  for 
the  poor  and  those  on  the  mar- 
gins of  society  whom  I had  en- 
countered while  on  my  travels 
and  in  my  work  places — and  the 
impact  they  had  made  on  my 
life.  I recognized  the  apprecia- 
tion I had  for  foreign  cultures, 
especially  African  and  Latin 
American.  And  the  thread  run- 
ning through  it  all  was  my  con- 
nection with  the  Church  and  my 
relationship  with  God. 

It  was  as  though  a light  came 
on.  I began  to  realize  that  given 
all  of  my  life  experiences,  com- 
ing to  Scarboro  Missions  made 
perfect  sense!  Slowly,  I came  to  a 
new  understanding  that  God 
does  not  intervene  in  one  magi- 
cal moment  in  my  life,  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  I should 
be  going  to  fulfill  the  plan  pre- 
destined for  me.  Instead,  I dis- 
covered that  God  is  with  me  on 
every  step  of  the  journey,  at 
times  leading  and  guiding  in 
ways  that  I am  not  even  aware 
of.  All  of  those  'detours'  taken 
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For  the  past  seven  years,  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Dean  Riley  served  among 
the  people  of  rural  Dominican  Republic.  He  is  now  in  Canada  working  in 
Scarboro's  Mission  Information  Department. 


over  the  years  were  not  detours 
at  all.  They  were  integral  parts  of 
my  formation  that  made  joining 
Scarboro  Missions  a logical 
choice.  My  whole  life  had  been 
spent  waiting  and  praying  for 
something  that  I already  had — 
affirmation  that  I am  doing  God's 
will. 

I now  have  a new  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  do 
God's  will.  I no  longer  believe 
that  God  has  one  plan  for  me 
and  my  job  is  to  merely  figure  it 
out.  I believe  that  I am  called  to  a 
radical,  new  way  of  life — to  act 
justly,  to  love  tenderly  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  God.  For  me 
this  means  that  I am  called  to 
love  and  cherish  God  and  the 
many  individuals  I meet  as  I 
journey  through  this  life. 

As  Christians,  we  do  not  need 
to  'discern'  if  we  should  or 
should  not  be  in  mission.  The  re- 
ality is  that  we  are  all  called  to 
mission  by  virtue  of  our  bap- 
tism: "When  I was  hungry  you 
gave  me  to  eat.  When  I was 
thirsty  you  gave  me  to  drink." 
What  we  need  to  discern  is 
where  to  live  out  our  call  to  mis- 
sion; whether  it  is  in  our  own 
home  and  our  own  culture,  or 
whether  we  look  to  another 
country,  another  cultural  reality. 


What  matters  most  is  that  the 
decision  make  sense  to  each  in- 
dividual person  in  discernment. 

No  one  needs  to  have  had 
overseas  experiences  before  con- 
sidering overseas  mission.  This 
is  not  a necessary  prerequisite! 
Finding  a feeling  of  peace  with  a 
decision  is  an  important  affirma- 
tion for  the  individual  in  dis- 
cernment. For  some,  Mary's  re- 
sponse to  God  in  the  Magnificat 
is  a source  of  inspiration.  For 
others,  it  is  Hosea's  response: 
"Here  I am  Lord."  However  I 
choose  to  respond,  the  result 
should  be  that  I feel  at  peace 
with  my  decision,  and  that  the 
response  makes  sense  for  me  at 
this  moment  in  my  life. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  we  do, 
or  where  we  do  it,  but  in  what 
spirit  we  decide  to  live  out  our 
call  to  mission.  Not  all  are  called 
to  pull  up  roots  and  move  away 
from  home  to  a new  land  and  a 
new  culture.  Nevertheless,  all  of 
us  are  called  to  live  as  witnesses 
to  the  Reign  of  God,  to  be  mes- 
sengers of  hope,  and  to  work 
tirelessly  towards  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day  when  justice  and  peace 
will  flourish  forever.°° 


Scarboro  Videos 


□ Two  Productions  In  One  /$15 

1)  Health  & Life  for  the  Ngobe 
Panama's  Ngobe  indigenous  communi- 
ty, their  health  program  and  struggle  to 
retain  their  lands. (12  mins) 

2)  Come  & See 

Scarboro  priests  and  laity  share  their 
reflections  on  working  together  in 
cross-cultural  mission.  (12  mins ) 

o 80th  Anniversary  Video  /$20 
The  changing  face  of  mission  as  seen 
through  Scarboro  Missions'  80  years  of 
evangelization  to  countries  throughout 
Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
(25  mins) 

□ Hope  for  the  Journey  /$20 
Journey  to  Brazil  with  Bishop  George 
Marskell  and  the  people  of  Amazonas. 
(24  mins) 

n Speaking  Out  On  Mission  /$20 

Scarboro  laity  and  priests  share  their 
reflections.  (26  mins) 

n Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions  /$20 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  talks  about  the 
problems  faced  by  Brazilians,  the  role 
of  the  Church,  and  his  life  as  a priest 
working  among  the  Amazon  people. 

(26  mins) 

n A Community  In  Mission  /$20 
A community  approach  to  mission. 
Priests  and  laity  working  together. 

(25.5  mins) 

n Crosscurrent  / $20 
Armella  Sonntag's  service  as  a Scarboro 
missionary  in  Peru,  accompanying  the 
people  and  working  in  popular  educa- 
tion. (17  mins) 

Clip  and  mail  with  payment  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Your  Name 

(please  print) 

Address 


City  

Province 


i Postal  Code i 

I (Prices  include  taxes  and  shipping) 

l 1 l 
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Foundation 

for  Mission 


Prepared  by  the  Lay  Mission  Office  Service  Team 


Scarboro  Missions  lay 
preparation 
programme  is  a four- 
month  process  of  education, 
growth  and  discernment 
required  before  making  a 
three-year  commitment  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missioner. 
Building  on  the  wealth  of 
experience  and  deep  faith 
which  the  lay  candidates 
bring  with  them,  we  offer  a 
programme  of  study,  reflec- 
tion, community  life,  spiritu- 
al growth,  team  involvement, 
and  skills  development. 

Spirituality 


L-R:  Louise  Malnachuk  and  Susan  Eijsenck  of 
the  Lay  Mission  Service  Team  coordinate  the 
lay  preparation  programme  and  accompany  the 
candidates  from  application  through  to  comple- 
tion of  the  programme.  They  also  coordinate 
overseas  mission  placements  and  are  the  Society 
liaisons  for  all  Scarboro  lay  missioners. 


Scarboro' s programme  is 
designed  to  increase  the 
candidates'  understanding  of 
the  Gospel  message,  help 
them  deepen  their  faith  com- 
mitment, and  be  a time  to 
further  discern  and  confirm 
their  call  to  overseas  mission. 

Our  community  spirituali- 
ty is  based  on  faith  and  trust, 
rooted  in  Gospel  values  and 
is  realized  through  Eucharis- 
tic celebrations.  Scripture, 
theological  studies, 
retreat/ reflection  days,  and 
workshops. 

Community 


Following  Scarboro's  mis- 
sion thrust,  we  are  called  to  con- 
tinually deepen  our  awareness  of 
and  reverence  for  the  presence  of 
God  in  the  people — particularly 
the  poor  and  those  on  the  mar- 
gins of  society — who  receive  us 


to  walk  with  them  in  their  land. 
We  are  invited  by  God  to  be 
changed  personally  (conversion), 
and  to  bring  about  change  in  our 
world  through  the  challenge  of 
the  Gospel  (transformation). 


rl  ! 

Candidates  of  the  1998  lay  preparation  programme  celebrate  morning  Mass 
with  members  of  the  Scarboro  Missions  community. 


Each  new  group  of  lay 
candidates  has  been  brought 
together  as  a community  because 
of  a faith  motivation  in  which 
Jesus  is  the  example  of  love  and 
acceptance  of  each  other.  Togeth- 
er they  aspire  to  live  these  char- 
acteristics at  both  a personal  and 
group  level. 

The  lay  preparation 
programme  teaches  candidates  to 
develop  a deeper  understanding 
of  community  so  as  to  live  a com- 
munity life  here  and  in  overseas 
mission. 

Outreach/Social 

Analysis 

Scarboro  lay  missionaries  are 
called  to  witness  their  Christiani- 
ty through  a gentle  presence  to 
peoples  of  different  lands  and 
cultures.  We  serve  primarily 
among  the  poor  and  those  on  the 
margins  of  society — to  those  who 
are  deemed  as  'insignificant.' 
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Throughout  the  programme,  candidates  stay  at  Scarboro 
Missions'  central  house  on  Kingston  Road.  Some  partici- 
pants above,  L-R:  Jean  and  John  Maclnnis,  Peggy  Velker, 
David  Fish  and  Elena  Abubo,  Louise  Malnachuk  (lay  mis- 
sion service  team  member),  and  Diane  Nedelec. 


ponent  in  which  we  try  to  under- 
stand social  issues  in  light  of  our 
faith  commitment.  As  a result  we 
are  able  to  discern  more  clearly 
our  missionary  responsibilities. 

Skills  Development 

In  order  to  be  effective  as  a 
missioner  overseas,  certain  skills 
need  to  be  learned  and  others 
reinforced.  Candidates  are  given 
training  in  adapting  to  a new 
culture;  orientation  to  this  new 
culture  in  an  attempt  to  dispel 
preconceived  cultural  values  and 
assumptions;  in  identifying  and 
dealing  with  culture  shock;  and 
in  popular  education  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  community 
work  at  the  local  level.  Candi- 
dates also  receive  information  on 
health,  hygiene  and  immuniza- 
tion. 

Special  training  is  also  given 
to  assist  them  as  new  missioners 
in  coping  with  the  feelings  of 


loneliness  and  separation  from 
what  is  familiar— home,  family, 
and  friends — which  can  occur 
particularly  during  the  early 
months  of  mission. 

Throughout  their  preparation, 
candidates  live  in  the  Mission 
Centre  here  at  2685  Kingston 
Road.  They  take  part  in  ongoing 
evaluations  in  discernment  with 
the  Lay  Mission  Office  service 
team  and  with  a spiritual  direc- 
tor. It  is  a time  to  pray,  reflect, 
and  determine  if  God  is  truly 
calling  each  candidate  to  cross- 
cultural  overseas  mission  with 
Scarboro  Missions. 

The  programme  ends  with  a 
Mission  Sending  Ceremony  in 
our  chapel  when  family  and 
friends  are  present  and  witness 
the  signing  of  a three-year  con- 
tract with  Scarboro  Missions. 
This  is  a time  of  celebration  and 
blessing  as  the  new  missioners 
prepare  to  embark  on  their  mis- 
sion journeys. °° 


Candidates  John  and  Jean  Maclnnis. 

k a. 


Lucette  Langlois  talking  after  class 
with  Mark  Hathaway  who  presented 
workshops  on  Social  Analysis  and 
Ecology  as  part  of  the  programme. 


In  order  to  develop  an  aware- 
ness of  the  'insignificant'  in  our 
midst  and  to  analyze  the  root 
causes  of  poverty — be  it  mind, 
body,  or  spirit — lay  candidates 
spend  time  in  service  to  the  local 
community.  Through  this  out- 
reach component,  candidates 
volunteer  their  time  working 
with  the  homeless,  at  soup 
kitchens,  at  refugee  centres,  and 
to  others  on  the  margins  of 
Toronto  society. 

Along  with  the  practical  expe- 
rience is  the  social  analysis  com- 
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Sr.  Jean  Perry  (left)  prepares  to  sign  her  contract  with 
Scarboro  Missions.  She  is  accompanied  by  Louise 
Malnachuk  (centre)  of  the  lay  mission  team,  and 
Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  principal  celebrant  at  the  ceremony. 


I,  JEAN  PERRY,  in  the  presence  of  family, 
friends  and  this  community,  commit  myself  for 
three  years  as  a missioner  with  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society. 

With  this  commitment  I formalize  my 
acceptance  to  share  and  to  serve  in  the  life  of 
the  people  of  China.  In  doing  so,  I am  respond- 
ing to  my  Baptismal  call  to  witness  to  the 
Gospel  values. 

I make  this  commitment  in  the  context  of 
community  from  which  I will  be  dependent  for 
support  and  prayer. 

Sr.  Jean  Perry  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Peterborough,  is  now  teaching  English  in  China. 


Mission-sending  ceremony,  April  26, 1998. 

At  the  end  of  their  4-month  preparation,  the  newest  group 
of  lay  missionaries,  in  the  presence  of  family,  friends,  and 
members  of  Scarboro  Missions,  sign  their  3-year  contracts 
with  Scarboro. 


I,  ELENA  ABUBO,  commit  myself  to  three  years' 
service  as  a lay  missioner  in  southeast  Africa... 

I make  this  commitment  to  my  husband,  David, 
who  is  my  partner  in  this  mission;  to  my  family;  to 
my  spiritual  mentors  and  guides;  and  to  my  friends 
and  colleagues. 

I want  to  use  the  gifts  that  God  has  given  me  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, especially  those  children 
who  have  lost  their  parents 
and  face  an  early  death  from 
epidemics  present  in  that 
region  of  the  world... 


I,  DAVID  FISH,  make  this 
commitment.. .to  my  children 
and  grandchildren  that  they 
may  come  to  learn  God's 
ways;  to  those  who  have 
guided  me  on  my  journey  that  their  faith  in  me 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

I make  this  commitment  to  my  wife,  Elena,  who 
has  been  my  inspiration  and  guide  in  answering 
the  call.  I pray  that  we  may,  as  partners  in  our 
mission,  reflect  the  values  that  Jesus  taught  us: 
faith,  hope  and  love. 

In  my  work  and  teaching  with  health  care 
providers,  I ask  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  with 
me  always,  renewing  my  faith,  strengthening  and 
fostering  the  hope  that  is  within  me  for  a better 
world... 


Husband  and  wife  team  Elena  Abubo  and  David 
Fish  are  from  Sacred  Heart  Parish,  British  Columbia. 
Now  serving  in  Nairobi,  Elena  is  working  with  children, 
and  David  is  working  in  an  AIDS  and  STD  (Sexually 
Transmitted  Diseases)  project  with  the  University  of 
Nairobi,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency. 
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We,  JOHN  AND  JEAN  MACINNIS, 
with  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  presence 
of  family,  friends  and  this  communi- 
ty, commit  ourselves  for  three  years 
as  lay  missioners  with  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society. 

We  stand  here,  with  each  of  you,  to  unite  our  promise  and  beg 
your  prayers  and  support  in  our  commitment  to  mission. 

Lord,  our  God,  help  us  to  walk  with  You  on  the  pathway  of  the 
beatitudes  and  to  live  out  your  mission  in  Guyana,  South  America. 

John  and  Jean  are  from  Holy  Rosary  Church,  Burlington,  Ontario.  Nozo 
in  Guyana,  Jean  is  working  with  physically  and  mentally  challenged 
children,  and  John  is  involved  in  a teacher-training  programme. 


Participants  of  the  1998  Lay  Preparation 
Programme  with  mission  team  members 
Susan  Eijsenck  (far  left)  and  Louise 
Malnachuk  (far  right). 


I,  DIANE  NEDELEC, 
desire  to  be  open  to 
the  movement  of 
God's  Spirit  in  my 
life.  I hope  to  be  a 
witness  to  the  people 
I meet,  through  my  words  and 
actions,  motivated  by  my  commit- 
ment to  Jesus  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

From  Vawn,  Saskatchewan,  Diane 
is  now  working  with  Covenant  House 
in  Toronto.  Diane  chose  the  Scarboro 
lay  preparation  programme,  not  with 
the  intention  of  joining  Scarboro 
Missions,  but  because  of  the 
programme's  reputation  of  providing 
a solid  foundation  for  those  interested 
in  living  and  working  overseas. 


It  is  with  humility  and  with  deep  trust  in 
God  that  I,  PEGGY  VELKER,  stand  here 
today  in  the  presence  of  my  family,  my 
friends  and  this  community,  to  commit 
myself  to  serve  for  three  years  as  a lay  missioner  with  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

As  I take  this  walk  in  faith  and  in  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Guyana,  I am  strengthened  by  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  go  forth  with  courage,  with  hope,  and 
with  joy  to  share  life  with  a people  who  have  so  much  to 
share  with  me... 

I ask  for  your  prayers  as  I journey  in  mission  to  follow 
God's  call  to  "Come,  follow  me." 

Peggy  Velker  of  St.  Ambrose  Parish,  Coaldale,  Alberta,  is  in 
Guyana  helping  with  the  RCIA  programme  and  preparing  chil- 
dren for  First  Communion  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
Amsterdam.  Peggy  is  also  zvorking  in  the  senior  citizens  home. 


We  are  on  a mutual  journey 
on  this  one  earth  and  need  to 
share  our  stories,  our  lives, 
our  individual  gifts. 

I,  LUCETTE  LANGLOIS,  will  strive  to  be 
a disciple  of  Christ  and  live  my  truth  within 
an  environment  which  advocates  for  social 
justice,  provided  that  there  is  respect  for  the 
right  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  my 
own  conscience  and  faith... 

Lucette  Langlois  of  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  parish, 
Kirkland  Lake,  Ontario,  is  now  doing  pastoral 
work  in  Labrador,  Newfoundland.  As  a result  of 
discernment,  Lucette  did  not  make  a commit- 
ment to  serve  as  a Scarboro  missionary. 
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By  John  Maclnnis 


For  the  outreach  portion  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions'  lay  preparation 
programme,  John  and  Jean  Macln- 
nis volunteered  at  a centre  called 
Our  Place. 

Our  Place  is  a community 
of  hope  which  stresses 
the  experience  of  being 
in  relationship  with  others.  It 
provides  a peaceful,  supportive 
and  welcoming  community  to 
enable  people  to  involve  them- 
selves with  other"  and  to  find 
meaning  and  personal  growth  in 
all  areas  of  their  lives.  Located 
on  Elm  Street  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  it  is  a social  centre  for 
people  who  have  been  under 
psychiatric  care  and  are  referred 
by  their  psychiatrist,  social 
worker,  and/or  clergy. 

The  programme  offered  here 
consists  of  afternoon  coffee 
houses,  discussion  groups, 
watching  documentaries,  and 
doing  arts  and  crafts.  The 
evening  activities  include  a com- 
munity dinner,  drama  and  cre- 
ative expression,  movies,  dance 
night,  and  live  entertainment.  As 
well,  throughout  the  year  there 
are  outings  which  enable  the 
members  to  socialize  and  enjoy 
activities  together;  this  includes 
theme  dances  to  celebrate  special 
occasions,  and  seasonal 
programmes  to  come  together 
and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
special  times  of  the  year. 

Arriving  the  first  evening,  we 
were  readily  welcomed  by  coor- 
dinators Jackie,  Cathy,  and  Deb- 
bie who  reviewed  with  us  some 
of  the  activities,  programme,  and 


Our  Place 

'A  Community  of  Hope- 


responsibilities  which  we  could 
expect  to  take  part  in  over  the 
next  three  months. 

Our  tour  guide  and  'eyes'  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening  was  Brad, 
a member  at  Our  Place.  He  intro- 
duced us  to  the  many  members 
present,  showed  us  the  kitchen 
area,  explained  that  each 
evening  began  and  ended  with 
prayer,  and  outlined  some  of  the 
responsibilities  which  we  would 
have  while  there.  Over  the 
weeks  Brad  became  a great 
friend. 

Each  evening  at  Our  Place  we 
spent  time  with  the  members, 
listening  and  learning  from  them 
as  they  shared  ideas,  thoughts, 
and  concerns.  Even  though  they 
had  experienced  serious  trauma 
in  their  lives  they  eagerly  wel- 

Comments  from  some  of  the 
members  at  Our  Place: 

"Sometimes  this  place 
seems  like  home  and  my 
place  seems  like  the  world." 

"One  of  the  few  places 
where  I do  not  feel  peer 
pressure...  where  I do  not 
feel  rejection  of  some  sort." 

"Through  socializing 
and  relationships  I feel 
more  healthy  and  this  helps 
me  stay  out  of  the  hospital. 
Our  Place  helps  me  stay  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind." 


corned  us  to  join  in  their  sharing, 
games  and  activities.  We  felt  a 
sense  of  belonging.  We  really 
began  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
life  and  how  sensitive  these 
individuals  were  to  one  another 
and  to  us.  The  warmth  and 
openness  made  us  come  to 
appreciate  how  fortunate  we 
were  to  have  made  such  mean- 
ingful friends.  We  admired  the 
coordinators  who  not  only 
helped  plan  the  many 
programmes  and  activities,  but 
as  well  encouraged  each  of  the 
members  of  the  club  to  be  self- 
sufficient  and  share  their  skills 
and  talents  in  the  operation  of 
the  centre. 

When  we  completed  our  time 
at  Our  Place  we  left  with  a feel- 
ing that  we  had  made  many  new 
friends  who  would  be  most  sup- 
portive and  encouraging  in  all 
we  did.  We  learned  to  appreciate 
the  gifts,  talents  and  abilities 
each  of  us  have  been  provided 
with,  and  to  share  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  with  one  another. 

When  Jean  and  I took  part  in 
the  missioning  ceremony  cele- 
brated at  the  end  of  Scarboro's 
lay  mission  programme,  we 
were  really  pleased  when  Jackie, 
Dave,  Doris,  and  Brad  came  to 
witness  our  commission.  We 
were  most  blessed  to  have  been 
provided  the  opportunity  to 
reach  out  and  serve  in  such  a 
wonderful  setting  .00 

Scarboro  lay  missioners  John  and 
Jean  Maclnnis  are  noiv  serving  in 
Guyana. 


\ 
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feom  Overseas 


The  first 

month  we've 
been  here, 
we've  taken  in 
everything  with 
our  senses;  we've 
been  bombarded 
with  the  sights, 
sounds,  language, 
smells,  the  animals,  and  the  differences.  Now  more 
acclimatized  to  our  surroundings  we  can  begin  to 
interpret  our  experiences  and  try  to  understand  the 
situations.  We  are  now  truly  experiencing  the 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  people  we  meet,  people 
who  awaken  new  insights  in  our  heart  and  soul. 

We've  shared  stories  that  make  us  want  to  sing 
and/or  cry.  How  do  we  explain  back  home  the 
poverty,  growing  despair,  daily  living  conditions? 
And  yet  their  generosity — their  daily  gifts  of  food 
and  teaching  us  how  to  cook  it;  their  joy  and 
laughter  at  our  wonder  as  we  watch  them  slice  off 
the  top  of  a coconut  with  a cutlass  and  show  us 
how  to  drink  the  'water'  and  eat  the  gel.  We  are  in 
awe  of  their  faith,  praising  and  singing  God  with 
abandon;  of  their  generosity  of  spirit  and  their 
desire  to  share  with  us.  We  understand  giving  so 
much  more,  not  only  through  what  we're  giving, 
but  through  everything  that  others  are  giving  too. 

We  came  thinking  we  would  teach,  show  them 
how.  Instead  we  have  learned  about  true  open 
spirituality;  it  means  sharing — giving  and  receiv- 
ing. 

One  day  we  took  the  special  needs  students  to 
Georgetown  to  have  their  hearing  tested.  The  only 
way  there  is  by  ferry  along  the  Berbice  River.  It 
was  dark  when  we  headed  back  at  about  7:00  p.m. 

I was  standing  with  several  of  the  hearing- 
impaired,  looking  over  the  railing  of  the  ferry,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  an  Guyanese  woman.  We 
started  talking  generalities  and  then  more  personal 
information.  She  spoke  about  her  life  and  her  work 
day,  her  home  life  and  her  beliefs.  She  asked  me  if 
I was  a Christian,  what  church  did  I go  to,  and 
then  she  proceeded  to  tell  me  what  she  believed 
and  would  I in  a nutshell  explain  to  her  what  I 
believed.  It  has  to  do  with  not  being  ashamed  of 
announcing,  or  intimidated  by  announcing,  my 
Christianity  and  what  it  means  to  me  personally. 
The  people  here  are  so  free  and  open,  with  gener- 
ous, sharing  hearts  full  of  hope  and  curiosity.  Mon- 
etarily poor  and  over-burdened,  they  are  alive  in 
Spirit  and  hope  i°° 


finally  arrived,  and  thanks  to 
Brian  (Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Brian  Swords)  and  Ed,  the 
Canadian  who  is  here  studying 
the  language,  I even  have  my 
computer  set  up.  I registered  for 
email  service  at  the  post  office  a 
week  ago  but  am  still  waiting  to 
be  officially  connected.  However 
Brian  reminded  me  that  in  the  meantime  I could 
use  my  Hot  Mail  to  send  and  receive  messages... 

I keep  having  to  check  the  calendar  to  see  if  I've 
been  here  nine  days  or  nine  months!  The  air  here  is 
so  polluted  that  I could  easily  have  a shower  and 
do  laundry  each  time  I go  out.  We  have  the  tire 
factory  just  south  of  us  and  the  locals  burning  their 
rubbish  wherever  and  whenever.  The  smell  from 
the  open  sewers  and  the  'night  soil'  used  as  fertil- 
izer is  forever  in  the  air  and  coming  in  the  win- 
dows. 

However,  my  apartment  is  qi  ite  spacious.  I 
even  have  one  room  set  up  as  a work/ computer 
room,  a laundry  room,  and  a spare  room  that  I will 
use  if  I should  ever  have  company.  The  bathroom 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  but  I am  getting  used  to 
it.  I have  acquired  a very  'rustic'  open-air  com- 
mode to  sit  on  and  also  have  a plastic  cover  that's 
made  to  fit  over  the  hole  while  I'm  having  my 
shower.  I already  lost  a partial  roll  of  toilet  paper 
and  a bar  of  soap  down  the  hole. 

My  shower  consists  of  a pipe  running  out  from 
an  overhead  water  tank.  The  tank  has  only  one 
lever  to  release  the  water  so  I turn  the  heat  on 
about  an  hour  before  I shower  and  when  I think 
the  water  is  the  right  temperature  I turn  the  heat 
off  and  shower!  Needless  to  say,  getting  ready  to 
go  to  classes  is  an  event  in  itself. 

The  college  is  another  story.  The  students  who 
come  to  the  teacher's  college  are  those  whose 
marks  do  not  allow  them  into  the  universities. 
Teaching  is  not  one  of  the  top  priorities!  With  no 
resources  and  about  30  students  per  class  it  should 
be  an  interesting  year! 

In  spite  of  all  this  I am  glad  to  be  here.  It's  good 
to  have  Matt  and  Trish  in  the  building  with  their 
willingness  to  share  their  wisdom  and  resources. 
The  three  weeks  with  Brian  were  very  good.  I 
couldn't  have  asked  for  a better  mentor  and  tour 
guide.  I'm  gradually  becoming  familiar  with  my 
new  environment.  Having  email  is  probably  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  and  helps  to  keep  the 
anxiety  level  down  for  the  family  in  Canada.°° 


John  and  Jean  MacInnis 
New  Amsterdam,  Guyana 
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Signs  of  a being  called  ||fi 
to  overseas  mission 


scaiboro 

missions 


§/  an  uneasiness  with  the  way  things  are  in  our 
world; 

a desire  to  make  a difference ; to  bring  about 
justice  and  the  Reign  of  God; 

a commitment  to  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  all  we  do; 

§*/"  a readiness  to  let  go  of  the  familiar  in  order 
to  serve  God  as  freely  and  faithfully  wher- 
ever this  may  lead; 

a joyful  spirit  which  accompanies  our  faith 
and  embraces  the  people  among  whom  we 
serve; 

humility  to  acknowledge  our  limitations,  to 
acknowledge  our  need  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  let  go  of  failures; 

a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices  in  life, 
carries  us  through  hard  times,  and  helps 
us  laugh  at  our  mistakes. 

Photo:  The  'China  team'  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Marc 
Halle,  Puri  Garrido  (seated),  Louise  Malnachuk,  and 
Eric  Lagace,  who  served  together  in  China. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 
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Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  CD  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 


City 


Province 


Education 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  150  (priesthood),  Extension  165  (laity) /Email:  lmo@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net;  Internet: //www. web.net/~sfms 
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Results  of  the  Scarboro  Missions'  1998  Readers'  Survey 
By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


On  November  9,  our  Society  celebrated  its 
80th  anniversary  and  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  began  its  80th  year  of  publica- 
tion. In  the  January  and  March  issues  of  1998,  Scar- 
boro Missions  included  a readers'  survey,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  get  to  know  you  and  what  you  think 
and  feel  about  the  magazine.  Approximately  four 
percent  of  our  subscribers  responded — a very  good 
response  rate  according  to  magazine  experts. 

"Whatever  you  do,  don't  stop  sending  us  this 
little  gem."  These  words  written  in  one  of  the  survey 
responses  sum  up  what  most  of  you  think  and  feel 
about  Scarboro  Missions.  To  put  it  in  the  words  of 
John  and  Jean  Maclnnis,  Scarboro  lay  missionaries 
who  spent  long  hours  compiling  your  responses: 


"Everyone  truly  loves  Scarboro  Missions.  They 
find  it  informative,  creative,  colourful,  attractive, 
thought-provoking,  inspiring,  challenging...  You 
name  the  adjective  and  your  subscribers  have  said 
it  about  Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  John  and  I 
were  truly  inspired  by  reading  the  survey 
results." 

At  this  time  of  Thanksgiving,  we  give  thanks  to 
the  just  over  1100  of  you  who  took  the  time  and 
energy  to  respond.  Needless  to  say  we  were  pleased; 
we  did  not  expect  such  a large  response,  and  such  a 
positive  one.  It  truly  is  encouraging  and  makes  the 
long  hours  of  planning,  editing,  and  designing  worth 
it  all. 

The  Results 

Here  are  a few  snapshots  of  the  survey  itself: 

• 814  oi  you  have  been  receiving  the  magazine 
for  at  least  six  years.  One  third  are  what  we  would 
call  new,  i.e.,  subscribing  for  five  years  or  less. 

• Not  only  do  you  receive  Scarboro  Missions, 
you  read  it!  581  said  you  read  it  all;  323  said  you 
read  at  least  half  of  it;  and  over  half  of  you  said  that 
your  copy  is  read  by  a second  or  sometimes  a third 
person. 

• Two-thirds  of  you  who  responded  are  female 
and  close  to  two-thirds  are  over  the  age  of  65.  As 
well,  two-thirds  are  or  were  married. 

• 400  of  you  have  had  some  high  school 
education,  or  have  graduated  from  high  school; 

237  have  some  post  secondary  education  or  gradu- 
ated from  college  or  technical  school;  188  of  you  are 
university  graduates;  793  have  a post  graduate 
degree;  J of  you  are  students;  and  599  are  retired. 


Inaugural  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine, 
originally  called  China,  published  October  1919. 


AIMONTE,  ONT.,  OCTOBER,  1919, 
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PUBLICATION  OF  CHINA  MISSION  COLLEGE 
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What  information  do  you  look  forward  to 
reading  about  or  would  like  to  see  more  of? 

805  : Scarboro  missionaries'  stories 
of  mission 

665  .*  News  of  Scarboro  missionaries 
477*  Social  justice  issues 
464:  Laity's  role  in  mission 
38O  : Dialogue  with  other  faiths 
33&  * Contemporary  view  of  mission 
247  ‘ Women's  issues 

238  l Environmental  issues 

Which  of  the  following  recent  issues /articles 
did  you  find  enjoyable  or  informative? 

475 * Mission  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic  (Sep  197) 

450  * Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

424:  Scarboro  Laity  in  Mission  (Oct/97) 

409  * The  Great  Jubilee  (Feb/97) 

392  • Magazine  Calendar  Issue 

239  * Economics  Issue  (Mar/96) 

What  do  you  like  about  Scarboro  Missions? 

738  * Helps  me  to  understand  Mission 
and  the  Church  in  today's  world 

557  * Articles  inspire  and  challenge  me 
to  live  my  faith 

3^5  * Good  mix  of  articles  and  pictures 
3-10  : Layout  makes  for  easy  reading 


Scarboro  lay  missionary,  Beverley  Vantomme,  with 
women  of  Malawi,  Africa.  Survey  results  showed  that 
readers  look  forward  to  and  would  like  to  see  more 
articles  on  the  laity  in  mission. 


How  has  Scarboro  Missions  changed  your 
understanding  or  called  you  to  act? 

6 33  * Try  to  financially  and  prayerfully 
support  work  of  Scarboro 
missionaries 

530  : New  understanding  of  mission 
today 

488  l Greater  awareness  of  social  issues 

307  * Encouraged  me  to  find  out  more 
about  and  support  other  organiza- 
tions such  as  Development  & Peace, 
Ecumenical  Coalitions,  Justice  and 
Peace  groups 

Feel  called  to  overseas  mission 

43  * More  involved  in  parish 
and/ or  community 


2000 


Many  survey  respondents  found  our 
special  Jubilee  issue  (Feb/97) 
informative.  As  a follow-up  we 
published  the  recent  special  issue  on 
the  Canadian  Ecumenical  Jubilee 
Initiative  (Sep/98)  which  has  been 
extremely  popular  with  individuals, 
groups,  and  parishes. 
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Positive  Feedback 


Many  of  you  went  beyond  the 
check-box  answers,  to  provide  us 
with  your  comments.  Here  are  a rep- 
resentative sample  of  the  more  posi- 
tive responses: 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  A1  Felix  with  families  in  a remote 
parish,  only  accessible  by  boat.  Guyana,  South  America. 


"I  find  Scarboro  Missions  very 
interesting  and  informative..." 

"As  I am  getting  older,  pictures 
for  me  are  truly  worth  a thousand  words..." 

"The  words  of  the  bible  artfully  drawn  in  the 
magazine  invite  me  to  read  and  re-read  them  and 
to  be  thankful  that  you  have  selected  them  as  food 
for  my  soul..." 

"An  excellent  publication  that  inspires  me  to 
hope  for  a spreading  of  God's  Kingdom  on 


scarboro 

missions 
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earth..." 

"Don't  back  off  from  controversy;  be  a leader  in 
mission.  Point  the  Canadian  Church  in  the  right 
direction- — the  risk  is  worth  it..." 

"I  love  your  magazine.  Keep  up  the  good  work...' 

"My  sense  of  community  and  solidarity  is 
heightened..." 

"I  love  the  bible  passages 
in  the  calendar..." 

"Helps  me  enjoy  and 
be  more  proud  of  being  a 
Catholic..." 

"Keeps  me  current..." 

"Emphasis  on  ecumenical 
understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  social  issues  in 
foreign  countries,  most 
appreciated..." 

"Can't  say  I dislike  any 
of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  The  language 
and  presentation  appeal 
to  me  because  of  their 
simplicity..." 
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Negative  Feedback 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  there  are  some 
(less  than  2%  of  respondents)  who  disagree  with 
Scarboro  Missions'  editorial  stance  and  do  not  like  the 
magazine.  Although  fewer  in  number,  the  criticisms 
were  pointed  and  direct:  "not  loyal  to  the  Pope;" 
"not  Catholic;"  "dishonest;"  "(almost)  destroyed  my 
faith." 

Here  are  a few  more  excerpts: 

"There  is  little  or  nothing  Catholic  about  it..." 

"We  must  not  let  social  issues  be  treated  as 
more  important  than  spiritual..." 

"Social  issues  are  important,  but  they  are  not 
an  end  in  themselves..." 

"You  receive  most  donations  from  people  who 
don't  know  what  you  really  stand  for.  I call  that 
dishonesty,  taking  money  from  people  who  think 
you  are  still  as  Catholic  as  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sions once  was  way  back  when..." 

"Traditional  missionary  concepts  are 
shunned...  too  political...  too  left-wing..." 

"Too  close  association  with  CCODP  (Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace)  the  main  problem..." 

Suggestions 

Some  of  you  asked  for  more  stories  from  the  mis- 
sions, and  even  from  mission  areas  where  we  are  no 
longer  present  or  have  never  been  present.  Some 
wanted  more  articles  about  current  issues,  more 
inspirational  articles,  and  more  articles  directed  to 
youth.  A few  asked  for  more  on  mission  work  in 
Canada,  and  some  even  wanted  to  see  the  magazine 
sent  to  all  Catholic  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  offered  advice  about  the 
technical  side  of  the  magazine:  its  design,  use  of 
pictures  and  colour,  and  many  other  aspects  of  mag- 
azine production,  including  the  cost  and  number  of 
issues  published  each  year. 


Students  at  a newly-built  school  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  parish 
of  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Survey  results  showed  that  you  enjoyed  our 
special  issue  on  the  work  being  done  for  the  impoverished 
people  of  this  region. 

"The  Good  News  is  not  just  a said  word. 

It  has  to  be  a lived  word."  (Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  S.F.M.) 


The  question  remains  as  to  how  far  we  can  apply 
the  results  to  all  who  receive  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine. Can  we  say  that  because  80  percent  of  survey 
respondents  read  at  least  half  of  each  issue,  that  80 
percent  of  all  subscribers  read  at  least  half?  Or  do  the 
results  of  the  survey  simply  apply  to  those  who 
responded  and  cannot  be  extrapolated?  There  are 

Continued  on  page  30... 


Christmas  Appeal 


This  issue  contains  our  Christmas  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  we  will  continue  the 
vital  work  of  mission,  giving  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 
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“Faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  conviction  of  things  not  seen”  (Hebrews  iu) 

PHOTO:  Woman  praying  at  a Shinto  Shrine.  Japan.  In  1998  Scarboro  Missions  celebrated  its  50th  year  of  missionary  service  to  Japan. 
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(Canada) 
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• S.  Marguerite  Bourgeoys, 
Foundress,  Notre  Dame 
Congregation 
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the  Breaking  of  the  Fast; 
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• The  Epiphany 
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• Baptism  of  Our  Lord 
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• Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian 
Unity 

(to  January  31) 

o 

31 

the  Lord  heard  our  voice  and  saw  our  affliction,  our  toil 

and  our  oppression.”  (Deuteronomy  27: 15) 

PHOTO:  Travelling  the  river  in  search  of  goods  to  recycle  and  sell  to  make  a living.  China. 
Scarboro  missionaries  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  Sr.  Jean  Perry,  and  Puri  Garrido  now  serve  in  China. 
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• S.  Valentine's  Day 
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• 1st  Sunday  of  Lent 
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• 2nd  Sunday  of  Lent 

§E 

“Freely  you  have  received,  freely  give.”  (Matthew  io*) 

PHOTO:  Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  visits  with  Rosita,  a local  shopkeeper.  Binuangan,  Mindanao,  Philippines. 

On  March  25, 1999,  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  celebrate  their  50th  anniversary, 
and  are  presently  serving  in  the  Philippines,  Nigeria,  England,  Guyana,  Brazil,  and  in  Canada. 
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Saturday 
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• Holy  Saturday 
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• Bl.  Kateri  Tekakwitha 

24 
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• Good  Friday 
The  Crucifixion 
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• Holy  Thursday 
The  Last  Supper 

• Passover  (celebrates 
deliverance  of  Jews  from 
slavery  in  Egypt,  8 days) 
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• S.  Catherine  of  Siena 
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• Yom  Hashoah 

(remembers  the  six  million  Jews 
who  died  during  Holocaust) 
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• Easter  Monday 
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28  29  30  31 

4 

• Easter  Sunday 
The  Resurrection 

11 

• 2nd  Sunday  of  Easter 

18 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Easter 

25 

• 4th  Sunday  of  Easter 

• S.  Mark  the  Evangelist 

• World  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Vocations 

Heemskerk 

“What  gain  have  the  workers  from  their  toil?...  I know  that  there  is  nothing  better  for 
them  than  to  be  happy  and  enjoy  themselves  as  long  as  they  live.”  (Ecclesiastes  39-13) 

PHOTO:  Workers  at  a fish  market  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana.  Scarboro  missionaries  serve  in  Guyana  among  peoples  of  many  cultures  and  faiths. 
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• Ss.  Joachim  and  Anne, 
parents  of  Mary 
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11 

• S.  Benedict 

18 

25 

♦ S.  James  the  Apostle 

“I  know  the  plans  I have  for  you,  says  the  Lord,  plans  for  your  welfare 
and  not  for  harm,  to  give  you  a future  with  hope.”  (Jeremiah  2* m) 

PHOTO:  Children  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  Eric  Lagace  and  Julia  Duarte-Walsh, 
with  her  husband  Tom  Walsh  and  their  children,  accompany  the  people  who  are  organizing  community  projects  to  better  their  lives. 
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PHOTO:  School  children  in  Scarboro's  mission  in  the  Bahamas  served  by  Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon. 
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Rosh  Hashanah  (Jewish 
New  Year,  two  days) 
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• S.  Jerome 
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• Birth  of  Mary 
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• Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 

22 

• Global  Day  for  Freedom 
from  Debt 
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• Triumph  of  the  Cross 

21 

• S.  Matthew 
Apostle  and  Evangelist 
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3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
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31 
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• Labour  Day 
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20 

• Ss.  Andrew  Kim  Taegon, 

Paul  Chong  Hasang  and 
companions  (Korean  martyrs) 

• Yom  Kippur 

(Jewish  Day  of  Atonement) 

27 

• S.  Vincent  de  Paul 
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19 

26 

• Canadian  Martyrs, 
Ss.  John  de  Brebeuf, 
Isaac  Jogues  and 
companions,  Jesuits 

“God  is  able  to  provide  you  with  every  blessing  in  abundance,  so  that 
by  always  having  enough  of  everything,  you  may  share  abundantly...  (2 coring 

PHOTO:  Children  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Since  1943  close  to  80  Scarboro  missionaries  have  been  sent 
to  live  and  work  among  the  poor  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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• Bl.  Marguerite  d'Youville, 
Foundress,  Grey  Nuns 
of  Montreal 
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• S.  Theresa  of  the  Child  Jesus 
(patroness  of  missions) 
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• Ss.  Simon  and  Jude,  Apostles 
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• S.  Francis  of  Assisi 

11 

• Thanksgiving 

18 

• S.  Luke  the  Evangelist 
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5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30 
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17 

24  ° 

• Evangelization 
of  the  Nations 

31 

Jack  Chiang 

“The  Lord  has  sent  me  to  bring  good  news  to  the  oppressed, 
to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted...  to  proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord’s  favour...”  (isaiah 6H-2) 

PHOTO:  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  with  a small  Christian  community  along  an  Amazon  River  tributary. 
Scarboro  Missions  serves  over  300  riverside  communities — an  area  of  over  90,000  square  kilometres — in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 
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• Remembrance  Day 
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• S.  Martin  de  Porres  (Peru) 
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• All  Souls 
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Scarboro  Missions 

FOUNDED  BY 

Monsignor  John 
Mary  Fraser  (1918) 

16 

23 

30 

• S.  Andrew  the  Apostle 

Monday 

1 

• Solemnity  of  All  Saints 

• 

QO 

15 

22 

29 

Sunday 

7 

• Diwali  (Hindu  Festival 
of  Lights) 

14 

21 

• Christ  the  King 

28 

• 1st  Sunday  of  Advent 
(Cycle  B) 

“When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  set  out;  and  there,  ahead  of  them, 
went  the  star  that  they  had  seen  at  its  rising, 
until  it  stopped  over  the  place  where  the  child  was.”  (Matthew  2:9) 

PHOTO:  Three  little  friends  from  the  community  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic  where  Scarboro  missionaries  have  served  since  1943. 
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• Hanukkah  (Jewish 
Festival  of  Lights,  8 days) 
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• Christmas 
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• S.  Francis  Xavier  (patron 
of  Scarboro  Missions) 
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2 

• Srs.  M.  Clark,  I.  Ford,  D.  Kazel 
and  lay  missioner  J.  Donovan, 
martyred,  El  Salvador  (1980) 
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• Ramadhan  (Islamic 
month  of  fasting  begins) 
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• Padre  Montesinos' 
Advent  Sermon,  1511 
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• Immaculate  Conception 

• YEAR  3 of  Pope  John  Paul  II's 
call  for  preparation  for  the 
Jubilee  Year  2000  begins: 

A Call  to  Conversion 
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• Holy  Innocents,  Martyrs 
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• S.  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
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• 2nd  Sunday  of  Advent 

12 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Advent 

• Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
(Mexico) 

19 

• 4th  Sunday  of  Advent 

26 

• Feast  of  the  Holy  Family 

• S.  Stephen,  First  Martyr 

• Boxing  Day 

th 


Scarboro  lay  missionaries  John  and  Jean  Maclnnis  tabulating 
the  results  of  our  Readers'  Survey.  John  and  Jean  are  now 
serving  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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Order  Your  1998  Calendars 

Excellent  for  the  parish,  home,  school  or  office. 

O YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

Large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38") 

| Cost:  First  calendar  @ $5.00  = $5.00  | 

Discount:  2 to  25  calendars:  $3.00  ea. 

Over  25  calendars:  $2.00  ea. 


Continued  from  page  5... 


probably  experts  on  this,  but  we  did  not  consult 
them. 

I feel  we  can  say  that  Scarboro  Missions  is  accept- 
able to  most  who  receive  it;  that  many  of  you  have  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  magazine  and  want  to  see  it 
continue  and  improve.  An  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
we  need  more  young  readers  and  many  survey 
respondents  feel  that  Scarboro  Missions  offers  a con- 
temporary view  of  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

We  are  continually  asking  ourselves  how  to 
improve  the  magazine  and  how  best  to  fulfill  its 
twofold  purpose  of  telling  the  story  of  our  Society 
and  of  Scarboro  missionaries,  and  as  well,  helping  to 
educate  Canadian  Catholics  about  the  mission  of  the 
Church. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  a missionary  Soci- 
ety. Challenged  by  the  changing  face  of  mission  in 
our  world,  we  see  areas  of  missionary  activity  today 
to  include  "the  commitment  to  peace;  the  develop- 
ment and  liberation  of  peoples;  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  peoples,  especially  those  of  minorities;  the 
advancement  of  women  and  children;  and 
safeguarding  the  created  world."  (From  the  Statement 
of  the  Mission  Societies  of  the  Americas). 

While  missionary  activity  has  changed,  the  goal  is 
the  same — to  witness  to  and  share  with  others  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. °° 


No.  of  calendars:  x unit  price  = 

TOTAL:  = . . 

© MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

Inside  the  November  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine. 

Order  extra  copies  of  this  attractive,  four-colour 
calendar  featuring  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  who  inspire  us  with  their 
joy  and  hope,  wisdom  and  strength. 

Cost:  $1.00  per  calendar 

100-199  calendars  = .90 1 each 
200  - 299  calendars  = .800  each 


orders  over  300 

1 y=l  .700  each 

No.  of  calendars: 

x unit  price  = 

Add  5%  for  Postage  = 

TOTAL:  = 

Name 

Address 

Apt. 

City 

Postal  Code 

Ref.# 

( upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 


Please  enclose  a cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Thank  you  for  your  order! 
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Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity 

/ Helping  the  missions,  helps  you! 

Yes,  you  can  give  a gift  to  Scarboro  Missions  by  way  of  a Gift  Annuity 
and  receive  regular  payments  from  us. 

/ A High-Yield  Investment! 

A Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity  earns  a high  rate  of  return 
with  a guaranteed  income  for  as  long  as  you  live. 

/ Tax  Breaks! 

A large  portion  of  the  Annuity  payments  you  receive 
is  looked  on  as  a return  of  principal  and  therefore  not  taxable. 

/ An  Investment  in  the  Future  of  the  Church! 

A Gift  Annuity  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  an  investment  in  the  future  mission  of  the  Church. 
Complete  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today!  Note  that  you  must  be  60  years  or  over  to  participate. 


I □ Yes!  Please  send  me  a confidential,  personal  quotation  for  I 

J a Scarboro  Missions  GIFT  ANNUITY  in  the  amount  of  $ J 

| (must  he  $1 ,000  or  more)  | 

I Mr.  / Mrs.  / Ms.  / Miss _ _ I 

, Address Apt.  # . 

I City Province Postal  Code I 

j Tel.  ( 1 Your  Birthdate jj 

| For  a JOINT  ANNUITY,  please  complete  the  following:  ■ 

| Name  of  Spouse Birthdate  of  Spouse  I 

I Mail  to:  Treasurer's  Office,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M 1M4.  \ 

I 1 


Christmas  Appeal 


This  issue  contains  our  Christmas  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  we  will  continue  the  vital 
work  of  mission,  giving  witness  to  the 
Gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 
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Signs  of  a being  called 
to  overseas  mission 


i Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  EH  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  MIM  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  161  (priesthood),  Extension  165  (laity)/ Email:  lmo@iveb.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net;  Internet://www.web.net/~sfms 


Complete  and  mailt 
this  today! 

...Or  give  us  a call. I 


(;-C  an  uneasiness  with  the  way  things  are  in  our 
world; 

a desire  to  make  a difference;  to  bring  about 
justice  and  the  Reign  of  God; 

a commitment  to  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  all  we  do; 

a readiness  to  let  go  of  the  familiar  in  order 
to  serve  God  as  freely  and  faithfully  wher- 
ever this  may  lead; 

a joyful  spirit  which  accompanies  our  faith 
and  embraces  the  people  among  whom  we 
serve; 

humility  to  acknowledge  our  limitations,  to 
acknowledge  our  need  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  let  go  of  failures; 

a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices  in  life, 
carries  us  through  hard  times,  and  helps 
us  laugh  at  our  mistakes. 


Photo:  The  'China  team'  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Marc 
Halle,  Puri  Garrido  (seated),  Louise  Malnachuk,  and 
Eric  Lagace,  who  served  together  in  China. 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 
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• Thomas  Merton 

On  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  this 
well-known  Christian 
monk  of  the  20th 
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Jubilee  Prayer  from 
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" God  Dwells  With  Us"  (Revelations  21:1-7) 

Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

January  24-31, 1999 

The  theme  expresses  the  hope  and  promise  offered  by  God  throughout 
the  ages  and  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  John's  vision  reminds  us  of  the 
God  who  delivered  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  who  became  incarnate,  and  who 
will  come  again  to  dwell  with  us  and  renew  both  heaven  and  earth. 

Plan  to  celebrate  the  Week  of  Prayer  with  your  group  or  parish 
and  order  the  ACTION  KIT  today!  (Cost:  $18.95  each) 
Includes  liturgical  and  educational  materials. 

New!  Worship  service  on  computer  disc. 

Contact  NOVALIS,  Tel:  1-800-387-7164 ; or  Fax:  1-800-204-4140 
(Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches) 
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FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


The 


Usually  at  Christmas,  each  of  us  experiences  a moment  when  a card, 

gesture,  news  item  or  comment,  makes  us  reflect  and  say  to  ourselves, 
"That  captures  the  heart  of  Christmas.  That's  what  it's  all  about  or 
ought  to  be." 

We  received  a message  like  that  last  Christmas.  It  was  from  Archbishop 
Peter  Sutton  of  Keewatin-The  Pas,  Manitoba,  written  while  he  was  attending  the 
Synod  for  the  Americas  in  Rome.  He  wrote,  "One  of  the  bishops  at  the  Synod 
suggested  the  practice  of  having  the  Empty  Chair  visibly  honoured  in  our 
churches  and  homes  as  a sign  of  our  welcome  to  the  poor  in  our  midst.  After  all, 
that's  how  Jesus  came — in  poverty — and  met  with  a very  limited  welcome." 

Jesus'  life  and  words  are  a profound  teaching  about  relationships 
— our  relationship  to  God  and  to  each  other — giving  meaning  to  our  lives.  While 
our  lives  tend  to  become  so  cluttered,  the  celebration  of  Christmas  reminds  us  of 
the  essentials:  God's  love  for  us  and  God's  call  to  love  one  another  in  return. 


The  empty  chair  reminds  us... 

to  reach  out  to  all  who  are  excluded,  especially  the  poor. 
Jesus  constantly  reached  out  to  the  excluded:  lepers,  prostitutes, 
foreigners,  and  sinners. 


ClffT  of  those  who  are  absent  and  whose  point  of  view  is  necessary 
for  true  dialogue  and  reconciliation.  Jesus'  teaching  is  a call  to  peace 
among  nations,  families,  and  friends. 


of  our  benefactors.  Every  day  we  lift  you  and  your  intentions 
up  to  God  in  our  prayers  and  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist.  We  remember 
our  very  special  relationship,  your  trust  and  confidence  in  us  and  your 
partnership  with  us  in  mission. 

of  those  who  are  no  longer  physically  present  to  us. 

We  give  thanks  for  the  generosity,  compassion,  understanding  and  love 
of  our  family  and  friends  who  rest  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord. 


As  we  fix  our  sight  on  the  Jubilee  of  Jesus'  coming  some  2,000  years  ago, 
may  this  Christmas  be  for  each  of  us  a time  to  renew  our  gratitude  to  God, 
and  to  express  it  in  renewed  relationships  and  in  our  commitment  to  God's  Reign 
on  earth.  Let  it  be  seen  and  heard  in  our  generosity  to  the  poor  who  often  have 
neither  chair  nor  table. °° 

" I have  come  that  they  may  have  life 
and  have  it  to  the  full."  (John  10:10) 
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Cloistered  Missionary 

1915-1968 


By  Paul  McKenna 


December  10 , 1998 , 
marks  the  30th 
anniversary  of 
Thomas  Merton's 
death.  This  renowned 
spiritual  writer  is 
arguably  the  best- 
known  and  most 
influential  Christian 
monk  of  the 
20th  century. 


Artwork  by  John  Giuliani 


Is  it  possible  for  a cloistered 
monk  to  function  as  a Chris- 
tian missionary,  and  with 
global  influence?  Yes,  say 
many  who  have  probed  the  life 
and  work  of  Thomas  Merton. 

As  we  observe  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  this 
gifted  spiritual  guide,  we  are 
stirred  again  by  his  obsession 
with  God,  his  compulsion  to 
write,  his  disdain  for  societal 
injustice,  his  passion  for  inter- 
faith dialogue,  his  insatiable 
intellectual  curiosity,  his  unwa- 
vering journey  into  silence  and 
solitude. 

But  how  are  we  to  understand 
this  most  complex  and  engaging 
of  20th  century  personalities; 
this  self-described  "guilty 
bystander"  who  has  touched 
millions  of  Catholics  and  other 
searchers;  who  has  become  an 
international  publishing  phe- 
nomenon; and  whose  range  of 
appetites  included  Zen, 
medieval  scholasticism,  nonvio- 
lence, early  Christian  monasti- 
cism,  Chuang  Tzu,  jazz,  beer, 
and  Bob  Dylan  (to  name  only  a 
few)? 

Or,  to  pose  the  question  in 
plainer  language:  How  did  Mer- 
ton understand  the  vocation  to 
Christian  mission? 

The  key  to  Thomas  Merton 
argue  many  observers,  resides  in 
his  lifelong  quest  for  union  with 
God.  While  still  a young  man,  he 
realized  he  could  not  achieve 
such  union  without  the  disci- 
plines of  silence  and  solitude. 
Indeed,  the  rest  of  his  life  was 


essentially  an  effort  to  live  out 
this  contemplative  ideal.  The 
monastic  lifestyle  and  the  strict- 
ness of  the  Trappist  Order 
afforded  him  the  environment 
he  needed. 

Benedict’s  Secret 

Merton  was  truly  a son  of 
St.  Benedict,  the  sixth  century 
Italian  monk  broadly  recognized 
as  the  father  of  Western  Christ- 
ian monasticism.  And  like  all  the 
children  of  this  ancient  spiritual 
father,  Merton  was  privy  to 
Benedict's  secret:  It  is  difficult 
to  seek  God  while  in  perpetual 
motion;  the  soul  must  pause  and 
listen.  Or  in  Merton's  own 
words:  One  must  "withdraw 
from  the  babel  of  confusion  to 
listen  more  patiently  to  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

Thomas  Merton's  journey  into 
silence  led  him  to  the  innermost 
centre  of  his  being.  There  he 
encountered  the  Infinite  Pres- 
ence which  grounds,  pervades 
and  transcends  all — a Presence 
in  which  his  deepest  self  was 
rooted. 

This  profound  entry  into 
contemplative  prayer  inspired  in 
him  an  experience  of  the  oneness 
that  permeates  all  of  reality.  The 
Kentucky  monk  thus  came  to  an 
awareness  that  he  was  truly  one 
with  self,  neighbour,  the  world, 
and  God. 

Archbishop  Jean  Jadot,  for- 
mer apostolic  delegate  to  the 
United  States,  comments:  "His 
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real  role  was  to 
awaken  people  to 
the  closeness  in 
which  we  are  living, 
the  solidarity  uniting  all 
of  us.  Not  only  material 
solidarity,  but  spiritual 
solidarity,  too;  this  unity  of 
humankind." 

This  perception  of  oneness  is 
thematic  to  most  of  Merton's 
work,  especially  in  the  universal 
call  to  holiness,  in  the  realm  of 
social  justice,  and  in  interfaith 
dialogue.  In  fact,  his  pioneering 
efforts  in  each  of  these  areas 
anticipated  and  predated  the 
theological  breakthroughs  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council. 


The  Contemplative 
in  Each  of  Us 


Merton  continues  to  appeal  to 
people  today  because  he  wrote 
so  personally  about  his  struggles 
and  about  his  search  for  God.  For 
him  the  practice  of  contempla- 
tion was  not  limited  to  the 
monastic  cloister  but  was  within 
the  grasp  of  any  interested  indi- 
vidual. 

The  pilgrimage  into  the  deep- 
er self  also  involves  a discovery 
of  the  deeper  self  of  the  other, 
and  a recognition  of  another's 
capacity  for  prayer,  even  con- 
templative prayer. 

One  of  Thomas  Merton's 
greatest  achievements  has  been 
his  ability  to  support  lay  people 
in  their  quest  for  the  Contempla- 
tive. The  way  of  contemplation  is 
a call,  a gift,  a possibility  for 


Into  this  world  in  which  there 

IS  NO  ROOM  FOR  HlM, 

Christ  has  come. 

His  place  is  with  others  for 

WHOM  THERE  IS  NO  ROOM. 

Thomas  Merton 
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everyone. 

Here  this  gifted  mystic  was 
very  much  in  step  with  Vatican 
II  and  its  efforts  to  reemphasize 
the  universal  call  to  holiness. 

The  Council  called  for  a fuller 
inclusion  of  people  in  the 
Church  and  a fuller  recognition 
of  each  individual's  vocation 
and  role. 

Social  Justice 

When  Merton's  writings  came 
to  prominence,  readers  were 
bewildered  as  to  why  a clois- 
tered monk  was  addressing 
racism,  nuclear  war,  violence, 
and  other  areas  of  social  injus- 
tice, and  addressing  these  issues 
with  such  clarity  and  passion. 

However,  for  Merton,  silent 
contemplation  gives  birth  to 
compassion.  His  consciousness 
of  a common  humanity  and  a 
shared  dignity  led  him  to  a 
sharp  critique  of  those  forces 
which  diminish  people's  human- 
ity. 

As  well,  social  activism  he 
argued  will  quickly  become  ego- 
centred  and  go  off  the  rails 
unless  it  is  nourished  by  contem- 
plation. Social  activists,  like 
cloistered  religious,  have  a 
responsibility  to  pray  for  the 
world,  to  pray  for  justice.  For 
Merton,  this  call  to  intercessory 
prayer  amounts  to  a mystical 
sharing  in  the  passion  and  death 
of  Jesus. 

From  his  monastic  cell,  this 
prolific  writer  managed  to 
inspire  a whole  generation  of 
Christian  social  activists.  And 
when  the  Council  Fathers  at 
Vatican  II  declared  that  social 
justice  must  become  a staple  in 


the  diet  of  every  Catholic,  they 
were  very  much  in  accord  with 
this  celebrated  American  monk. 

Interfaith  Dialogue 

Merton's  enormous  curiosity 
led  him  to  investigate  an  abun- 
dance of  religious  and  spiritual 
traditions.  In  non-Christian  reli- 
gions he  sensed  the  presence  of 
grace  and  truth.  And  he  did  so 
in  a generation  in  which  such 
exploration  was  not  theological- 
ly fashionable.  His  frontier  spirit 
anticipated  the  dramatic  opening 
to  other  faiths  that  has  become  a 
hallmark  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

John  Beeching  is  a Maryknoll 
missionary  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  who  teaches  English 
to  Burmese  Buddhist  monks  in 
Bangkok.  He  maintains  that 
Merton's  intuitive  gifts  enabled 
him  to  perceive  the  unity 
already  present  among  the 
world's  religions.  And,  says 
Beeching,  Merton  sensed  "the 
compatibility  of  divergent  reli- 
gious traditions,  not  at  the  level 
of  doctrine  or  reason,  but  at  the 
deeper  level  of  encounter  where 
reality  is  experienced  as  commu- 
nion, contemplation,  and  com- 
passion." 

In  one  of  his  last  speeches, 
Merton  reflects  on  Jesus'  priestly 
prayer  for  unity: 

"At  the  deepest  level, 
communication  is  not  com- 
munication but  communion. 

It  is  wordless...  Not  that  we 
have  to  discover  a new  unity. 
We  discover  an  older  unity... 
What  we  have  to  be  is  what 
we  are." 


In  his  inimitable  style,  Merton 
challenges  us  to  move  beyond 
our  theological  myopia  and 
expand  our  awareness  of  what  it 
means  to  be  Catholic: 

"The  'universality'  and 
'catholicity'  essential  to  the 
Church  necessarily  imply  an 
ability  and  a readiness  to 
enter  into  dialogue  with  all 
that  is  pure,  wise,  profound, 
and  humane  in  every  kind  of 
culture." 

For  Merton,  any  Christian 
culture  that  is  incapable  of  such 
dialogue  is  a culture  lacking  in 
catholicity. 

Despite  his  persistent  investi- 
gations of  non-Christian  reli- 
gions, the  monk  continued  to 
believe  that  the  experience  of 
unity  could  be  found  by  faithful- 
ly searching  out  and  living  the 
core  of  one's  own  religious  tradi- 
tion. 

Thomas  Merton  recognized 
that  monasticism  is  an  important 
venue  for  interfaith  dialogue. 
Indeed,  the  current  conversation 
among  monks  of  various  reli- 
gions owes  at  least  some  of  its 
inspiration  to  this  noted  Trap- 
pist.  Today  his  Kentucky 
monastery  is  home  to  an  interna- 
tional centre  for  monastic  inter- 
religous  dialogue — a fitting  trib- 
ute to  this  cloistered  missionary, 
this  international  pilgrim  who 
rarely  left  home!” 

Paul  McKenna  organizes 
interfaith  workshops  for  high  school 
students  and  the  general  public. 

He  lives  in  Tottenham,  Ontario. 

Tel:  (905)  936-1022. 
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A Biographical  Sketch 


1915  • Born  in  Prades  in  the  south  of  France. 

1935  • Enrolls  in  Columbia  University  (New  York)  where 

he  completes  a Master's  degree  in  English. 

1938  • Converts  to  Roman  Catholicism. 


1941  • Enters  Our  Lady  of  Gethsemani  Trappist  (Cistercian) 

monastery  in  Kentucky. 

1948  • Publishes  his  autobiography,  "Seven  Storey  Mountain", 

which  becomes  a bestseller  and  a modern  spiritual  classic. 

1949  • Ordained  a priest. 

1949—68  • Writes  more  than  50  books,  numerous  articles  and  poems, 
thousands  of  letters  and  a detailed  daily  journal. 


1965 


1968 


Earns  international  reputation  as  Christian  monk 
and  spiritual  writer. 

Functions  at  monastery  as  novice  master  and  master  of 
scholastics  (during  parts  of  the  1949-68  period). 

Takes  up  residence  in  a hermitage  on  monastery 
property  where  he  lives  the  rest  of  his  life. 

On  December  10,  is  electrocuted  accidentally  in  Bangkok 
while  attending  a conference  on  Christian  monasticism. 


poet 

mystic 

prophet 

teacher 

war-resister 
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The  Christmas  Story 


/ 


By  Ted  Schmidt 


All  over  the  world 
Christians  are 
once  again 

preparing  for  the  coming 
of  Christ.  In  the  festive 
season  we  will  gather  in 
communities  to  hear  the 
words  of  our  sacred  story 
so  that  we  may  more 
faithfully  follow  the  One 
whose  birthday  we 
celebrate. 

These  stories  for  us,  read  as 
they  are  amid  the  mindless  and 
persistent  clamor  of  the  commer- 
cial imperative  to  buy  and  spend, 
have  long  ago  lost  their  original 
"horizon  of  danger"  (Metz,  "A 
Passion  for  God").  So  threatening 
was  this  message,  this  horizon  of 
danger,  that  its  original  propo- 
nents lived  on  the  run,  in  exile 
and  in  catacombs,  and  the  One 
whose  birthday  we  celebrate  was 
put  to  death  by  the  state.  Until 
we  understand  this,  the  sum- 
mons to  discipleship  contained  in 
the  infancy  narratives  will  proba- 
bly remain  quaint  fare  for  chil- 
dren to  be  entertained  before  the 
turkey  or  after  the  mince  pie. 

First  let  us  put  our  story  in  the 
present  day.  We  look  at  the 
world  and  see  that  60  percent  of 
the  poorest  people  lack  access  to 
sewers;  one-third  have  no  access 
to  safe  water;  one-quarter  do  not 
have  adequate  housing;  and  20 
percent  have  no  access  to  health 
care.  (United  Nations) 


Locally,  here  in  Canada  we  see 
the  growing  gap  between  rich 
and  poor: 

• In  1973,  the  richest  10 
percent  of  families  with  chil- 
dren made  21  times  the  poor- 
est 10  percent.  By  1996  the 
richest  10  percent  made  314 
times  the  poorest. 

• Two-thirds  of  mothers 
with  children  under  three  are 
in  the  workforce,  compared 
with  one-third  a generation 
ago;  yet  60  percent  of  fami- 
lies with  children  are  earning 
less  than  they  did  in  1981. 

• Full-time  workers  have 
fallen  from  two-thirds  of  the 
labour  force  a generation  ago 
to  half  today. 

(Centre  for  Social  Justice) 

Jesus  symbolizes  for  us  the 
precious  nature  of  vulnerable 
human  life,  and  no  person  is 
more  vulnerable  than  a peasant 
baby  born  in  a stable.  Yet  it  is  our 
belief  that  this  baby  is  God.  For 
the  evangelist  Luke,  meditating 
60  years  after  the  resurrection, 
Jesus  identifies  himself  in  his 
ministry  with  the  weak  and  the 
marginalized. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Gospel  read  on  Christmas  Day 
this  year  is  John's.  It  is  he  who 
insists  that  "the  Word  became 
flesh  and  made  his  dwelling 
among  us"  (1:14).  And  is  this  not 
the  point  of  our  story,  that  the 
Word  must  always  become  flesh 
for  us,  concrete,  real? 

This  story  is  good  news  for  us 
now,  part  of  our  living  tradition, 
our  past  which  guides  us  in  the 


present.  The  light  that  shone  in 
the  darkness  during  Augustus' 
reign  was  not  overcome.  Today  it 
is  our  belief  that  "Any  who  did 
accept  him,  he  empowered  to 
become  children  of  God"  (John 
1:12)  and  thus  children  of  free- 
dom. 

Catholic  tradition  in  the  last 
100  years  consistently  refused  to 
read  scripture  in  a fundamental- 
ist way.  It  is  not  enough  to  dwell 
on  the  words  of  Jesus,  uttered  as 
they  were  to  a small  group  of 
people.  Scholars  have  insisted  on 
the  ongoing  intent  of  Jesus  today. 

Slowly  over  the  centuries. 
Catholic  scholarship  has  accepted 
the  fruits  of  modern  science  to 
deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
gospel  as  having  profound  social 
consequences.  Jesus'  proclama- 
tion of  the  Reign  of  God,  the  root 
metaphor  he  used,  has  societal 
and  ecological  ramifications.  It 
provides  clues  to  the  radical 
transformation  of  life.  Jesus  initi- 
ates a new  era  of  social  relations 
which  challenges  our  present 
arrangements  to  their  very  roots. 
Life  must  be  totally  reconstituted 
in  the  direction  of  absolute  justice 
for  each  human  person. 

This  powerful  Gospel  message 
of  freedom,  of  a passionate  and 
involved  God,  is  the  history  of 
salvation  contained  within  world 
history.  In  this  history  Jesus  is 
still  threatened,  the  powers  and 
principalities  of  this  world  still 
want  to  kill  this  baby  in  his  crib. 
Jesus  today  is  all  human  life 
under  threat  of  diminishment. 
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Scarboro  missionary,  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  celebrates  Mass  during  Advent  at  Ichinomiya  Catholic  Church  where 
he  has  been  pastor  for  almost  40  years.  Fr.  Alex  first  arrived  in  Japan  in  1952  and  has  served  there  ever  since. 


The  Divine  quietly  at  work 
in  the  Judean  night  executes 
the  miraculous 

An  ordinary  birth,  another 
son  of  David  and  child  of 
Miriam  (Mary) 

who  will  refuse  ultimate 
allegiance  to  the  pretender 
Yahweh  is  in  control  and 
God's  Reign  is  about  to  be 
sown  round  Galilee  in 
subversive  ways 

Hope  and  healing  are 
dropped  in  the  physical  soil 
and  the  abandoned  poor — 
the  anawim — emerge  feeling 
whole  and  interconnected, 
shoots  of  the  new  humanity. 


It  is  no  accident  then  that  the 
Hebrew  scripture  readings  all 
through  Advent  and  Christmas 
Masses  are  chock  full  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  for  it  is  in  Isaiah 
that  we  see  the  indestructible 
hope  and  persistent  longing  for 
universal  justice.  That  hope  for 
i ultimate  justice  is  omnipresent 


longing  for  a time  "when  the 
wolf  shall  be  a guest  of  the  lamb" 
(11:6)  and  "he  shall  judge  the 
poor  with  justice"  (12:4);  "when 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  will  be 
opened"  (35:5);  when  "the  Lord 
will  give  you  this  sign:  the  virgin 
shall  be  with  child  and  bear  a son 
and  shall  call  him  Emmanuel" 
(7:14);  when  there  will  be  an  end 
to  war  as  the  "Prince  of  peace 
whose  dominion  is  vast  and  for- 
ever peaceful"  (9:5-6)  comes  and 
when  the  Lord  arrives  there  will 
be  judgement  against  the  idols 
(2:7-10). 

This  Advent  we  once  again 
recall  that  we  are  a people  who 
live  out  of  this  Messianic  hope 
and  we  are  summoned  back  into 
history  by  our  Gospel  of  libera- 
tion which  we  can  no  longer  read 
with  the  eyes  of  children.  Chris- 
tianity is  an  adult  religion  and 
our  story  even  though  it  is  told 
with  such  beauty  and  simplicity 
at  this  time  of  year,  nevertheless 
calls  us  to  leave  the  crib  as  Jesus 
did  and  join  him  as  serious  disci- 
ples in  a world  still  in  need  of 
healing. 


Another  Christmas  beckons 
us  to  the  crib  where  we  are 
offered  our  gift: 

a familiar  roadmap  to 
kingdom  come, 

the  new  world  out  of  the 
shell  of  the  old 

The  pearl  of  great  price  will 
cost  us  what  it  cost  Him 
There  is  no  other  road  to 
resurrection 

What  an  invitation! 

Dare  we  say  Yes? 

"Let  us  go  to  Bethlehem  and 
see  this  thing  that  has  taken 
place"  (Luke  2:15) 


Ted  Schmidt  is  on  the  editorial 
board  of  Catholic  New  Times,  an 
independent  national  Canadian 
newspaper.  He  may  be  reached  at 
jtschmi@pathcom.com 
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Mike  Traher,  SFM 


By  Rev.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


But  tke  C andles  kept 
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kwas  Christmas  Eve  and  all  through  the  house,  people  were  stirring  about. 

They  carried  gifts  of  food,  home  remedies  and  sincere  support.  The  house  was  of  one 
room  with  an  earthen  floor.  Narrow  tree  trunks  and  palm  bark  served  as  the  four 
walls,  while  shingles  of  palm  leaves  blocked  out  the  sun  and  rain. 

Candlelight  shone  over  the  teenaged  parents.  She,  laying  quite  still  and  helpless, 
rested  on  a hay  mattress  at  one  end  of  the  room  waiting  to  give  birth  to  her  first  child.  I had 
baptized  this  young  woman  just  a few  weeks  before.  Her  husband  was  reconciled  with  God 
and  I witnessed  their  life-long  commitment  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  joy  of  healing  and  peace 
was  celebrated  with  their  first  Holy  Communion. 

Now  I had  returned  to  that  house  to  anoint  the  very  sick  young  mother  and  to 
baptize  the  expected  baby.  I remember  well  the  young  husband  appearing  as  a silhouette 
leaning  over  his  wife  while  holding  her  two  hands  tenderly. 


These  things  took  place  in  the  small  town  of  Azua  on  the 
south  shore  of  desert  and  dust  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  That 
was  yesteryear — almost  30  years  ago  to  be  exact.  The  house 
had  been  quickly  built  by  neighbours  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  town.  In  that  neighbourhood  many  destitute  families 
squatted  at  their  own  risk.  There  were  no  streets,  no 
lights,  no  water,  no  medical  services  without  money. 

The  poor  were  seen  as  worthless,  unprofitable  riffraff. 

Human  dignity  was  abused.  Evil  abounded. 

There  in  that  little  house  I saw  good  and 
evil  duelling  to  the  death,  just  as  the  candlelight 
struggled  with  the  darkness.  So  it  was  that  the  radiant 
young  mother  became  Mary,  the  wife  of  Joseph, 
expecting  the  birth  of  Jesus.  But  sorrow  and  death 
touched  this  holy  family  of  my  memories — the  darkness 
took  its  prey;  the  baby  was  stillborn. 


Yes,  darkness  appears  to  have  conquered  the  light, 
but  the  candles  kept  burning. 
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his  song  of  Mary  is  the  oldest  Advent  hymn. 

It  is  all  at  once  the  most  passionate,  the  wildest, 
and  one  might  even  say,  the  most  revolutionary 
Advent  hymn  ever  sung. 

This  is  not  the  gentle,  tender,  dreamy  Mary 
whom  we  sometimes  see  in  paintings; 
this  is  the  passionate,  surrendered,  proud, 
enthusiastic  Mary  who  speaks  out  here. 

This  song  has  none  of  the  sweet,  nostalgic, 
or  even  playful  tones  of  some  of  our 
Christmas  carols. 

It  is,  instead,  a hard,  strong,  inexorable  song 
about  collapsing  thrones  and  humbled  lords 
of  this  world, 

about  the  power  of  God  and  the  powerlessness 
of  humankind. 

These  are  the  tones  of  the  women  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  now  come  to  life  in  Mary's  mouth. 


. y being  proclaims  your  greatness/ 
and  my  spirit  finds  joy  in  you/  God  my  Saviour. 
For  you  kave  looked  upon  me/  your  servant 
in  my  lowliness; 

all  ages  to  come  skall  call  me  blessed. 

God/  you  wko  are  migkty/ 
kave  done  great  tilings  lor  me. 

Holy  is  your  name. 

^)bur  mercy  is  from  age  to  age  toward  tkose 
wko  fear  you. 

Youk  ave  skown  migkt  witk  your  arm 
and  confused  tke  proud  in  tkeir  inmost  tkougkts. 
Youk  ave  deposed  tke  migkty  from  tkeir  tkrones 
and  raise  d tke  l owly  to  kigk  places. 

Tke  kungry  you  kave  given  every  good  tking 
wkile  tke  rick  you  kave  sent  away  empty. 

You  k ave  upkeld  Israel  your  servant 

ever  mindful  of  your  mercy- 

even  as  you  promised  our  ancestors;  promised 

Ab  rakarri/  Sarak/  an  dtk  eir  descendants  lorever. 


Reprinted  from  Psalms  Anew,  (Schreck  and  Leach,  Authors) 
St.  Mary's  Press,  Winona,  Minnesota.  Used  by  permission 
of  the  publisher.  All  rights  reserved. 
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l ary,  grasped  and  seized  by  the  Spirit, 
speaks  of  God's  coming  into  the  world,  of  the  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ. 

For  she  knows  better  than  anyone  what  it  means  to  wait  for  Christ. 

She  waits  for  him  in  a way  unlike  anyone  else. 

She  awaits  him  as  his  mother. 

She  knows  about  the  mystery  of  his  coming, 
about  the  Spirit  that  is  at  play  here, 
about  the  Almighty  God  who  works  his  wonders. 

She  experiences  in  her  own  body  that  God's  ways  with  humans  are  wonderful, 
that  God  isn't  bound  by  human  standards, 

that  he  doesn't  follow  the  path  that  humans  like  to  lay  out  for  him — 
that  God's  way  is  beyond  all  understanding,  beyond  all  proof, 
free,  and  with  a mind  of  its  own. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Blessings  from 
Pope  John  Paul  II 

The  Holy  Father  has  received 
the  kind  letter  and  recent  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  (February  '97/ 
Catholics  & the  Interfaith  Conversa- 
tion) which  you  and  Father 
O'Toole  sent  to  him  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you.  He  very 
much  appreciates  your  thought- 
ful gesture  and  gives  thanks  to 
God  for  your  service  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

Invoking  upon  you  and  your 
collaborators  a fresh  outpouring 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  His 
Holiness  cordially  imparts  his 
Apostolic  Blessing. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

Msgr.  Pedro  Lopez  Quintana 

Assessor,  Secretariat  of  State 

The  Vatican 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  13,  1998,  and  for  the 
copies  of  the  Scarboro  Missions 
magazines  therein.  I have 
enjoyed  your  magazine  and  am 
glad  to  note  your  interreligious 
dialogue  events.  I am  giving 
copies  of  the  magazine  personal- 
ly to  some  people  who  are  inter- 
ested especially  in  the  fields  of 
ecumenism  and  interreligious 
dialogue... 

Most  Rev.  Nicola  De  Angelis,  cfic 

Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Toronto 

I have  been  the  happy  recipi- 
ent of  your  topnotch  magazine 
for  some  years  now  and  really 
appreciate  the  fine  articles. 

Last  weekend  I attended  a 
conference.  Understanding  Islam, 
put  on  jointly  by  Queen's  Theo- 
logical College  and  a local  Mus- 
lim group.  A workshop  given  by 
Professor  John  Cook,  Islamic 


Contribution  to  Spirituality,  was 
informative,  lively  and  was 
enhanced  for  me  by  my  having 
read  Fr.  Ovey  Mohammed's 
article,  "Muslim-Christian  Dia- 
logue," which  appeared  in  your 
October  '94  edition... 

I have  meant  on  many  occa- 
sions to  compliment  you  on  your 
excellent  articles,  especially 
Understanding  Islam,  Judaism, 
Buddhism,  and  the  series  on 
women... 

J.F.  Murray 

Kingston,  ON 

Early  Days  In  China 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  your 
(January  '98,  "Early  Days  in 
Lishui")  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover 
the  day  I got  it.  I realize  your 
magazine  goes  to  people  of  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  it  is  impossible 
to  please  everyone.  Why  did  I 
enjoy  it?  When  I was  nine  or  ten 
in  a Catholic  elementary  school 
in  Belleville  two  nuns  on  their 
way  to  China  came  to  visit  our 
school.  One  said  the  Hail  Mary  in 
Chinese.  I vividly  recall  their 
explanation  of  the  elaborate  Chi- 
nese funerals  and  how  evil  spirits 
were  lured  away  from  stealing 
the  soul  of  the  departed  by  shiny 
foil  which  they  mistook  for 
money. 

They  told  of  the  baby  girls  left 
to  die  in  the  streets  and  of  how 
the  nuns  would  ransom  them. 
How  enthusiastic  we  were  about 
contributing  our  coins  to  the 
ransom  boxes!  Later  in  life  I 
knew  some  of  the  priests  who 
served  in  Scarboro  Missions... 

Estella  Burkett 

Belleville,  ON 


Japanese  Martyrs 

I am  a seminarian  and  I am 
studying  for  the  Companions  of 
the  Cross.  I lived  in  Japan  for  six 
years...  I was  very  impressed  by 
the  articles  about  the  Japanese 
martyrs  which  were  featured  in 
the  January  1997  edition  of  Scar- 
boro Missions. 

Kent  Hori 

Ottawa,  ON 

Laity  in  Mission 

The  October  ('96/Laity  in  Mis- 
sion) issue  of  the  magazine  was 
perhaps  the  best  I have  read  in 
my  46  years  of  priesthood... 

There  was  a certain  personality 
and  appeal  by  the  many  whose 
first  impressions  were  so  soul- 
searching. 

Keep  this  up!  God  bless  you! 

Rev.  Jim  Beaudry 

Hamilton,  ON 

Poverty  and  Justice 

I am  looking  at  the  area  of 
Poverty/Justice  for  part  of  a fall 
meeting  with  our  Formation 
Directors.  I would  like  to  use 
your  March  1996  issue  (Econom- 
ics: The  Care  & Management  of  Our 
Home)  as  one  of  our  resources...  I 
really  like  what  you  have  been 
doing  with  your  magazine  over 
the  past  few  years. 

Sr.  Mary  Carten 

Religious  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph 

Montreal,  PQ 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


A Call  For  Jubilee 

Congratulations  on  your  Sep- 
tember '98  issue  (The  Canadian 
Ecumenical  Jubilee  Initiative).  You 
know  you  have  a great  issue 
when  another  editor  says,  "I  wish 
we  had  done  that"  and  I do.  Keep 
up  the  great  work. 

Frank  Maurovich 
Managing  Editor,  Maryknoll 
Maryknoll,  NY 

...As  part  of  an  ecumenical 
venture,  our  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  along  with  churches  of 
various  denominations  have 
decided  to  distribute  your  Jubilee 
special  issue  to  each  household 
throughout  our  area,  spanning  a 
distance  of  about  100  km  along 
the  Trans-Canada  Highway  near 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  This  will  be 
preceded  by  media  coverage  of 
the  issue,  and  followed  up  with 
ecumenically-sponsored  commu- 
nity meetings,  leading  to  a com- 
munity-wide (Jubilee  2000)  peti- 
tion effort.  This  is  being  done  in 
an  attempt  to  foster  awareness 
and  discussion  beyond  those  in 
attendance  in  the  pews... 

Thanks  a lot  for  this  excellent 
resource! 

Rev.  Eric  M.  Pannike,  pastor 
Central  Algoma  Catholic  Parishes 
Thessalon,  ON 

Congratulations  on  your  pub- 
lication, Scarboro  Missions.  The 
September  1998  special  issue  is 
indeed  very  informative,  attrac- 
tive and  easy  to  read...  It  is  a 
marvelous  resource  for  our  com- 
munities. 

Thank  you  and  continued 
blessings  on  your  work. 

Sr.  Nellie  Pomroy 
Sisters  of  Mercy  Generalate 
St.  John's,  NFLD 


SPECIAL  ISSUE 
The  Canadian 
Ecumenical 
jubilee 
Initiative 
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Through  the  years  I've  had 
great  admiration  for  your  work 
and  am  especially  moved  with 
the  September  issue  and  will 
certainly  get  involved  with 
Jubilee  2000  in  my  parish, 

St.  Augustine  in  Vancouver, 
to  which  I have  just  moved. 
Irene  E.  MacKew 
Vancouver,  BC 


Congratulations  on  your  very 
beautifully  put  together  special 
September  issue — focussing  as  it 
does  on  the  Jubilee  Initiative... 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Rev.  Jack  Davis,  OMI 

Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace  Parish 

Happy  Valley,  Labrador 

Thank  you  for  your  special 
issue.  The  Canadian  Ecumenical 
Jubilee  Initiative.  I find  it  very 
well  done  and  presented  in  a 
readable  form. 

Please  send  me  10  copies...  We 
(Anglican,  United,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches)  are  planning 
to  use  the  magazine  for  studying 
the  issues  and  then  having  a blitz 
here  for  the  debt  relief  campaign. 
We  are  a small  community  but 
every  little  bit  helps... 

Norma  Millan,  CND 
Pastoral  Animator 
St.  Peter's  Parish 
Churchill  Falls,  NFLD 


The  special  issue  of  Septem- 
ber, A Call  For  Jubilee,  moved  me 
greatly. 

I am  chairperson  of  the  Pas- 
toral Council  at  St.  Mary's 
Church  and  would  like  a copy  for 
each  of  my  members  to  help  our 
parish  become  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  global  justice. 

Josephine  Nykoluk 

Prince  George,  BC 

Congratulations  on  your  mis- 
sions magazine.  Its  depth  and 
quality  make  it  an  excellent  edu- 
cational tool...  I am  now  teaching 
at  the  University  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  in  San  Antonio,  Texas... 
and  am  giving  a large  public 
event  on  Waves  of  Globalization 
and  Jubilee  2000...  Is  it  possible  to 
obtain  copies  for  the  event? 

Sr.  Barbara  Paleczny,  SSND 

paleczny@universe.uiwtx.edu 

I was  reading  your  September 
issue... A Call  for  Jubilee.  It  was 
very  well  done...  I am  coordinat- 
ing the  Jubilee  2000  initiative  for 
the  Mennonites  of  Alberta...  and 
was  wondering  if  we  could  order 
copies  of  the  special  September 
issue. 

Suzanne  Nickel 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 

Calgary,  AB 

I enjoyed  the  Scarboro  Jubilee 
magazine  issue.  The  articles  are 
very  reflective  for  further  medita- 
tion. Thank  you  for  bringing  the 
real  meaning  of  Jubilee  2000  to 
mind. 

Bernadette  Forster 

Cobourg,  ON 
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By  Eric  Lagace 

khas  now  been  over  six  months  since 
my  mother  has  departed.  During 
this  time,  I have  felt  a great  empti- 
ness, a void  which  no  one  else  can 
fill.  Yet,  I have  also  felt  a need  to  externalize 
my  feelings,  to  reminisce  about  the  times  that 
we  spent  together,  to  celebrate  the  person  that 
she  was,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  that  she 
taught  her  children,  it  is  to  celebrate  life. 


Baby  Felix  with  his  grand-maman, 
Colombe.  Brantford,  Ontario. 
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Photo  facing  page:  Eric  visits 
the  Great  Wall  of  China. 


My  mother  Colombe  (which 
in  English  means  Dove,  a name 
becoming  of  her)  was  a person 
who  appreciated  the  simple 
pleasures  of  life.  An  early  morn- 
ing riser,  she  would  savour  a hot 
cup  of  coffee  with  toast  and  her 
very  own  homemade  strawberry 
jam.  She  had  picked  the  straw- 
berries during  the  summer 
months.  This  was  a habit  that 
began  in  childhood  when  she 
would  tag  along  with  her  older 
sister  venturing  into  the  small 
woods  behind  their  farm,  pick- 
ing wild  berries  and  bringing 
them  home  where  they  were 
magically  transformed  into  fresh 
jam. 

It  was  a ritual  that  Colombe 
kept  up  throughout  her  entire 
life.  Every  summer,  she  would 
get  up  early  and  drive  off  to  a 
strawberry  field  with  a dozen 
baskets,  only  to  come  back  late 
in  the  afternoon  with  each  of 
those  baskets  filled  to  the  brim. 

It  was  the  same  ritual  during  the 
entire  summer  holidays;  from 
strawberries,  to  raspberries,  to 
blueberries.  The  huge  freezer  in 
our  basement  could  barely  con- 
tain all  of  those  plastic  bags 
filled  with  berries.  There  were 
enough  berries  to  supply  a small 
army  during  an  entire  year.  That 
small  army  was  made  up  of  my 
three  brothers,  my  sister,  and 
me.  By  the  time  winter  came  to 
an  end  the  provisions  were 
almost  depleted  and  my  mother 
would  happily  anticipate  the 
month  of  June  when  she  could 
return  to  her  strawberry  fields. 

It  was  a chance  for  my  mother 
to  get  away  from  it  all.  Some 
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people  look  forward  to  a trip  to 
Hawaii,  others  need  expensive 
health  spas,  or  weekly  yoga 
classes.  My  mother  simply  need- 
ed strawberry  fields  to  find  her 
inner  harmony.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a chance  for  her  to  remi- 
nisce about  her  own  childhood 
spent  in  those  small  woods  in 
New  Brunswick. 

During  any  special  occasion 
those  berries  were  transformed 
into  unique  desserts.  Whether  it 
was  one  of  our  birthdays,  or 
Thanksgiving,  or  any  of  the 
other  holidays,  we  would  eager- 
ly anticipate  my  mom's  'berry' 
special  desserts.  How  could  one 
resist  homemade  raspberry  pie, 
or  fresh  strawberry  cheesecake. 

/ ‘ hristmas  was  truly  the  ulti- 
mate  test  of  my  mother's 
baking  skills  and  these  skills 
would  be  pushed  to  the  limit. 
Half  of  the  yearly  berry  stocks 
would  be  consumed  during 
these  two  weeks  of  celebrations 
(that's  when  the  five-member 
army  came  home  for  the  holi- 


days). It  was  a true  French-Cana- 
dian  Christmas,  with  "le  reveil- 
lon,"  "la  messe  de  minuit,"  "la 
tourtiere,"  and  the  vast  assort- 
ments of  desserts  that  only 
" maman " could  make. 

Colombe  hardly  ever  tried  her 
own  desserts  since  she  was  not 
big  on  sweets.  The  month  of 
preparations  prior  to  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  was  exclusively  for 
the  love  of  her  children  and 
family.  The  entire  yearly  ritual  of 
picking  and  cooking  the  berries 
was  for  our  benefit.  And  so  it 
was  with  most  anything  she  did. 

If  I have  chosen  berries  to 
describe  part  of  my  mother's  life 
and  character,  it  has  a purely 
symbolic  meaning.  It  is  represen- 
tative of  the  way  she  lived  her 
life.  Colombe  had  "la  joie  de 
vivre"  and  was  always  satisfied 
with  the  simple  pleasures  of  life. 
That  eternal  smile  on  her  face 
which  never  dimmed  was  proof 
of  this. 

Colombe's  life  is  worth  cele- 
brating, and  I can  only  hope  to 
attain  that  same  wisdom,  good- 
will, and  serenity  which  she  was 
able  to  achieve.  I hope  that  I,  too, 
can  some  day  learn  to  celebrate 
love  and  life  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  as  she 
did.oo 

Scarboro  lay  missionary  Eric 
Lagace  lost  his  mother  in  the  spring 
of  1997  while  he  was  serving  in 
China.  After  her  funeral,  Eric 
returned  to  China  to  complete  his 
mission  service  there.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  Scarboro' s mission  team 
in  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 
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TOBEp^  y\  People 

Compassion 

— Jubilee  Prayer  - 


From  PROJECT  MILLENNIUM,  a 26-part,  111  hour  series,  broadcast  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Vision  TV. 

It  presents  the  stories  of  Canadian  religious  congregations,  describing  each  one's  spiritual  motivation  and  historical 
contribution  to  the  development  of  Canada,  and  challenges  viewers  to  become  a people  of  compassion  for  the  21st  century. 


God  of  life,  of  community, 
of  reconciliation,  of  compassion, 
we  come  to  You  today  in  a spirit  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 


W e praise  You  for  all  of  creation: 
the  living  Earth  entrusted  to  our  care, 
and  people  of  every  race,  religion,  and 
nation.  Allow  us  to  embrace,  respect 
and  love  all  You  have  given  us. 


We  praise  You  because  all  good 
things  have  been  given  to  us  in  love. 
Help  us  to  know  and  feel  every  day, 
every  minute  You  love  us,  that  You 
trust  us,  that  we  are  to  live  in  this 
love.  Help  us  to  help  others  to  know 
Your  love. 

Glory  be  to  God  the  Creator,  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  our  midst,  now  and  forever. 


Glory  be  to  God  the  Creator,  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  our  midst,  now  and  forever. 

e thank  You  for  each  breath  we 
take,  every  colour  we  see,  every  move- 
ment we  make.  Strengthen  us  to  be 
grateful  for  every  minute  of  our  day, 
every  person  we  meet,  and  every 
opportunity  You  give  us. 


W e thank  You  for  our  families, 
our  friends,  our  country.  Teach  us  to 
honour  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  to  walk  with  our  seniors,  to  love 
and  protect  our  children,  and  to  foster 
compassion  in  our  communities. 


Glory  be  to  God  the  Creator,  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  our  midst,  now  and  forever. 


Glory  be  to  God  the  Creator,  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  our  midst,  now  and  forever. 


Help  us  to  find  signs  of  hope  in 
times  of  joy  or  pain  or  challenge. 
Guide  us  to  use  our  gifts  of  time  and 
talent  to  restore  and  affirm  all  that  is 
good,  to  heal  that  which  is  weak,  and 
to  avoid  that  which  is  sinful  and 
destructive  in  life. 
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Glory  be  to  God  the  Creator,  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  our  midst,  now  and  forever. 


David  Eijsenck 


I 


pours  the  juice  of  contrition  into  hardened  hearts. 


Members  of  the  nearly  300  Christian  communities 
pastored  by  Scarboro  missionaries  and  scattered 
along  Amazon  tributaries,  gather  each  year  to 
celebrate  their  faith.  Amazonas,  Brazil. 


makes  withered  souls  green  again, 
strengthens,  heals,  and  gathers  the  perplexed, 
seeks  the  lost. 


A4ake  us  ready  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  those  in  danger  from  violence, 
addictions,  disruptions,  and 


awakens  mighty  hope, 

blowing  everywhere 

the  winds  of  renewal  in  creation. 

Hildegard  von  Bingen 

=>»#€<= =»e€e= 


discrimination  in  our  homes, 
our  institutions,  on  our  streets. 

Glory  be  to  God  the  Creator,  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  our  midst,  now  and  forever. 


Nourish  our  spirits  so  we  will  be 
ready  to  welcome  the  stranger, 
the  immigrant,  the  refugee, 
the  handicapped,  the  poor,  the  street 
person.  Unbind  and  set  free  your 
sons  and  daughters,  to  recognize 
Your  one  Spirit  in  one  and  in  all. 


Glory  be  to  God  the  Creator,  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  our  midst,  now  and  forever. 


AMEN. 


Jubilee  resources  available  from  the 
Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 

Prayers  for  the  Jubilee  Year  2000 — helping  the  Catholic 
community  prepare  for  and  celebrate  the  Jubilee  Year  2000. 
1-9  copies:  $4.95  ea.;  $10-49  copies:  $4.50  ea.;  50+:  $3.50  ea. 


Pope  John  Paul  II's  Apostolic  Letter  on  Preparation 
for  the  Jubilee  Year  2000:  $2.95  ea. 


National  Bulletin  on  Liturgy  No.  148, 
Preparing  for  the  Jubilee  Year  2000: 
$5.50  ea. 

Jubilee  Year  2000  Poster  (see  box  inset): 
1-49  copies:  $5.00  ea. 

Order  from  CCCB,  Publications  Service, 
90  Parent  Ave.,  Ottawa,  ON,  KIN  7B1. 
Tel:  1-800-769-1147.  To  all  orders,  add 
8%  shipping  and  7%  GST. 
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A Parish  T , 

^ Advent 

Aele  oration 

Penitential  Service  of  Light  & Reconciliation 

A reflection  prepared  and  presented  by  the  Youth  Group  of  St.  Bernadette's  Parish,  Ajax,  Ontario. 


In  preparation  for  Christmas,  the  youth  group  of  St. 
Bernadette's  parish  in  Ajax,  Ontario,  present  a reconcili- 
ation service,  choosing  a theme  and  preparing  the  service 
themselves.  Many  young  people  of  the  parish  take  part, 
playing  the  music,  leading  the  singing,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  performing  the  ceremonies  that  make  up  the 
service.  Scarboro  Missions  has  been  given  permission  to 
share  excerpts  of  this  parish  reflection  with  our  readers. 


[The  service  begins  with  the  church  in  partial  darkness  as 
the  choir  sings  "O  Come,  O Come,  Emmanuel" . 

Three  readers  then  take  turns  reading  the  following  passages 
and  reflections .] 

In  the  beginning  the  Word  already  existed; 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

[The  book  of  the  Gospels  is  carried  from  the  back  of  the 
church  and  placed  on  the  altar.  Verse  and  refrain  of 
"O  Come,  O Come,  Emmanuel"  is  sung.] 

e Word  was  the  source  of  life, 
and  this  life  brought  light  to  people. 

The  light  shines  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  has  never  put  it  out. 

[The  lit  Paschal  candle  is  brought  from  the  back  of  the 
church  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Verse  and  refrain 
of  "O  Come,  O Come,  Emmanuel''  is  sung.] 

's  messenger,  a man  named  John, 
came  to  tell  people  about  the  light, 
so  that  they  all  should  hear  the  message  and 
believe. 

He  himself  was  not  the  light,  he  came  to  tell 
people  about  the  light. 

This  was  the  real  light — the  light  that  comes  into 
the  world  and  shines  on  all  people. 

[Verse  and  refrain  of  "O  Come,  O Come,  Emmanuel"] 


I le  came  to  his  own  country, 

but  his  own  people  did  not  receive  him. 

Some,  however,  did  receive  him 
and  believed  in  him; 
so  he  gave  them  the  right  to  become 
God's  children... 

No  one  has  ever  seen  God. 

The  only  Son,  who  is  the  same  as  God 

and  is  at  God's  side,  he  has  made  God  known. 

[Verse  and  refrain  of  "O  Come,  O Come,  Emmanuel"] 

Jesus  spoke  to  the  Pharisees  again. 

"I  am  the  light  of  the  world,  whoever 
follows  me  will  have  the  light  of  life 
and  will  never  walk  in  darkness." 

WT 

I am  telling  you  the  truth,"  replied  Jesus  to 
Nicodemus, 

"that  no  one  can  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God 
without  being  born  of  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 
"Do  not  be  surprised  that  you  must  all  be  born 
again." 

W e have  been  reborn  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  At  our  baptism,  Christ  took  us  into  his 
death  and  resurrection.  He  gave  us,  in  our  deep- 
est selves,  the  Light  of  Life,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
very  Life  of  God.  When  we  walk  in  the  light  and 
with  the  light  we  are  the  children  of  God. 

[Four  youth  each  light  a small  candle  and  stand  around  the 
altar  to  signify  the  light  overcoming  the  darkness  of  our 
world.] 

[Choir:  "Children  of  the  Light"] 

A t our  baptism  we  became  children  of  the 
family  of  God,  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  and 
of  each  other...  We  are  the  family  of  Jesus. 

We  are  the  community  of  his  disciples  in  the 
world  today.  How  we  live  out  our  lives  affects 
not  just  ourselves  but  Jesus  and  our  sisters  and 
brothers  in  Christ. 

[Another  four  youth  light  candles  and  join  the  others  around 
the  altar.] 
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David  Lawson,  Kelly 
Connell  and  other 
youth  take  part  in 
the  Advent  service 
prepared  by  the 
youth  group  of  St. 
Bernadette's  Parish, 
Ajax,  Ontario. 


o 

CD 


A t our  baptism  we  were  anointed  into  Jesus' 
mission.  It  is  through  us  that  Jesus  lets  the  Good 
News  of  salvation  shine  in  the  world  of  our  day... 
Each  of  us  is  a special  gift  of  God  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  people  of  our  world.  Each  of  us,  in 
Christ,  is  called  to  be  a powerful  gift,  a gift  of 
light,  hope,  and  healing  in  a broken  world. 

[Four  more  youth  light  candles 
arid  join  the  others  around  the  altar.] 

C3ne  small  candle  alone,  lit  from  the  large 
candle,  cannot  overcome  the  darkness  and  cold, 
and  the  fear  and  despair  they  bring.  Many  small 
candles,  lit  from  the  large  candle  and  standing 
together,  can  overcome  the  darkness  and  the 
cold,  making  us  feel  warm,  safe  and  well. 

[With  their  lit  candles,  another  four  youth  join  the  others 
around  the  altar.  Gradually  the  church  has  become  ablaze 
with  light.] 

[Choir:  "Children  of  the  Light"] 

An  Examination  of  Conscience 

Children  of  the  Light!  Have  we  always  lived 
as  Children  of  the  Light?  This  evening  we  are 
gathered  here  in  the  name  of  Christ,  our  Light, 
to  look  at  ourselves  individually  and  as 
community.  We  wish  to  turn  away  from 
darkness  and  back  to  Christ  who  is  our  Light. 

We  wish  to  let  Christ  touch  us  so  that  we  may 
be  a people  through  whom  the  Lord  may  let  His 
light  shine  in  our  world. 

[Two  of  the  youth  at  the  altar  blow  out  their  candles.] 


Jesus  says:  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  all  these  things  will  be  given  you." 

What  are  my  goals  and  ambitions? 

Do  I seek  God's  glory  or  my  oivn? 

Who  or  what  has  first  place  in  my  life? 

[ Two  more  youth  at  the  altar  blow  out  their  candles.] 

Jesus  says:  "Lift  up  your  heads, 
your  salvation  is  at  hand." 

Do  I trust  God  for  help  and  salvation 
or  do  I despair  and  give  up? 

Do  I thank  the  Lord  for  who  and  what  I am? 

Do  I try  to  develop  the  talents  God  has  given  me 
as  precious  gifts? 

[Another  two  youth  blow  out  their  candles.] 

God  says:  "One  who  loves  is  patient  and  kind." 

Do  I accept  the  faults  of  others,  or  am  I always 
trying  to  correct  and  change  them? 

Do  I take  out  my  problems  and  worries 
on  others  and  blame  them? 

[Two  more  youth  blow  out  their  candles.] 

God  says:  "One  who  loves  is  not  selfish 
or  irritable." 

How  often  do  I go  out  of  my  way  to  hold  my  tongue 
in  order  to  keep  peace  in  things  that  don't  matter? 

Am  I forever  seeking  my  own  rights? 

Does  my  comfort  come  before  the  needs  of  others? 
[Another  two  youth  blow  out  their  candles.] 

Jesus  says:  "Love  others  as  I have  loved  you." 

Do  I really  care  about  other  people? 

Do  I show  in  my  actions  what  I proclaim 
in  my  words? 

Do  I realize  that  I am  a liar  when  I say  I love  God 
and  yet  do  not  help  others  who  are  in  need? 

[Another  two  youth  blow  out  their  candles.] 
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Top  left:  (L-R)  Krystle  Gonzalez,  Erin 
Nickleford,  Jake  Hudson,  Steve  Colterman, 
and  Rochelle  Black,  doing  their  homework  in 
the  parish  rectory  in  between  rehearsals  for 
this  year's  Advent  service. 

Above:  Stephanie  and  Mark  Hanz  (keyboard) 
join  dad  Norbert  on  guitar. 

Left:  Musicians  and  vocalists  (L-R)  Dawn 
Gonzalez,  Amanda  Lee,  Jen  Verandas, 
Stephanie  Hanz,  Leah  White,  and  Paul 
MacDonnell  (guitar). 

Photos:  Jennifer  O'Leary 


God  says:  "Listen  to  me  for  I am  your  God 
and  you  are  my  people." 

Do  I remember  that  God  is  a loving  God? 

Do  I pray  to  God  each  day  or  do  I pray 
only  when  I need  something? 

Do  I come  to  church  each  Sunday 
to  celebrate  the  Eucharist? 

[Another  two  blow  out  their  candles.] 

Jesus  says:  "I  was  hungry  and  thirsty  and  you 
would  not  give  me  anything;  sick  and  in  prison 
and  you  would  not  come  to  visit  me." 

What  efforts  are  we  making  at  helping  hungry 
nations? 

Do  we  visit  the  sick  and  aged  in  our  community? 
How  do  we  make  newcomers  feel  welcomed  in  our 
parish,  youth  group,  classroom,  team,  place  of  work? 
Are  we  concerned  with  the  needs  of  people 
less  fortunate? 

What  are  we  doing  to  promote  social  justice  in  our 
community  and  country? 

Do  we  make  an  effort  to  celebrate  the  racial,  cultural, 
and  religious  diversity  found  in  our  community? 

[The  last  tivo  lit  candles  are  blown  out. 

The  church  is  now  in  darkness.] 

The  time  has  come; 

God's  Reign  is  near, 
it  is  in  our  midst. 

Turn  away  from  your  sins 
and  believe  the  Good  News 
of  our  salvation... 

[ Choir:  " Come  Back  To  Me"] 
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To  begin  the  actual  rite  of  penance,  Fr.  Jude  Coyle 
leads  the  community  in  an  act  of  contrition. 

Then  the  " Our  Father"  is  prayed  and  each  person 
is  challenged  to  do  an  act  of  kindness  for  someone 
during  Advent  season.  This  is  followed  by  a personal 
confession  of  sins  to  one  of  the  priests  present  who 
gives  absolution.  Afterwards  all  are  invited  into  the 
parish  hall  for  a social  time  together  as  community. °° 


Some  of  the  youth  who  participated  in  the  St.  Bernadette's 
parish  advent  service  in  1996  and  1997: 

David  Lawson,  Brad  Hanna,  Elena  Arsenov,  Arlene 
Doran,  Colleen  Faux,  Kristi  Hanna,  Shawna  Hayes, 
Adam  Hudson,  Myles  MacDonnell,  Shane  O'Connor, 
Matt  Tegelberg,  Tim  Holland,  Michael  Lee,  Katrina 
McLeod,  Jake  Hudson,  Jessica  King,  Laura  Tegelberg, 
Katie  Holland,  Suzanne  White,  Paola  Orrego,  Crystal 
Willems,  Justin  Dwyer,  Kate  Hagerty,  Jennifer  Plaza, 
Therese  Rowe,  Ryan  Oldman,  Anne  Hagerty,  Krystle 
Gonzalez,  John  Faux,  Michelle  Murray,  Kelly 
Connell,  Jen  Aprile,  Rochelle  Black,  Kevin  Corrigan, 
Erica  Ebbitson,  Stevie-Rose  Hachey,  Audra  Hawkins, 
Rob  Karbaum,  Colin  MacDonnell,  Louise  Page, 
Michael  Stuart,  Jessica  Tollefsen,  Magdalena  Woloch, 
Brad  Normand,  Tom  Watt. 

Vocalists:  Leanne  MacDonnell  and  Michelle  Murphy, 
Leah  White,  Denise  Fernandes,  Dawn  Gonzalez,  Katy 
Johns,  Amanda  Lee,  Heather  McGurk,  Cheryl 
Noonan,  Jen  Verandas.  Keyboard:  Stefanie  Hanz; 
Gidtarists:  Norbert  Hanz  and  Paul  MacDonnell. 
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Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity 

/ Helping  the  missions,  helps  you! 

Yes,  you  can  give  a gift  to  Scarboro  Missions  by  way  of  a Gift  Annuity 
and  receive  regular  payments  from  us. 

/ A High-Yield  Investment! 

A Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity  earns  a high  rate  of  return 
with  a guaranteed  income  for  as  long  as  you  live. 

/ Tax  Breaks! 

A large  portion  of  the  Annuity  payments  you  receive 
is  looked  on  as  a return  of  principal  and  therefore  not  taxable. 

/ An  Investment  in  the  Future  of  the  Church! 

A Gift  Annuity  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  an  investment  in  the  future  mission  of  the  Church. 

Complete  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today!  Note  that  you  must  be  60  years  or  over  to  participate. 


□ Yes!  Please  send  me  a confidential,  personal  quotation  for 

a Scarboro  Missions  GIFT  ANNUITY  in  the  amount  of  $. 


| (must  be  $1 ,000  or  more)  | 

I Mr.  / Mrs.  / Ms.  / Miss I 

jj  Address Apt.  # a 

I City Province  Postal  Code  I 

j Tel.  ( J Your  Birthdate - 

J For  a JOINT  ANNUITY,  please  complete  the  following: 

I Name  of  Spouse Birthdate  of  Spouse j 

I Mail  to:  Treasurer's  Office,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M 1M4.  \ 

I I 


O YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  calendar 

Large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38") 

First  calendar  @ $5.00  - $5.00 

2 to  25  calendars:  $3.00  ea. 

Over  25  calendars:  $2.00  ea. 

# of  calendars:  x unit  price  = 

TOTAL:  = 

© MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 
Inside  the  November  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  . 
Order  extra  copies  of  this  calendar  featuring  the 
peoples  we  serve  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  ($1.00  per  calendar) 

Discount:  100-199  calendars  (,90  c each); 

200-299  calendars  (.80c  each);  Orders  over  300  (.70c  each) 

# of  calendars:  x unit  price  = 

Add  5%  for  Postage  = 

TOTAL:  HI I 


Order  Your  1999 
Scarboro  Missions 
Calendars 

Name 

Address 

Apt 

City Prov. 

Postal  Code Ref.  # 

(upper  left  comer  of  magazine  label) 

Please  enclose  a cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

Thank  you  for  your  order! 
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Signs  of  being  called 
to  overseas  mission 


an  uneasiness  with  the  way  things  are  in  our 


scaiixK) 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Canada. 


world; 


✓ 


a desire  to  make  a difference;  to  bring  about 
justice  and  the  Reign  of  God; 


✓ 

✓ 


a commitment  to  Christ  as  the  foundation 
for  all  we  do; 

a readiness  to  let  go  of  the  familiar  in  order 
to  serve  God  as  freely  and  faithfully  wher- 
ever this  may  lead; 


✓ 


a joyful  spirit  which  accompanies  our  faith 
and  embraces  the  people  among  whom  we 
serve; 


✓ 


humility  to  acknowledge  our  limitations,  to 
acknowledge  our  need  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  let  go  of  failures; 


✓ 


a sense  of  humour  which  rejoices  in  life, 
carries  us  through  hard  times,  and  helps 
us  laugh  at  our  mistakes. 


Photo:  The  'China  team'  L-R:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Marc 
Halle,  Puri  Garrido  (seated),  Louise  Malnachuk,  and 
Eric  Lagace,  who  served  together  in  China. 
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j Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  in  overseas  mission. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  programme:  EH  MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  EH  LAITY  In  MISSION 


Name 


Address 


I City  Province  Code 

! 

I Education  Age 

| Mail  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
I Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  161  (priesthood),  Extension  165  (laity) /Email:  hno@web.net 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Email:  sfms@web.net;  Internet: //www.web.net/~sfms 
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Complete  and  mail 
this  today! 

...Or  give  us  a call. 


